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Art. I1.—The Bible Doctrine of Sin. 


[' is sometimes alleged that the modern pulpit is neither so 
clear nor so emphatic in its Hamartology as that of a 
former age, and that certain other characteristics of much of 
the religious teaching of our time may be traced to this 
peculiarity. In how far the allegation is true the writer 
does not pretend to say. But in any case the Doctrine of 
Sin is always so fundamental, and always so practically inter- 
esting, that special warrant need hardly be sought for the 
attempt to set it forth in as distinctly biblical a light as 
possible. 
The plan of the present paper will be self-evident. It is, 
in substance, a discussion of the very old question— 


“IN WHAT RESPECTS DID THE FIRST SIN OF ADAM CONSTITUTE 
HIS DESCENDANTS SINNERS ?” 


and the answer is made to run on the lines of the very concise 
yet comprehensive statement of the Westminster Catechism, 
the several parts of which it is sought to vindicate. 

Our question, then, assumes that men are descended from 
Adam; that they are sinners; and that their condition as sinners 
is somehow connected with the first sin of their first parent. 
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We are thus not called on to discuss with those who deny 
the derivation of the race from a common stock. The advo- 
cates of development may have done good service in giving 
prominence to certain facts, from which they have expiscated 
undoubted sequences regulating the development of species, 
once these have been founded; but they are as far as ever 
from proving their main point as to the origin of the human 
family. Any way, they cannot influence our discussion here, 
which is to be held on a Bible basis. 

Just as little common ground can we have with those, if 
such there be, who deny that all men are, at some time or 
other in their history, sinners. Such have to settle their 
account with all experience, as well as with the statements 
and presuppositions of all Scripture, before we can even begin 
to discuss with them. Sin is surely too obvious and universal 
a fact to be ignored except by the perversely blind. It is a 
constant factor in all human calculations. It is something 
which the parent in the family and the man of business in his 
store must always take into account, just as much as the 
preacher in his pulpit, or the theologian in his study. It is 
an element in personal experience, which every ingenuous 
nature must recognise and acknowledge in himself. Go where 
a man will, in the man-made town and the God-made country, 
in society or in solitude, sin goes with him, because it is in 
him. “There is none that doeth good; no, not one.” Per- 
fectionists are under a strange delusion when, by lowering 
God’s law and exalting themselves, they declare that some 
men attain, in this life, full emancipation from the power and 
pollution of sin. But defective as their views of the nature 
and extent of sin are, even they have to acknowledge the fact 
that all men are by nature sinners, born in sin and delivered 
from it only after the more or less protracted struggle of a 
“wilderness experience.” And thus they are nearer the truth 
than some who make bold to affirm that men are not univer- 
sally or necessarily sinners ; that men are not born in sin; and 
that they may, and sometimes do, escape altogether its taint 
and power. 

If we assume, then, that all men are somehow sinners, the 
question arises—How comes it that they are so? 

We readily grant, or rather assert, that men are not neces- 
sarily sinners in the sense of being such from the original 
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constitution of human nature. Much of the fine writing about 
man being noble though in ruins—every inch a king, like Lear, 
though now degraded and dethroned,—has this of truth in it, 
that man still bears traces of a high Original ; that he is no 
longer what he once was, might yet have been, and, as con- 
science tells him, ought still to be. But eulogists of human 
nature as i is too often make light of sin. They either 
ignore it altogether, or see in it nothing but an unfortunate 
blemish ; not an awful, deep-seated leprosy gnawing at the 
vitals, but only a scar, a wound which time and care may heal. 

The proposition, “ All men are sinners,” is differently met 
by two kinds of extremists. The Pelagian, on the one hand, 
approaches the question too much @ priori, and argues from 
the grandeur and goodness of the Deity, that he could not 
create men in sin and damn them in consequence. Hence 
men are not, and could not in justice be, born sinners. The 
Pessimist, on the other hand, deals too exclusively with the 
facts before him. Approaching the question a posteriori, he 
finds all men to be sinners from the womb, finds the world full 
of sin and misery, and from his exclusive and one-sided survey 
concludes that this is the worst possible world, created and 
governed not by a God but by a devil. The Pessimist’s view 
of the world as it exists gives in some respects a truer picture 
than the other. But of course his theology is as absurdly 
and unjustly dark as the anthropology of the Pelagian is 
flatteringly bright. 

The Bible shows us a more excellent way of conserving and 
combining all the elements in the case: God made man 
upright, but man has sought out many inventions. If we ask 
how it is that all men are sinners, this is the Bible answer : 
That we belong toa fallen race which had a fair probation in 
its fontal head, but did not stand the test imposed by a 
righteous and merciful God. “ By one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin.” 

It is not, be it observed, with the justice of man’s proba- 
tion and fall, but with the result of it, that we are here con- 
cerned, though even with respect to the former it may be 
said that it is easy to relegate to the region of myth the Bible 
story of the Fall, but not so easy to find elsewhere so good a 
rationale of all the facts. It is easy to cry out against the 
justice of the covenant arrangement, but it is not so easy to 
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show that the Almighty had not a perfect right to create men 
as a stirps, and then to subject them, not like individual 
angels to individual probations, but to one grand general pro- 
bation, whose circumstances should be the most favourable 
and whose result should justly affect the whole stirps for 
blessing or for bane. If Adam did not stand the test, who of 
us, it may be asked, is likely to have stood it? If we had been 
permitted to choose a representative, would we not have given 
to him our unanimous suffrages, rather than have presumptu- 
ously offered to stand ourselves? And since the principle of 
representation obtains so largely among men, by necessity 
often as much as by choice, shall we blasphemously say that 
the infinitely wise and holy God could not, or did not, do the 
best for us, in the selection of our race’s plenipotentiary ? 

It is not, however, as already said, with the why, but with 
the how, of man’s probation and fall in Adam that we are 
here concerned; and the status questionis is clearly defined 
for us in the Westminster Standards. We assume with the 
Shorter Catechism, under a previous head, that “the cove- 
nant being made with Adam, not only for himself, but for his 
posterity, all mankind, descending from him by ordinary 
generation, sinned in him and fell with him in his first trans- 
gression.” We ask (Q. 18), Wherein consisteth the sinfulness 
of that estate whereinto man fell? And here is the answer, 
admirably summarised: “The sinfulness of that estate where- 
into man fell consists in— 

(1) The guilt of Adam’s first sin ; 

(2) The want of original righteousness ; and 

(3) The corruption of our whole nature, which is commonly 

called original sin ; together with 

(4) All actwal transgressions which proceed from it.” 

These, then, are the respects in which Adam’s sin, his first 
sin, affected and infected us all, in point of the sinfulness which 
is so universal in the race. We became guilty in him, ie. 
amenable to the legal consequences of his first transgression ; 
we stand deprived of something which we ought to have re- 
tained—“ original righteousness ;” and convicted of something 
which ought never to have been present in a race so highly 
favoured and endowed as ours—“ corruption of our whole 
nature;” and we are continually manifesting this now inher- 
ent and natural corruption of “original sin,” by the all too 




















Can Guilt possibly be transferred ? 605 
constant and copious stream of actual transgressions which 
flows from it as a fountain-head. 

It is evident that this confessional doctrine, both in its 
several parts and their concatenation, must find its warrant 
from an impartial induction of the statements of Scripture. 
And we may expect to find the true meaning of these borne 
out, or, to use an old Scotch phrase, “homologated,” in the 
facts of Divine Providence and human experience. For the 
words and the ways of God are always compatible and mutu- 
ally illustrative. 


First, then, as to “the guilt of Adam’s first sin.” How can 
that be said to be part of the sinfulness of our fallen estate ? 
Is it reasonable or just to hold me responsible for what 
another did thousands of years ago? Must not every man 
bear his own burden, and is not that more than enough for 
every one of us? How can I be reckoned guilty of Adam’s 
first sin, when I did not even exist when it was committed ? 
Is there not a metaphysical as well as a moral solecism here ? 
Surely of a non ens nothing good or bad can be predicated ! 
And is not guilt a quality which cannot be transferred from 
one man to another, even had I been living when Adam com- 
mitted his offence? Such are the questionings naturally 
started by the first clause of our Confession doctrine. 

Now, some of these interrogations are based on a pure mis- 
understanding of the terms involved, and it will be well to look 
carefully to these, especially to the meaning of the word “ guilt.” 

The word “guilt” is often misunderstood, or at any rate 
misapplied. It is not always, or only,a quality, but very often 
a relation. As inherent subjective demerit, “guilt,” of course, 
cannot be transferred. The personal moral character of one 
man may affect that of another more or less, through the 
medium of his own personality. But it cannot be made over 
to him, however willing for an exchange the parties may be. 
As an opponent of imputation has well said: “A transfer of 
moral turpitude is just as impossible as a transfer of souls.” 
The ill-desert of my past acts must remain mine always, 
whether I am treated in accordance with it or not. Not even 
omnipotence can alter the irrevocable past, or change its moral 
aspects. The most it could do would be _to-blot out the 
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This has evidently an important bearing on the question— 
How then can Adam’s guilt be mine? I cannot feel personally 
sorry for it, however I may regret its consequences. Should I, 
can I, repent of what I never did ? 

Hear first the answer of the Realist. Yes, he says, you can 
and ought to repent of Adam’s first sin, for it was truly your 
sin. You really and personally sinned in the loins of your 
father Adam, “in whom all sinned.” The “ generic humanity ” 
which finds one of its individualisations in you was concen- 
trated in the first man of the race, and sinned in him.’ For 
humanity, numerically as well as specifically one in him, sinned 
as a generic agent. Thus, not only the person Adam fell in 
that first transgression, but all other human persons shared the 
guilt which the human xature then incurred. And since the 
nature corrupts the person (natura corrumpit personam), original 
sin, which is the product of the generic human will, brought, 
along with objective guilt, corruption of the rational and volun- 
tary, and, through that, of the sensuous nature of every indi- 
vidual. 

I plead that I cannot accept this realistic theory; that 
neither Scripture nor reason commends it to me; that my 
moral and religious nature revolts against it; that while giving 
a possible explanation of this one doctrine, it involves in utter 
subversion others which are as essential to the full. But in 
rejecting Realism, what help have I? Its advocates may ply 
me with texts of Scripture, and reasonably demand some ade- 
quate explanation in place of their own. 

First, then, we call attention emphatically to the meaning 
of “guilt” in this connection. Adam’s personal demerit cer- 
tainly cannot be brought home to my heart and conscience. 
Even the plausibilities of Realism cannot do that for me, can- 
not make me heartily repent of it. Yet in a sense I stand 
“ guilty” in and through that first sin. I am born because of 
it in the relation of a guilty soul. The heedless credulity which 
was the other side of Adam’s unbelief, the uncurbed appetite 
and overweening pride, which together led to the outward act 
of disobedience, were Adam’s own, like that act itself. But 
the consequences are shared by me. The fault was not per- 


1 Cf. Shedd, who, with partial success, tries to show that not only 
Augustine and Anselm, but even Luther and Calvin, at least in places, favour 
the realistic unity of the race in Adam. 
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sonally mine; but the punishment is partly and justly mine. 
I am reatus pene, though not reatus culpe. For the “guilt” 
of that sin is imputed to me—not its criminality in relation to 
the soul which committed the offence, but the status it occa- 
sioned with respect to God’s law, and the obligations it entailed 
in relation to Divine justice. 

But, in the name of justice, says some one, call a halt! With 
your meaning of “guilt,” you may save your metaphysics, but 
it is at the expense of your ethics. It may be abstractly pos- 
sible to treat one man as if he had been art and part with 
another in his offence; but, assuming his innocence, such 
imputation and such treatment, especially if not voluntarily 
incurred, would, on the face of it, be wholly immoral. For is 
it any fairer to impute to one man the deeds of another, than 
it would be to punish the innocent as if he were guilty ? 

This reasoning, we answer, assumes the whole question in 
dispute. For owr deeds are of two kinds—personal and 
representative. With the Catechism, and, what is of yet 
greater importance, with the Bible, we maintain that “the 
covenant was made with Adam, not only for himself, but for his 
posterity.” Adam stood as the representative of the race. He 
broke the compact. He earned, therefore, not the blessing 
but the curse, and that for all in behalf of whom he stood. It 
is certain that had he gained for us the right to the tree of 
life, no man of us would have held it unreasonable that our 
probation had been suspended upon Adam. And now that he 
has “brought death into the world and all our woe,” we are 
not on that account entitled to cry out against the conditions 
and the consequences of the righteous compact. This much 
may be said, although it is not for us, as already hinted, to 
attempt to justify the ways of God to men in the matter of 
this covenant, especially at present, where we have so much 
other legitimate ground to traverse. Enough if we can show 
that such a covenant was formed with Adam as should 
embrace with himself the entire range of his natural posterity. 

Our informant on this whole subject must evidently be the 
Bible. And in it we find numerous traces, not only of the 
representative principle generally (e.g. in the cases of Achan, 
Amalek, the Gibeonites, etc.), but of the fact and the validity 
in especial of the Adamic covenant of which we speak. 

There are two chief sources of apposite information—a 
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narrative and a dialectic—the third chapter of Genesis and the 
fifth chapter of Romans respectively. 

As to the first, we are not concerned to argue for the 
detailed literality of every particular in the narrative given in 
Genesis. But it must be plain to the unbiassed reader who 
accepts the truth of Scripture that there was a covenant made 
with Adam, whose promises and penalties, conditioned on his 
obedience, had reference, not only to himself, but to the race. 
In the gifts bestowed, the duties inculcated, the sanctions 
applied, and the promises held out, Adam stood related, not 
only as a man, but as man. And when he actually fell, when 
sin took possession of his soul, in a way which we can neither 
psychologically nor ethically explain, the doom which fell on 
him, as we learn from both the threat and its fulfilment, bore 
equally on his whole future family. 

The word “first,” it should be noted, is of importance in 
our Confession doctrine. It implies that with Adam’s first 
sin our probation in him was over. He had stood both as 
our natural and as our federal head. But now the covenant 
was broken. Henceforth the fallen Adam might sin as he 
would; but only that first transgression was forensically ours. 
For the rest, his descendants might indirectly suffer, as 
children so often do through the misdeeds of an unholy 
ancestry. But these other sins of Adam’s could not be 
imputed to us. He was no longer the man, but only a man, 
poor and fallen, still our natural, but no longer our federal, 
head. And that is why the Catechism, in a way that must 
embarrass Realists who profess to hold by it, limits the 
imputed guilt to “ Adam’s first sin.” 

As for the second passage referred to—the Apostle’s argu- 
ment in Romans v. 12-20—here, too, the representative 
character of Adam’s Edenic position is brought out with a 
force and clearness which only obstinate preconception, it 
would seem, could mistake or evade. It is a striking evidence 
of the repugnance with which the doctrine of the immediate 
imputation of Adam’s sin is viewed by many, that interpreta- 
tions here have been so numerous and diverse. 

The key to the whole passage is found in the analogy which 
the Apostle draws between the representative relations sus- 
tained by the first and by the Second Adam. He is illustrat- 
ing the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to believers, by 
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the parallel case of the imputation of Adam’s guilt to all 
mankind. Perhaps the Apostle little thought that his illus- 
tration would be so much oftener impugned than the doctrine 
enforced by it; and that one grand argument, in all time 
coming, for the federal headship of Adam, would be based on 
the very analogy which he here draws between it and the 
federal headship of the Lord Jesus Christ. Yet so it is; for 
this is our most effective weapon with many who would fain 
repudiate the one doctrine as repulsive, while clinging to the 
other as just and blessed. 

The course of Paul’s argument is not difficult, with a little 
care, to follow. In verse 12 he begins the comparison be- 
tween the condemnation resulting from Adam’s transgression, 
and something else of which he has already been speaking, 
but which does not come into direct antithesis till the com- 
parison is resumed and carried through in verses 18 and 19. 
“ Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin, and so (cai obtws, not ottws Kai) death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned” (aor. something past). 
. . . Then—after a parenthesis with proof (verses 13, 14), 
from the everywhere apparent and otherwise inexplicable 
penalty, that all men must have violated a law which could be 
none other than the Edenic covenant, so that Adam (verses 
15 to 17) is in measure a type of Christ—the Apostle resumes, 
“ Therefore (verses 18, 19), as by [or, on account of—as da 
with genit. often expresses the grownd, in and along with the 
means—cf, Rom. iii. 24; v. 10] the offence of one (judgment 
came, verse 16) upon all men to condemnation, so also by the 
righteousness of one (the free gift came, verse 16) upon all to 
justification of life. For as by the disobedience of one man 
many were made (or constituted, «a@/ornuc) sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall many be constituted righteous.” 

Surely Dr. Hodge is right in saying that the doctrine of 
imputation is here so plainly taught—asserted, proved, com- 
mented upon, and applied,—as to leave no room for reasonable 
dubiety regarding the Apostle’s meaning. Yet if this be so, 
almost every phrase in the passage has by different hands 
been wrested from its purpose. 

Some commentators have gone half-way, in admitting that 
men, through Adam, have “become corrupt” (an unex- 
ampled interpretation of the word jyaprov), and that so death 
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spiritual has passed on all. Others do not find even this in 
the passage. By a gentle manipulation of the text (such as 
changing cai o¥tws into ovtws xal), an analogy is drawn, not 
between Adam and Christ, as the writer evidently intended, 
but between Adam and other men: Just as Adam was the 
first sinner, and incurred death, so all men are sinners, and 
incur death for themselves. Why in that case the sin of one 
man, even though he was the first, should be so strikingly 
emphasised, is not apparent under this interpretation. But 
that some causal relationship is evidently meant between the 
offence of the one and the death of the many, is so undeniable 
from the succeeding verses, that those who advocate the view 
stated have to maintain that men become sinners and incur 
death through the example of Adam. And this hamartology 
of necessity brings an equally meagre soteriology—that men 
become righteous through the example of Christ. 

It is, however, a commoner view, among those who reject the 
Augustinian doctrine, that Adam’s offence is here affirmed to 
be the efficient, as well as occasional cause, though not the 
judicial ground of universal death. 

This seems to be, in effect, the doctrine of the late Principal 
Tulloch in his work on sin. He distinguishes clearly enough 
between objective and subjective guilt, and has to admit that 
God deals judicially with the race on account of Adam’s sin, 
from which we directly suffer in definite punishment. But 
the Calvinistic doctrine of Imputation seems hardly deducible 
from Dr. Tulloch’s own exegesis; and the question certainly 
sits more lightly on him than on the Apostle. “In point of 
fact,” he says, “the question is a theoretical one for all who 
have grown to know good and evil. . . . We need not, there- 
fore, trouble ourselves with the question how far we shall be 
punished for the sins of another, seeing our own sins are more 
than can be reckoned up.”' In truth, he seems to mediate 
all our condemnation through our own personal sinfulness. 
Adam has mankind summed up in him “in a sense ;” and 
his act has vaguely “consequences not merely of historical 
sequence but of representative meaning.” Death, or “ injury 
in the will or moral power,” implying “a dissolution of the 
inward life of righteousness,” has passed upon all men, “ for 
that_all have sinned.” By which, argues Dr. Tulloch, it is not 


1 Cf. Principal Tulloch on The Christian Doctrine of Sin, ch. vi. 
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meant that death follows Adam’s sin immediately, irrespective 
of personal sin, but that, as death followed Adam’s sin, so it 
follows the sin of all. “It seems plain,” he affirms, “that the 
Apostle connects death in every case with the personal com- 
mission of sin.” “ Death is everywhere the evidence of sin. 
It implies sin; and its universality, therefore, is a proof of 
the universality of sin.” (We would rather say “of guwilt.”) 
As regards the reign of death in “the period betwixt Adam 
and Moses, when there was no positive law given to mankind,” 
our author is at no loss to account for its phenomena. For 
though “sin is not imputed where there is no law,” those 
who lived in that interval had “the law of reason and of 
conscience.” In failing to listen to “the voice of God which 
might have been heard in their hearts,” they sinned; and so 
they died. After quoting Baur with approbation, to the 
effect that “Paul conceives the death of man to be essentially 
connected with his own sin,” Dr. Tulloch sums up his own 
view thus: “The true relation is—(1) Adam’s sin; (2) 
Our sin; (3) Death cleaving necessarily to both.” 

This may be called a defence of imputation. It is a virtual 
denial of it. And it is only consistent with what goes before 
when Dr. Tulloch proceeds to explain the death of infants as 
due merely to “the conditions of life,” the “decay inherent 
in all organism.” He has to admit that death in the Pauline 
sense—and very evidently here—includes more than this. 
But he presumes to limit it in the case of infants to the 
physical, without giving any more satisfactory reeson than 
the vaguest sentiment in favour of such a restriction. And 
then he denies that in their case death requires sin to 
explain it. 

Without stopping to remark on the inconvenience of a 
maladroit transition from one meaning of “death” to another 
in the course of the same argument, we may at once ask— 
What right has any one to assume that Adam or his posterity 
would have physically decayed if he had not sinned? Physical 
death was prominently before the mind of Paul when he 
wrote this passage. But if so, it is equally undeniable that 
he views it as part of the penalty of sin. Now infants die. 
And clearly, if the physical death of children is not natural or 
normal, but penal, it can be attributed only to the transgression 
of our race’s representative head, in whom they sinned, and 
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died therefore, even though they had not sinned personally or 
“after the similitude of Adam’s transgression.” Yet, be it 
observed, not even on the score of sentiment have we to yield 
ground to the opponents of imputation. We rejoice to hold 
with Dr. Tulloch, that infants will be spared the most ter- 
rible reality that is in death—but this not because they have 
never come under condemnation, but because, where sin has 
abounded, grace in their case yet more abounds.’ 

One other point may be noticed here. There is no need to 
stickle for Augustine’s translation of é¢ @—“in quo omnes 
peccaverunt.” For our purpose, “since” or “for that” is 
sufficient. But when a writer avers that the other yields a 
meaning “at variance with the context,” he shows how truly 
opposed he is to the Augustinian doctrine of Adamic repre- 
sentation, and therefore how opposed to the natural inter- 
pretation of this whole passage, which (vide Hodge’s detailed 
exegesis) is dealing not with depravity and sanctification, but 
with guilt and justification, and exhibits an analogy, not 
between the first sinner and his sinful posterity, but between 
the representative Adam and the representative Christ. 

What we maintain, then, under the present head is, that, 
reversing the Apostle’s argument, we are fully entitled to 
say—As in Christ those whom He represents are justified 
before God, and are regarded and treated as righteous, so 
in Adam those whom he represents are condemned before 
God, regarded as sinners antecedently to all acts of their own, 
and treated as such, unless where (as in the case of infants) 
His sovereign mercy intervenes to bear away the load of con- 
demnation. 

Such is the first element in the sinfulness of our fallen 
estate. And surely its Bible foundation in the Adamic Cove- 
nant affords a much simpler explanation of the elements which 
follow, and which demand explanation, than is afforded by 
those hypotheses which men, rejecting imputation as a doctrine 
“ad obsoleta dogmata relegandam,” have devised or adopted 
in its stead. 

Met by the problem of universal sinfulness, few thoughtful 
men are content to say —“ Man is in sin he knows not how.” 


1 The phrase “ elect infants” in the Confession is not incompatible with 
this doctrine, but may be regarded as bringing out the ground of infant 
salvation in the sovereign electing grace of God. 
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Hardly more find satisfaction in the shallow Pelagian theory 
of example. Some deeper explanation than this (with which 
we shall deal later) is needed for the heart to rest in; and 
into how great a maze they are led who go beyond Scripture 
for it, we find illustrated by the author of what is confessedly 
the most learned modern book on sin, Dr. Julius Miiller. It 
may be worth while to advert to his theory in so far as it bears 
on our present point. 

Since Dr. Miiller discovers sinfulness in all men, and guilt 
on each, he is constrained, in candour, to find an explanation 
of the dilemma, not from any post-factum view of the case— 
such as “ non inviti tales sumus ”—but in something antecedent, 
which he calls “an extra-temporal personal decision.” He 
admits, in a sense, the representative character of Adam, but 
affirms that the sin of his posterity, though closely connected 
with Adam’s fall, is not adequately caused by it. Since sin in 
all implies guilt in all, and guilt involves self-decision, there 
must be a sinfulness beyond our individual existence in time. 

Miiller maintains that Augustinianism leaves the problem 
unsolved, while Arminians wrongly postulate for all men a 
freedom of will, the supposition of which, in their sense, is 
precluded by the universal and apparent contamination of the 
race. Augustinians, he urges, should do more than recognise 
the universality of sin. They should explain both it and the 
sense of guilt which accompanies it. His own method of 
dealing with the Pelagian dictum, that “Deus qui propria 
peccata remittit, aliena non imputat,” is to attempt to prove a 
proprium under the obnoxious alienum by attributing to 
created personality some kind of pre-existence, which, in 
resolving to realise the possibility of evil, has fatally influ- 
enced its life in time. By an act of the extra-temporal self- 
perverted will, each man afterwards makes the insubordina- 
tion of the sensuous nature his own, when he has attained 
objective and full individuality in a material body—the non- 
temporal sinfulness not immediately determining the moral 
life, but only as appropriated by a new self-decision of the will. 
The process of nature simply furnishes the basis of the tem- 
poral development of personality, yet it somehow transmits, 
as a common depravity, varying in degree, the physical and 
psychical derangement which resulted from Adam’s fall. 

It is apparently only on the realistic assumption that any 
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place for Adam’s generic agency can be found in Miiller’s 
hypothesis; and his theologoumenon of the “extra-temporal 
self-decision of created personalities” might seem to dispense 
with that altogether. His theory, in fact, while orthodox in 
aim, seems to be an ill-assorted compromise between realism 
proper and the at least more intelligible theory of personal 
pre-existence advanced by Origen. But as Miiller claims 
that his hypothesis does not at any rate contradict Scripture 
—nay, that it brings a justifiable and commendable esoteric 
harmony and completion of the Church doctrine in its true 
import—he has to recognise hereditary congenital depravity 
in the sphere of natural life. And so Adam is introduced as 
simply a kind of subordinate factor towards the general result. 

Further on we shall inquire whether the personal guilt 
which Miiller so justly emphasises, as involved in the universal 
sinfulness deep rooted in the species, cannot be otherwise 
explained than on his far-fetched hypothesis. Meanwhile, 
granting that his “extra-temporal personal decision” might 
remove the apparent antinomy between universal sinfulness 
and individual guilt, we must repudiate this theory as the least 
satisfactory part of the great work in which it finds a place— 
inasmuch as it is neither taught in Scripture, nor deducible 
from it by good and necessary consequence, nor even consis- 
tent with its plain representations. We may apply to it the 
words of Baur, used in a slightly different connection : “ What 
is an act of a non-existing will, an act to which the nature 
of sin is attributed, although it lies entirely outside of the 
individual consciousness? Can any meaning be attached to 
such a representation ?” 


But we go on next to ask how the other elements of the 
sinfulness of man’s fallen state were naturally evolved from 
the guilt of Adam’s first sin. 

The breach of the Adamic covenant brought effects which 
have gone on widening and circling to this day. Not only 
were our first parents themselves ruined and depraved at the 
fall; but Adam forfeited for all his descendants as well the 
favour and fellowship of God. He stood in shivering naked- 
ness himself—deprived of the robe of Original Righteousness, 
which had made him meet company for God. And that was 
sad enough. But the black catastrophe did not end with 
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himself, or with mere deprivation. He became depraved, as 
well as deprived ; and Original Righteousness was not now to 
be the heirloom. The doleful legacy of Original Sin was to 
take its place, a dismal robe in whose dark swaddling folds 
every child of Adam would be enveloped from the womb. As 
when a rebel chieftain’s unborn child loses, for his father’s 
treason, what would have been his lawful inheritance, so, on 
more strictly legal grounds, all those whom Adam represented 
were brought that day he fell into a position of ante-natal 
forfeiture. That which is born of the flesh is flesh, Adam 
could still propagate physical life. But life spiritual was not 
his to communicate. God alone is Life. And now that His 
quickening spirit was withdrawn, Adam’s descendants—born 
into a penally graceless atmosphere '—could only. in strict 
consequence, exhibit a subjective state devoid of spiritual good 
and full of spiritual evil. 

Now the negative “want of Original Righteousness,” though 
it happened by the just judgment of God, is rightly viewed 
in the Confession as part of our sinfulness. This Rome, with 
her doctrine of dona supernaturalia, may deny. Bellarmine, 
in his well-known simile, maintains that man, by the fall, is, 
as an immediate effect, simply brought back to his pristine 
state of moral negation, with this difference, that he now feels 
a want which he could never have known had he never been 
gifted with that which he has lost: “Non magis differt status 
hominis post lapsum Adz, a statu ejusdem in puris naturali- 
bus, quam spoliatus a nudo.” And though the official doctrine 
of the Romish Church on this whole subject is somewhat 
vague, the majority of its exponents seem to side with Abelard 
in opposition to Anselm in regarding the want of Original 
tighteousness as rather pena than culpa. If, however, 
Original Righteousness is held, as by Reformed Protestants, 
to have been an accident indeed, as the event has showed, yet 
a concreated endowment, which man ought to have retained, 
it is evident that the want of this righteousness is itself 
unrighteousness, in moral creatures, just as so-called “sins of 
omission” are as truly breaches of God’s law as the other class 
from which they are sometimes too broadly distinguished. 


1 The writer gladly acknowledges his indebtedness here, and indeed 
throughout, to the class instructions of both the elder and the younger 
Hodge. 
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That the Lutheran and Reformed Confessions thus regard it 
is so indisputable that quotation from them here is quite un- 
necessary. The “privatio concreate in Paradiso justitie 
originalis, seu imaginis Dei,” is regarded by them all as only 
the more negative aspect of that sinful estate whose positive 
side is the “intima, profundissima, inscrutabilis, et ineffabilis 
corruptio totius nature.” The vitium is the negative aspect 
of the morbus. 

What man lost, we may learn from the Scripture represen- 
tations of the character of God, and in measure from the 
acquirements of the regenerate man in sanctification. What 
man became we know from a scrutiny of ourselves, and of the 
world about us, as well as from the direct statements and 
constant assumptions of Holy Scripture. He forfeited his 
own inner personal harmony, and, while retaining that Divine 
likeness which is not amissible from the essential build of his 
nature, he lost all spiritual resemblance to Him whose moral 
image he ought to have retained. And in becoming non-holy, 
man became unholy; for negative estrangement from God is 
positive hostility to Him. One sin lost him both heaven and 
heavenliness ; and, by bringing him into opposition to the law, 
and therefore to the nature of God, gave him first the status 
and then the habitus of a sinner. The first sinful act brought 
a sinful status; and since the status implied the withdrawal of 
God’s Spirit and favour, only a natural development, so to 
speak, was now needed to make man a sinner in habitus also. 
It is to be noted, however, that while we may thus logically 
distinguished the three, they may have been chronologically 
simultaneous, since by Aabitus we mean, of course, some- 
thing different from “habit” as ordinarily used, viz, the 
prevailing disposition underlying particular manifestations of 
character. 

Rome is of course mistaken in supposing that man’s nature 
as originally constituted was only negatively good, or even 
prone to fall into disorder, apart from the supernatural 
restraint of the donum. We believe that there was no imper- 
fection in created man, and that Adam was made with a 
positive tendency to good; and we fully acknowledge the 
psychological, as well as the theological, mystery of the origin 
of evil. But though the Romish theory is wrong, both in 
respect to origin, limitations, and applications, it may help us 
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to understand how the loss of original righteousness involved 
the total corruption, how the positive penalty was mediated 
by the privative. For could any degree of righteousness have 
remained after the first fatal transgression, it would certainly 
have acted, so far forth, as a /frenum on the repugnant 
elements of the now disordered nature. But no such shred 
of righteousness remained ; and full play was at once given to 
the araf/a which sin, and not any predisposed and now 
merely unchecked ascendency of the sensuous nature, had 
produced. Hence the whole soul became disordered and 
corrupted; for it is a unity, and is not partitioned in fact, 
as it often is in theory. The disease of sin affected the soul 
in its nature as well as in its activities, infected it in its 
whole condition, and so in all its manifestations through the 
intellect, will, and feelings. 

Now all this occurred, not only to Adam but to us. In 
happening to him, it happened to us all. The unstable 
equilibrium of man settled in the wrong direction—-towards 
sin and condemnation. The race incurred guilt and ante-natal 
forfeiture in its representative head; the race was therefore 
shut out from the favour and grace of God; and consequently 
every member of the race born by ordinary generation comes 
into the world minus original righteousness, and plus original 
sin, characterised by a defect and an effect, sinful in them- 
selves, and naturally leading to the actual transgressions which 
manifest themselves too plainly in every life. Man is born 
now, not only “sine metu Dei et fiducia erga Deum,” but 
“cum concupiscentia,’ in the widest sense of the term. So 
that we speak here, not of mere proneness to sin—an infirmity 
such as the Remonstrants admitted,—but of a state or con- 
dition, which itself is characterised by positive sinfulness. 

To this Zuingli (cf. Shedd), usually so clearly and decidedly 
orthodox, strangely demurred, maintaining that peccatum 
originale is not truly sin, “since it is not a crime committed 
against law” (a statement which implies a manifestly 
restricted and at bottom Pelagian view of sin). While 
he admits that men are “born slaves and children of 
wrath,” obnoxious to death, and affirms that, in a certain 
sense, we die “ by Adam’s fault and culpability,” though, “ as 
far as we are concerned, by our condition and disease,” it is 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. CXXXVIII. 28 
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evident that Zuingli can offer no adequate explanation of why 
men are born in such a condition, if we push, as Shedd does, 
his affirmation, that Adam’s transgression was “only nomi- 
nally, and by a mental fiction, the transgression of his posterity.” 
We prefer, however, to believe that here, as in the case of 
the Sacraments, the great Swiss reformer was impelled merely 
to the use of extreme language through a laudable desire to 
oppose and expose the mystics. 

It is evident that the problem with which facts confront us is 
a serious one, and that abstract reasoning about the goodness of 
God can help us little with it. Men are born in sin; and this 
born sinfulness, we say, is part of a penalty righteously inflicted 
by God. Children, it is true, are comparatively innocent. But 
too soon the best of them develop unworthy traits. Who of us 
remembers when first he sinned? Were there a distinct fall] 
in every conscious life, as Pelagiaus must assume, surely some 
of us would remember the awful catastrophe. But the earliest 
springs of life bear traces of pollution. The first buddings of 
consciousness are tinctured with a sense of guilt. There is in 
human beings, explain it as we may, an innate bias to sin, so 
prevalent and universal, that Luther might well call it pec- 
catum essentiale, not as being essential to man’s original con- 
stitution, but as being natural (nasci) born with us. This 
fact is recognised in most Christian Churches by the rite of 
baptism, which, though it does not effect, certainly symbolises, 
cleansing from a pollution already contracted. 

Does this, then, as the Pelagian avers, make God the 
author of sin? Mn yévorro. He neither causes men to sin, 
nor instils into them principles which lead them to sin. But 
after Adam’s transgression, He judicially abandoned the race, 
of which abandonment the certain and natural consequence 
was—original sin. Thus ‘it will be noted that what is sin 
in us is punishment from God. He might, no doubt, have 
extirpated the race in Adam. But He was pleased, for wise 
ends, to allow it still to propagate as fallen. Hence while 
the propagation of sin is due, in a sense, to “ the order of 
nature,” it is, ina far deeper sense, due to the righteous judg- 
ment of God. 

Nor does the doctrine of Hereditary Corruption, which 
Scripture and experience concur in making it so impossible 
for us to evade, shut us up to Traducianism, if our view of 
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the Adamic covenant is correct. This would certainly seem 
to be a consequence or corollary of Realism. But though 
Traducianism undoubtedly receives its chief support from this 
very fact of hereditary corruption, we should be loath indeed 
to accept it, both because of some of its logical consequences, 
and because the opposite doctrine comports better with Scrip- 
ture generally. Each soul, we hold, is directly created by 
God, and the spiritual principle must in each case come pure 
from His hand. How it is invariably affected by the sub- 
ordinate efficiency of the parent we cannot explain, any more 
than we can explain the union itself which exists between 
body and soul. All we know is, that Adam, being both our 
natural and our representative head, has transmitted down the 
line of his posterity a corrupt nature, so that every child is 
now conceived in iniquity and brought forth in sin. Rather 
than refuse to admit the facts, we should accept Traducianism ; 
but perhaps the best explanation yet offered is conveyed in 
the old formula that sin is conveyed “neque per animam, 
neque per corpus, sed per culpam,’—i.c. not by mere natural 
generation, but as a punishment. 

The honest Pelagian cannot, any more than other people, 
shut his eyes to the fact of universal sinfulness, at least 
among: adult humanity. In his commendable but mistaken 
anxiety to clear the Almighty, he attributes all the fault to 
individual men themselves, who invariably follow the bad 
example of Father Adam. But even men, he says, are not so 
bad as they are often called. It is a false humility which 
would speak of inborn sin, of a fomes and fount of evil, of a 
prevailing habitus of inherited corruption. If it is hereditary, 
how can it be blameworthy, since it is confessedly an involun- 
tary thing to be born whether in this state or that? And it 
is specially absurd to say that men are born “ dead in sin, and 
wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul and body 
—utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, 
and wholly inclined to all evil” (Westminster Confession), 
while the fact is, that sin can be predicated only of voluntary 
acts, or, at most, of self-acquired states. Man is really born 
“ut sine virtute, ita et sine vitio,” with only that in him, 
before the action of his proper will, which God put there. 

Now the first thing that strikes us about such reasoning is, 
that the Pelagian joins issue, not only with our Confession, but 
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very directly with the plainly didactic statements of our Lord 
Himself. The fountain and the tree must first be good, ere 
we look for salubrious waters or for wholesome fruit. One jet 
of bad water and one crab apple might not stamp the fountain 
and the tree as essentially or totally depraved ; but it is fair 
to infer that uniformity of evil products points infallibly to 
an essentially evil source. Now, not only does Scripture de- 
scribe the natural heart of man as desperately wicked, the 
fruitful origin of all those vilenesses which, coming from within, 
defile the man; but what does individual consciousness say ? 
Does it affirm that the soul remains a kind of tabula rasa, and 
that “ every new sin is afresh fall”? Surely not. It speaks 
of an inward state which is blameworthy, and which would 
therefore fain conceal itself from the eye of God and man. 
The Pharisee obeys a natural impulse in seeking to make the 
outside of his sepulchre so different from the black interior. 
The expedient is indeed vain. His own heart condemns him, 
and God is greater than his heart. But the attempt is 
significant. 

It is futile to argue in the face of self-consciousness that my 
inherited condition can be no subject of blame to me. Non 
inviti tales sumus is an adage which cannot account for all 
the facts of man’s condition and relations. An immanent 
state which is morally evil implies per se blameworthiness in 
him in whom it is found, however it may have been originated. 
We cannot grant that sins must be always voluntary, in the 
limited volitional sense. We cannot admit that discordance 
from God's law is not sin “ nisi fiat a volente et sciente ;” and 
the theory which is based on that axiom stands or falls with 
it. The subjective state is in reality a far more serious and 
persistent breach of God’s law than the mere outward act 
which springs from it, and whose heinousness, in the judg- 
ment of all, it serves to enhance. Sin cannot be the excuse 
of sin; and sin is whatever disagrees, in state or act, with the 
norm of righteousness in God (“quicquid a norma justitie in 
Deo dissidet”’). 

Miiller, as we saw, rightly emphasises the prevailing sense 
of guilt which rests on every man in connection with this 
common sinfulness. It is, however, we submit, in the com- 
prehensive view of sin just stated, that a better solution of 
the apparent antinomy is found than in his fanciful theolo- 
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goumenon of an extra-temporal decision. The guilt which 
lies on the self-consciousness of each man is not, of course, 
the guilt of Adam’s first sin; nor is it here the guilt of 
personal decision, which comes logically later, and cf which 
each man has soon plenty in addition. It is the sense of 
guilt which invariably and necessarily accompanies a realising 
consciousness of dissonance, in heart or life, from the will and 
nature of God, which is our norm. 

If, then, we assume it as a fact that all men not only sin, 
but are inwardly and consciously sinners, the Pelagian evi- 
dently fails to furnish an explanation. “The curse causeless 
shall not come.” We must, therefore, in dismissing Pela- 
gianism, find some better explanation of the universal blight. 
That the whole race of men, in the exercise of an unbiassed 
individual will, with all the freedom postulated, should with 
the unvarying regularity of a machine decide for evi., in the 
face of manifold contrary inducements—such a theory is too 
great a tax on ordinary powers of credence, and all psychology, 
as well as the conscious history of every individual, cries out 
against it as affording no solution whatever. To explain pre- 
vailing sin by bad example is, as Jonathan Edwards pointed 
out, to explain the thing by the thing itself. It is surely more 
reasonable to go behind and beneath this, to the Bible solu- 
tion, which conserves, on the one hand, the elements which 
relate to the nature of man, and those which belong to the 
character of God. If we are born “ children of wrath,” of holy 
and just wrath, this implies, as its correlative, an objectively 
guilty status ; for God’s judgments are not arbitrarily dealt 
out as by an Oriental despot. We do not and dare not seek to 
eliminate the sovereignty of God, all-wise and good ; but when 
we see in the general infliction that death which is threatened 
in Genesis, and argued on in Romans, as a part and the great 
part of the justly incurred penalty of Adam’s first sin, the in- 
fliction is removed from the sphere of arbitrariness to that of 
strict legality, and, as Dr. William Cunningham aptly expresses 
it, some steps at least are interposed between it and the naked 
sovereignty of God. 

The divine infliction cannot be explained either by imita- 
tion, on the one hand, or by mere natural propagation, on 
the other. The Saumurian school, by affirming that we first 
derived a corrupt nature from Adam, and then had his guilt 
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imputed to us, offended at once against the canons of logic and 
those of morality. Such a torepov. rporepov would plainly 
involve a violent breach of all justice. So-called “mediate 
imputation” is merely a lawyer-like fiction, which served its 
temporising purpose. Though apparently at the opposite pole 
from the Pelagian explanation just adverted to, it really is 
founded on a Pelagian denial of the possibility of imputation, 
and thus brings with it consequences which seriously affect 
the whole scheme of redemption. In relation to our present 
point, it advances a doctrine which is simply indefensible. 
While trying to minimise sovereignty, it really involves it to 
an unparalleled extent; just as Pelagianism, in seeking to 
emphasise man’s free will, reduces him in the long-run to a 
machine after all. It is only the frank admission of the 
Adamic covenant, with all its implications, which can explain 
the natal penalties inflicted on every member of our race, 
without, on the one hand, mocking us with the assertion of 
an ability which none of us feels, or at any rate exercises, or, 
on the other, crushing us beneath a fatalistic and overwhelming 
sense of the bare sovereignty of God. 

It is a further part of our Confession doctrine that the 
macula and reatus of sin bring with them impotentia. Man is 
not only guilty in Adam, and personally polluted and guilty, 
but also “ utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to 
all good.” 

This doctrine of total depravity and inability is frequently 
misunderstood, or at least misrepresented. It is not a doctrine 
welcome to man’s pride of life. Some ridicule it. Some 
would explain it altogether away. Others seem at least half 
ashamed of it. It appears to make the distinguished Scottish 
writer already quoted distinctly uncomfortable. “If we push 
the doctrine of original sin, as some have done,” says he, “we 
end in the subversion of sin altogether.” 

Now it is but fair to premise, on the one hand, that by total 
depravity is not meant, as some would have it supposed, that 
men are a mere “mass of corruption,” as bad as they can 
possibly be. It is true, in a sense, on the other hand, that 
man is “Godlike, even with the image of his divine original 
broken and defaced ;”! true even, in a sense, that there is in 
him “the capacity of return not absolutely perished.” But 
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such expressions are fitted to mislead. Man is still like God 
in the essence or build of his being, as we have already admitted, 
or rather contended ; but in the spiritual region of his nature 
he is now wholly estranged and unlike. And the “ capacity of 
return” is a poor dormant thing. It is not a capability, and 
can never become such, except by the vivifying agency of the 
Almighty power of God. The Bible and the Confession say 
that men are “dead in sin,” under a corruption of nature, 
which, in the language of the Confession, “is both itself, and 
all the motions thereof, truly and properly sin.” Dr. Tulloch 
says: “There is that in us which is deeper than ell sinful 
habit, and which no force of original sin can overcome, if only 
we give it free play.” What could the learned Principal 
have intended by this? If conscience, he was propounding 
something very like a truism which all are ready to admit; 
if natural goodness, how was it to be reconciled with the 
doctrine of his Church ? 

Now we grant at once that the natural man may do many 
things which in themselves are commendable and right. 
Intelligent advocates of the doctrine of total depravity have 
always conceded that the unrenewed have liberty “ad effici- 
endam civilem justitiam, et diligendas res rationi subjectas,” 
not only may do things “civilly good,” but often actually have 
put to shame the professors of religion. A wheel that is off 
its proper pivot may still conceivably revolve to some purpose, 
though not that for which it was intended. But the whole 
spiritual relations of the unrenewed man are eccentric and 
wrong, whatever his activities may be in themselves. The 
carnal mind is enmity against God. Hence the ploughing, and 
even the sacrifice, of the wicked is sin. In a word, he “ cannot 
please God,” in his state of alienation ; so that his acts, though 
materially right, are from motive and relation spiritually 
sinful. The Confession is specially guarded in its language 
here: “Man . . . hath wholly lost all ability of will to spz- 
ritual good accompanying salvation.” Similarly the Form of 
Concord expressly says it is “ in rebus spiritualibus et divinis” 
that men are naturally unable “ intelligere, credere, amplecti, 
cogitare, velle, inchoare, perficere, agere, operari, aut co-operari.” 
So likewise the Thirty-nine Articles and other Reformed Con- 
fessions. 
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But inability, urges the Pelagian, frees man from responsi- 
bility. “Si debet, potest; si non potest, ergo non debet.” 
Ability limits obligation. Man must be both “boni ac mali 
capax.” If in his natural state he cannot do good, and if he 
cannot change that state himself, he is to be pitied, but not 
blamed. To this, the root principle of Kant’s ethical system, 
“Ich soll, also kann ich” (I ought; therefore I can), Miiller 
conclusively, if with something of rueful naiveté, replies, 
“Ich sollte freilich kénnen, aber ich kann nicht” (I ought 
confessedly to have been able, but I am not). 

The discussion of man’s inability does not strictly belong to 
our subject, since it is properly or logically a consequence of 
man’s innate paralysing sinfulness. But since it may also be 
rightly viewed as an element in that sinfulness, it is in point 
to indicate that it cannot be urged as an exculpation by the 
sinner. Were this inability mere disinclination from good, it 
could evidently be no extenuation. But it means more, viz. 
that man not only will not but cannot now do what is required 
of him. Does it not, then, relieve him of responsibility? By 
no means. An inability which is itself sinful cannot be pleaded 
as an excuse for sin. Whatever the Arminian may plead, we 
know ourselves responsible for our states, as before hinted, 
however they may have arisen. What Scripture affirms here, 
conscience confirms. Man is constrained, when brought face 
to face with God, to cry out, “ Who shall deliver me from this 
body of sin?” Deliver himself he cannot, but he knows he 
ought. The knowledge of his inability does not free him from 
the bad consciousness from which he would fain escape. He 
is consciously self-determined in action and free in volition, but 
he has not the power by a volition, or any number of them, to 
change his heart and turn to God; and that is just part of his 
sin. He knows, as one has said, that “ he can no more change 
his nature than he can annihilate it.” He cannot “come forth” 
save at the enabling word of the Resurrection and the Life. 
Yet though he knows he cannot, man knows the while that he 
is bound perfectly to love and to obey God. He is conscious 
equally of his responsibility and of his gui/ty helplessness. 


Only a word need be added on our remaining head—the 
relation borne to Adam by man as an actual sinner, a sinner 
in fact -as well as condition. From original corruption, says 
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our Confession, “ do proceed all actual transgressions ;” or, as 
the Form of Concord puts it, it is from the hereditary corrup- 
tion, which is to be regarded as the chief and head of all sin, 
that “reliquiz transgressiones, tanquam e radice nascantur, et 
quasi e scaturigine promanent.” If this be so, men are actual 
sinners, proximately through hereditary corruption, and re- 
motely through Adam’s transgression, since “causa cause est 
causa causati.” In saying this, we may not, of course, after 
what has gone before, be regarded as implying any exculpation 
of either individual sinfulness or particular sins. 


And here we must close. We have endeavoured to give 
a Scripture rationale of how the posterity of Adam have been 
constituted sinners through his first transgression. That act 
placed all immediately in a status of objective guilt ; hence 
God’s life-giving Spirit was judicially withdrawn ; hence the 
abandoned race became, in strict consequence, at once nega- 
tively non-righteous and positively corrupt ; so that this cor- 
ruption is mysteriously, but justly, manifested at birth in the 
subjectively polluted and guilty condition of every individual 
of the race; and the original sin born of Adam’s actual 
transgression becomes in turn the fruitful parent of other 
actual transgressions, whenever the individual life buds into 
self-conscious activities. 

Thus it is logically first the status, then the habitus, and 
then the actus of every sinner, which from or through the first 
sin of Adam manifests that discordance from the law of God 
which is the essence of sin (duapria éotiv avouia). And we 
maintain that, even as a hypothesis, the doctrine of Imputation 
is more satisfactory than any of the rival solutions—-whether 
the Manichzean and Fatalistic, which assail the character of 
God or destroy the nature of sin; or the fanciful theories of 
Pre-existence, in its various forms, crude and philosophical ; 
or the Pelagian theory, which, pretending to give man the 
bread of unrestricted freedom, leaves him with the mill-stone 
of machine-like servitude; or the Saumurian theory, which 
under the guise of a better name really thrusts the hapless 
sinner back on the bosses of bare inexplicable sovereignty ; or 
even than the Realistic theory, which conserves most of the 
elements of the Bible doctrine at the expense of introducing 
many fresh difficulties. 


« 
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It is a constantly recurring though superficial objection to 
our doctrine, that “it is absurd to say God punishes men 
with corruption which is the source of all actual transgres- 
sions, and then, on account of that corruption, inflicts on men 
infernal punishment.” But the Reformed Doctrine does not 
in fact involve any such conclusion as that men are directly 
and eternally damned because of Adam’s sin. It may provide 
for the justice of even so dire a sentence, since the race, in its 
natural and representative head, had a fair and favourable, 
if sovereign, probation at the hands of its all-wise, just, and 
kind Creator. But though the Reformed Confessions (eg. the 
Thirty-nine Articles) affirm that original sin in every one 
that is born deserves the wrath and curse of God—iram Dei 
atque damnationem,—this is different from saying that the 
sentence is always, or ever, inflicted on that ground alone. 
Where only original sin has abounded, we may believe that 
the grace of God in Christ has much more abounded, so that 
eternal doom is always mediated in its infliction through a 
spiritual death, which has manifested itself in the actual sins 
of the consciously developed individual life. 

If man is beset with mystery, nowhere is he more so than 
in dealing with sin. The only safe guide here is the Bible 
itself, whose teachings we have at least sought to follow, in 
the felt embarrassment of handling a subject so boundless in a 
space so limited. We need not enlarge on the importance of 
right views of sin, since these must evidently affect all other 
departments of the theological system, and especially the most 
vital of all, soteriology itself. But let us thank God, that if 
Adam’s sin imputed brings condemnation, the Redeemer’s 
righteousness imputed brings justification ; and that if through 
the one the Holy Spirit was withdrawn, through the other his 
life-giving influence is restored ; so that where the natural 
result was total depravity, the supernatural and ultimate 
result is perfect sanctification. “And where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.” 

CHARLES A. SALMOND, M.A. 





The Counterfeit Gospel of Nature. 


Art. II.—The Counterfeit Gospel of Nature. 


LL fashions are transitory, and the modern craze against 
the supernatural can hardly be of long continuance. 
The favourite sport of those who indulge this craze has of late 
been the construction of new religions, each, statue-like, 
occupying the centre of some Plain of Dura, and attracting the 
worship of a venerating few. The image is generally showy, 
with a fine head and body of brass, and great pains have been 
taken in the casting. It is loudly proclaimed that now for the 
first time there is an object of worship free from all mystery 
and pretence of miracle, and indeed from all connection with 
powers either above or beneath. But the resources of the 
image-makers are not equal to their zeal; and, do what they 
can, they always have to end by making the feet of clay. The 
worship, accordingly, cannot be other than a short-lived 
fashion. Still, it may be desirable, for the benefit of some, to 
unveil the lower parts of these statues, in honour of which 
the dulcimers and cornets sound. 

Now a notable thing in regard to the preachers of Nature- 
religion is the way in which they press Gospel phrases and 
ideas into their service, with the view of enlivening what would 
be otherwise a dull discourse. They appear to expect success 
only by imitating Christianity as far as possible, attiring their 
images in its robes, and framing their sermons on the model of 
the orthodox, especially as regards the “dear brethren” and 
the “practical application.” Nay, is not their spirit identical 
with that of Christianity? Are they not full of compassion 
for the multitudes who have been wandering about misled by 
delusions and dreams ? 

Why Christians should be flattered by this sort of thing we 
cannot tell. But some of them are. And they show it by 
their wonderful deference to the arch-apostle of the new cult, 
the distinguished editor of our sacred books, and expounder of 
the “method of Jesus.” There seems to be an understanding 
among those who make any pretensions to acquaintance with 
the Zeit-geist that Mr. Matthew Arnold has the destiny of 
religion in his hands. He is our Atropos—the wielder of the 
fatal shears; and many who cling to the old faith betray 
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anxiety that he should deal gently with their creed. He sits 
as an oracle, and they bow their heads before the man who 
gibes at Shaftesbury and Ellicott and makes it his business 
to patronise Jesus Christ. For is he not gracious? While he 
denies their interpretations of the Bible, does he not praise the 
Bible itself? While he has to excise the prophetical from the 
writings of the prophets, does he not urge us to study them ? 
While he declares that miracles do not happen, does he not 
also declare that Jesus can never be superseded? It is quite 
possible to endure sharp criticism of the Church and its 
bishops when sympathy so uncommon distinguishes the critic. 
May it not turn out that he is, after all,a builder, not a 
destroyer? And then he has no desire to disestablish the 
Church. He scorns vulgar dissenters. Even denial of the 
supernatural, with such soothing sauce, is almost palatable, 
perhaps by and by will taste sweet when the appetite for it 
is acquired. 

Shall we not say that the Laureate has prophesied of our 
ecclesiastical Merlin and this Vivien of criticism ?—Merlin 
suspicious, yet beguiled by treacherous caresses— 

“ He walked with dreams and darkness, and he found 
A doom that ever poised itself to fall, 
An ever-moaning battle in the mist, 
World-war of dying flesh against the life, 
Death in all life and lying in all love, 


The meanest having power upon the highest, 
And the high ese broken by the worm. 


And Vi ivien ever sought to ote the ie 
Upon the great Enchanter of the time, 

As fancying that her glory would be great 
According to his greatness whom she quenched.” 


How is it that those who have their place to vindicate as 
masters in Israel have not yet repelled Mr. Arnold’s wily effort 
against Christianity? Has he cast the spell over them? 
Then, until they awake, the present discussion may at least 
show that there is no need to be at all alarmed by his strategy, 
however much it may offend. 

Mr. Arnold should have “ flourished” at the time of Christ, 
and been a Sadducee of high standing and influence in the 
Sanhedrin. Then of course he would have effected his 
mission. It would have been his, “ taking God’s Word under 
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wise protection,” to “correct its tendency to diffusiveness,” to 
the legendary and “unverifiable,” and by his clear reasoning 
to convince Christ that crucifixion would be a mistake, 
that Hellenism and its perfect lucidity afford the right 
method of establishing a religion. But he has come too 
late. The world has gone after the crucified Nazarene. Those 
who sit in the market-place will not mourn to the wailing nor 
dance to the piping of the belated prophet. Very likely he 
misunderstood the respect paid to him when he began to 
preach. He spoke so much of the Eternal, who “ makes for 
righteousness,” and of righteousness tending to life, that many 
fancied there must be at bottom a good deal in common between 
him and Christianity, and waited for it to appear. By this 
time, however, it is clear that his discovery is a mere formula, 
incomprehensible to those who have not learned the language 
in which it is written, worthless when comprehended. 

Our teacher has undertaken to bring religion home to the 
most ordinary British stupidity ; has staked his reputation, 
one seems to remember, on meeting the demand of the masses 
for plain saving truth. Surely, then, we are entitled to 
expect something that cannot fail to take hold of “un- 
instructed” persons—say the next couple one meets in the 
street—and compel them to own, some time or other, “a 
Power not themselves making for righteousness.” But when 
we ask what the Eternal who loveth righteousness really is, 
Mr. Arnold replies : “ Animaginary recommendation of virtue, 
originated for practical purposes by—man himself, in a moment 
of religious genius.” And when we further ask: “ Is there, 
external to man or within him—in heaven, earth, or the abyss 
—an energy that may be trusted to raise him out of the 
miry clay?” the answer deliberately and definitely given is 
—‘“ Yes; Nature ;” and that is the last word. 

Now this may be a gospel, and the darkness in which it 
leaves us, after all attempts to penetrate the cloud, may be 
that of imperfect eyes blinded by excess of light. After all, 
Mr. Arnold may be the true prophet he declares himself. 
Meanwhile, however, the vaunted clearness is very like that 
of the pane of glass Dr. Hodgson used to tell-of which took 
three persons to see through it. 

Mr. Arnold’s latest deliverance on the subject of religion is 
a “Comment on Christmas,” which appeared in the Contem- 
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porary Review last year. He kept a certain Christmas Day by 
going to church, hearing the “roll” of some “magnificent 
words of prophecy,” joining in the Collect, and, on his return 
home, adding one or two more to his series of critical formule : 
“the imultitude’s high ideal of pureness,” and “a necessary 
fact of nature.” With the latter he proceeded to work 
cunningly, for the purpose of undermining the supernatural 
and establishing a religion of Nature in place of “ popular 
Christianity.” But he appears to have forgotten, that Christ- 
mas Day, a “Discourse on Numbers,” which he had already 
given in America. Taking these together, we shall inquire 
what his Nature really comes to. 

The “Comment” begins by assailing an article of Christian 
faith which Mr. Arnold no doubt often reconnoitred before he 
hit upon a method of attack; and to this futile enterprise 
we may first give some consideration. He has a trick of 
fixing attention on certain adjuncts or circumstances of a 
doctrine, and, having easily blown them away, he then claims 
to have exploded the doctrine itself. Here, what he chooses 
to assail is the belief that Christ was born of a virgin; and he 
attacks it partly by criticism of a single Old Testament pro- 
phecy, partly by showing it to be legendary, and explaining 
how the legend arose. 

As to the special prophecy on which he spends his criticism, 
it is a pity he wasted arrows upon it, for everybody knows that 
the belief of Christians in the Incarnation does not rest upon 
that. We maintain the doctrine to be interwoven with every 
personal claim Christ makes. We believe it to be the heart 
of the New Testament, the fulfilment of the hopes of mankind, 
the spring of all the life of the world’s new age. It rests on 
facts which Mr. Arnold himself founds upon when he declares 
that Jesus is an absolute, that he stands above us all still, so that 
we cannot command him. Our belief, therefore, would remain 
although Messianic prophecy disappeared in the fire of criti- 
cism; and there is no need to linger here with Mr. Arnold. 

But the legend theory will delay us a little. We are told 
that the miraculous conception and birth of Jesus is “a lovely 
and attractive legend, which soon formed itself naturally and 
irresistibly around the origin of the Saviour.” 

A like story regarding Plato is brought forward ; and it is 
affirmed that in either case the legend is a tribute to pureness. 
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“In times, and among minds where science is not a power, and 
where the preternatural is daily and familiarly admitted, the 
pureness and elevation of a great teacher strike powerfully the 
popular imagination, and the natural,simple, reverential explana- 
tion of his superiority is at once that he was born of a virgin.” 

As arule Mr. Arnold is exceedingly careful. Has he shown 
his usual caution in this generalisation? Contemporary with 
Jesus, John Baptist, a teacher of rare pureness and elevation, 
appeared under circumstances favourable to the growth of such 
a legend. Did the popular voice say that he was born of a 
virgin? How is it that the story of his birth is altogether 
different? A little later, at the very time the legend is said 
to have arisen, we find another great teacher, remarkable for 
saintliness of life, whose name appears to have been exalted 
by some above that of Christ himself. Did any such story 
ever connect itself with the apostle Paul? How comes it that, 
in a period “when the preternatural was daily and familiarly 
admitted,” that “simple and reverential explanation ” of birth 
from a virgin did not form around the origin of him who has 
been truly called “one of the great spirits of all time”? Pass 
to the twelfth century, when legends “grew on every tree.” 
Of Dominic, the great popular teacher, whose miracles were 
superabundant, whose life was rigidly pure, stories innumerable 
are related to prove his extraordinary sanctity. Why is not 
this, that he was born of a virgin, one of them? Why was he 
only called the adopted son of Mary ? 

The parallel with Plato certainly remains. But Mr. Arnold 
knows quite well that about him there was another story, 
tracing his descent through Codrus to the god Poseidon. Is 
this explanation of his elevation and purity unnatural, as 
compared with the other? Or is that alone “natural and 
simple” which best serves the critic’s purpose? In passing, 
one would like to know why the pureness of Plato is described 
as “ signal and splendid,” and his faith as “ noble and serene,” 
on the ground of the dry affirmation that “dissoluteness is to 
be condemned in that it brings about the aggrandisement of 
the lower side in our nature, and the defeat of the higher.” 

To proceed, however: “the legend of the Incarnation” is 
declared to be “the people’s genuine translation of the fact of 
Christ’s unique pureness.” Chastity, it appears, was in the 
first century, “among the masses who love and foster legend,” 
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“a winning virtue.” So the legend of the miraculous concep- 
tion and birth of Christ is “the popular homage to a high ideal 
of pureness. It is the multitude’s way of expressing for this 
its reverence.” It is impossible not to pause here, and ask 
what multitude Mr. Arnold is talking of. Is it among the 
masses of Corinth, Ephesus, Rome, Thessalonica, that we are to 
find this high ideal of pureness, and the popular homage to it ? 

The masses of our own time no doubt show a rough 
appreciation of this virtue ; lewdness is unpopular, chastity is 
admired ; but, even after Christianity has been at work for 
eighteen hundred years, is it possible to say more? Surely 
Mr. Arnold does not maintain that in this particular we have 
declined from the level of the first century! It is very easy 
to paint fancy pictures of that period ; but since we are asked 
entirely to change our view of it, and that for the sake of a 
theory which is to abolish our faith in the Incarnation, we may 
fairly demand—On what facts then? Where is the evidence 
on which you build? 

In Rome, one would think, during the first century, pure- 
ness, not its opposite, was reckoned the burden. To select one 
fact: six vestals only were required; and the number was 
maintained with great difficulty, the most dreadful punishment 
failing to prevent their degradation. How could people who 
had breathed from infancy the polluted atmosphere of pagan 
ism at once estimate aright the purity of Christ, as far from 
coldness as it was from stain? The theory, be it observed, 
assumes that the popular mind was more impressed by the 
purity of Jesus than by any other manifestation of his nature. 
If this were true, there would be evidence to prove it. But 
every fact points in another direction. The apostolic epistles 
afford the best information regarding the state of early Christian 
society. Do these epistles warrant the assumption of our 
theorist? Can anyone read the letters of Paul to the Corinthians, 
Galatians, or Ephesians, and not see how strenuously he was 
labouring to create in the minds of Christians the high ideal 
which we are asked to believe the masses were cherishing ? 
In 1 Thess. iv. 6 is a remarkable expression : “The Lord is 
an avenger in all these things, as also we forewarned you and 
testified. . . . Therefore he that rejecteth” the gospel of pure- 
ness, “rejecteth not man, but God.” To the Ephesians 
again, after speaking of the Gentiles, “ who gave themselves up 
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to work all uncleanness with greediness,” he says: “ But ye 
did not so learn Christ, if so be that ye heard him ”—one of his 
keen satirical touches, implying a doubt whether they had ever 
attended to the Master’s teaching on this point. Was Paul 
ignorant of the time -in which he lived? Was hea man to 
spend himself upon an unnecessary task ? 

But perhaps it was in Palestine that the “legend ” arose. 
In society there we certainly see a favourable contrast to that 
of heathendom. And we find especially a high standard of 
purity maintained both by the Pharisees and the Essenes. 
How does this bear on the theory of the legend? Taking the 
Essenes, it is plain that, since they were well known, their 
puritanism must have shaped the popular judgment regarding 
any one not a member of their sect. What evidence, then, is 
there that Jesus was distinguished, or could have been distin- 
guished, for rigour of life, as compared with those ascetics ? 
Was not his purity of so fine a quality that the masses failed 
to understand it ? 

One thing the people of Christ’s time and after did believe 
in and venerate—his miraculous power. The evidence for 
this is overwhelming, and we should not have wondered if Mr. 
Arnold had made them explain that amazing power by saying 
that he was the Son of God, born in some miraculous way. 
But when the pwreness of Christ is said to have struck the 
multitudes, it would surely have answered better to represent 
them as excusing their own laxity by making out Jesus utterly 
different from themselves. On this subject of purity there is 
a legend in Christendom, the development of which can be 
traced. But it has to do with the character of Christ’s mother, 
not with his own. It is intended to explain, not how Mary 
could be the mother of a perfectly pure son, but how she could 
be “the mother of God.” A thorough and fair examination 
of the belief that Jesus was born of a virgin will show it to be 
interwoven with faith in his Divine Sonship. The New Tes- 
tament nowhere traces or suggests the connection which Mr. 
Arnold maintains; but it does continually ascribe the power 
and life of Christ to a unique superhuman origin ; and the whole 
subtle enterprise against our faith in the Incarnation must fail 
ignominiously unless it can find better methods of attack. The 
author of the “Comment on Christmas ” may claim to have in- 
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vented an explanation of legend, itself wildly improbable, and 
a thousand times harder to receive than all the New Testament 
miracles put together. The reverence of the masses of the 
first century for purity forsooth! Mr. Arnold required this 
ingredient in making his dynamite ; and that is the only reason, 
so far as we can see, for the invention. But imagine the 
enterprise to have succeeded ; imagine the method and secret 
of Arnold to have at last cleared all stupid aberglaube out of 
doors, leaving the house clean swept for the reign of “sweet 
reasonableness.” The belief in a personal God is gone; the 
supernatural is gone ; the Incarnation is brushed away. Well, 
the question now is: How without God to have religion ; how 
without a Saviour to save man from his ruinous vices. 
Mr. Arnold may well say that virtue is in grave danger. 
Since he wrote, point has surely been given to that assertion. 
It is clear that he himself is impressed by a sense of possible, 
perhaps imminent catastrophe. Yea, verily, to save man is a 
necessity, and the attempt of the evangelist of lucidity is not 
less significant than his failure is instructive. 

The watchword is Nature. “If pureness or any other 
virtue is still to subsist, it must subsist now-a-days, not by 
authority enforcing it in defiance of Nature, but because Nature 
herself turns out to be really for it.” We must interpret 
Nature, and by Nature we must live. This, to borrow a phrase 
of Mr. Arnold’s own, is a position which “ requires great bold- 
ness and great lucidity ;” and you would expect him next to 
tell us what the word Nature covers. Instead of doing so, how- 
ever, he procures for himself very ingeniously a certificate that 
the position is all right and eminently sound. There is no 
need to be alarmed, for it is “the great Coleridgian position : ” 
“Christianity, rightly understood, is identical with the 
highest philosophy, and, apart from all question of historical 
evidence, the essential doctrines of Christianity are necessary 
and eternal truths of reason—truths which man, by the vouch- 
safed light of Nature, and without aid from documents or 
tradition, may always and everywhere discover for himself.” 

Having quoted this very clear statement of Coleridge’s 
principle, Mr. Arnold proceeds :—“ When a Christian virtue 
is presented to us as obligatory, the first thing, therefore, to 
be asked is, whether our need of it is a fact of Nature.” 

Therefore—because this is the great Coleridgian position, 
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and I have adopted it—a very adroit way of throwing dust in 
our eyes, so that we shall not see the moralist “ fronting south 
by north”! Nevertheless, we have two or three questions to 
put to Mr. Arnold. Does he accept the phrase, “ vouchsafed 
light of Nature,” in the same sense as Coleridge? Does he 
maintain that any man’s inductions from his own experience 
are equivalent to necessary and eternal truths of reason? Is 
the presentation of truth to man’s reason the same as the 
enforcement of duty on man’s conscience? And then, what 
right has Mr. Arnold to slip “facts of Nature” into the place 
of “ necessary and eternal truths of reason,” as if they meant 
precisely the same? “Christianity, rightly understood,” says 
Coleridge, “is identical with the highest philosophy.” “Chris- 
tianity,” says Mr. Arnold, “is lucidity, plus ancient rhetoric, 
useful in kindling emotion.” And Mr. Arnold claims to be 
at one with the great Coleridgian position ! 

But passing from this, we are speedily confronted with 
another question: If Nature is to “confirm or deny our in- 
stinctive anticipations,” to “start us on our way,” must it not 
be proved to speak in one clear tone, and deliver one unwaver- 
ing message? Popular Christianity does so; and Mr. Arnold 
must speak as definitely as popular Christianity if he is to 
. effect anything. Does he? Let any reader refer to the 
serious admissions he has made as to the “ mobility and variety 
in men’s dispositions” which have often proved “fatal” to 
religion ; or read his lines— 


“ Nature with equal mind 
Sees all her sons at play ; 
Sees man control the wind, 
The wind sweep man away ; 
Allows the proudly riding and the foundered bark.” ? 


These quotations might serve as mottoes for one portion at 
least of the “Comment on Christmas.” For listen. “Let us 
return to Nature is a rising and spreading cry now, as it was 
at the Renascence. And the Christian pureness has so much 
which seems to contradict Nature, and which is menaced by 
the growing desire and determination to return to Nature.” 
“ The virtue has suffered more than most virtues in the hands 
of hypocrites ; and with hypocrites and hypocrisy as a power 
in English life there is an increasing impatience. It has been 


1 Empedocles on Etna. 
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mishandled also by the sincere, who are at the same time over- 
rigid, formal, sour, narrow-minded ; and these, too, are by no 
means in the ascendant just now.” This does not refer to the 
asceticism of the Church of Rome, for he speaks separately of 
that. It means unmistakably that people may be too chaste, 
and that Nature does not demand the severity of puritanism. 
We have heard this sort of thing often enough; but we cer- 
tainly did not expect to hear it from Mr. Arnold, especially as he 
professes to sympathise with the “ sacrificed classes.” As for 
the declaration that the decline of hypocrisy and the decline 
of sincerity are both helping the cause of pureness, that may 
seem at first sight mysterious, not to say absurd; but only to 
persons who do not understand logic. The argument is plain. 
Nature is for purity. Hypocrisy and narrow-minded sincerity 
damage purity. They must both, therefore, be unnatural, and 
it is only their decline that can assist the growth of pureness. 
If the Ilogical still objects that hypocrisy and sincerity are 
“facts of Nature,” and therefore ought to help virtue by their 
growth instead of their decline, we refer him to Mr. Arnold. 
He wrote the “ Comment on Christmas.” 

ut the new gospel proceeds to acknowledge “a growing © 
sense that gaiety and pleasure are legitimate demands of 
nature,’ and that with this growing sense comes the multipli- 
cation everywhere of the means of gaiety and pleasure, all 
which “solicits the senses, makes them bold, eager, and stirring.” 
At the same time, “the force of old sanctions of self-restraint 
diminishes and gives way.” And so we are led to the conclu- 
sion, already quoted, that “if pureness or any other virtue is 
still to subsist,” it must be, not by authority of the old 
theological kind enforcing it, but “because Nature herself 
turns out to be really for it.” The pane of glass seems to be 
thickening. It will take a dozen robust, non-lucid British 
Philistines to see through it soon. For if the love of pleasure 
is not natural to man, how does he experience it? And if the 
gratification of bodily appetites is natural, how can it ever be 
impure? And if it is often impure, so that a moral law is 
needed, then what about “ Nature” ? 

There is a cry that we return to Nature, and that cry 
menaces pureness. Men of the Renascence took the way their 
nature inclined, and it was not that of pureness. Men of 
Corinth and Rome in the first century did the same, as men of 
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Athens had done before them, and went far from pureness ; 
yet in that very century the masses reverenced purity so much 
that they cherished a legend in its honour, so bringing to light 
a necessary fact of Nature. Thus men who were so far from 
the truth of things as to believe, if not invent, an incredible 
legend, were yet able to perceive and value necessary facts of 
Nature, now lost sight of in our growing desire to return to 
Nature. What sort of stuff is this? And what does Mr. 
Arnold mean by it? He seems to be equally divided be- 
tween the views of Nature propounded by Mr. Snawley and 
Mr. Squeers in a certain memorable dialogue,’ and to be writ- 
ing a commentary which shall satisfy both parties. It is an 
unworthy enterprise, and the writer must be told plainly that 
on a point so momentous we have a right to claim the utmost 
“vigour and rigour” both in logic and in morals. 

Evolutionary theories of the origin of man make short work 
of this “necessary fact of Nature ”—that it is for pureness. 
And one who occupies Mr. Arnold’s position can scarcely 
leave them out of account. A critic of that school, if he cared 
to mention anything so obvious, would remind our author 
that polygamy has been practised since the dawn of history by 
races civilised and uncivilised; and a disrespectful critic 
might ask whether Mr. Arnold had this in his mind when he 
spoke of the over-rigid and sour, and whether we may expect 
to hear by and by of the lucidity, freedom, and breadth of Salt 
Lake society. 

Is there any way of escape from this tangle? Yes. “His 
own experience may in the end be the surest teacher for every 
man; but meanwhile. . . testimony as to the experience of 
others, general experience, is of the most serious weight and 
value.” Certainly; then let us have it. Sine vita non 
vivitur ; show us lives which prove the necessity of virtue, 
which establish beyond all question the natural worth and 
obligation of pureness. 

Well, we have borne a good deal so far, knowing that our 
friend had a theory to prove, and must be humoured ; but 






1 Nicholas Nickleby, ch. xlv.: “‘It only shows what natur’ is, sir,’ said 
Mr. Squeers. ‘She’s a rum un, is natur’.’ ‘She is a holy thing, sir,’ re- 
marked Snawley. ‘I believe you,’ added Mr. Squeers, with a moral sigh. 
‘I should like to know how we should ever get on without her, Natur’,’ 
said Mr. Squeers solemnly, ‘is more easier conceived than described. O 
what a blessed thing, sir, to be in a state of natur’!’” 
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when he names his witnesses, the time to revolt has come, for 
one of them is Goethe, and another is—Ninon de ]’Enclos! 
Goethe, whose certificate will not be of much account to those 
who can justify themselves by appealing to his practice; and 
Ninon, one of the most notorious of courtesans. 

To be sure, there are two other certificates—one from 
Sophocles, and one from Madame de Sévigné ; but as Goethe 
is ranked with Sophocles and Plato “among the loftiest spirits 
of the world,” and Ninon de l’Enclos with Madame de 
Sévigné among the most lucid, and the one testimony seems 
every bit as useful as the other, we are driven to ask—lIs 
purity after all of much consequence? Human nature being 
the court of appeal, men and women are brought forward, 
chosen out of all time, to give evidence. But they are not 
chosen for their purity, their saintliness. Take even Madame 
de Sévigné, whose life was regular enough. Are we to be in- 
structed in virtue by a woman who laughed at the sufferings 
of the Huguenots and applauded the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes? After all the talk about pureness and “grave 
danger,” it “turns out” that lucidity is the main thing, the 
saving salt—so far as there is any saving at all. “If ye were 
blind,” said the Master, upon whom Mr. Arnold is to improve, 
“ye should have no sin: but now ye say, We see; therefore 
your sin remaineth.” 

The question being of human nature, the witnesses chosen 
must of course have something to tell. But our instructor has 
himself taught us to consider conduct ; to look there, and there 
only, for the real nature and belief ofa man. The religion of 
Israel was entirely concerned with conduct, we were told, and 
the teaching of Jesus is in the same line. It is, accordingly, 
the conduct of Mr. Arnold’s witnesses with which we are con- 
cerned. Their lucidity we may admit, since it is pressed upon 
our attention; but on a moral question we distinctly refuse to 
take a few casual remarks as the sum of evidence. If Nature 
spoke through these persons, it was not when they posed them- 
selves to deliver fine sentiments, but when they went freely 
about the business of living. We adapt Mr. Arnold, as he has 
adapted Dr. Johnson, and commend the word to all whom it 
may concern: “Fine sentiments about purity are the last 
refuge of a scoundrel.” ? 


1 Discourses in America, p. 52. 














Strange witnesses. 639 


The prophets prophesy to Ninon of “eternal purity.” Does 
she believe them? Perhaps, when she has sucked her orange, 
and finds the rind bitter. When the orange lay in her hand, 
she did not think pureness on the whole the most useful. 
And with Nature alone for a guide, why should she? 
“ Nature,” she might have said, “has given me beauty and wit, 
and for these, as the world goes, I can have luxury, flattery, 
variety, the admiration of great men. I like these things, and 
why may I not have them?” So when she sold herself, what 
Arnold would ever have persuaded her to a different course ? 
“Nature is for purity,” says the moralist. “May be,” says 
Ninon, with a laugh; “some kinds of nature. That is the 
appropriate utterance of a jaded mind.’ I acknowledge 
nothing that may misdirect or retard me in the effort towards 
a complete, many-sided existence, or curtail my natural liberty 
of heart and mind.” So she, too, can use the word Nature skil- 
fully ; and what is there to say? Something the moralist 
murmurs about “living in the eternal order that never dies.” 
“ But what,” she asks, being a very practical person, “will you 
promise me if I take your way? I shall prove my lucidity ? 
I shall belong to your order? O thank you!—But 
regularity is a dull and stupid business ; you may have a turn 
for it; I have not. I like pleasure.’ And when at the end 
she says, “If I had known, I would rather have hanged myself,” 
her own world will just observe that this also is the appro- 
priate utterance of a jaded mind—a mere pathological 
symptom. As for our moralist, he can but lament the irre- 
mediable. Ninon was equal to making a bad bargain with 
the world; that was all. Yes; lucidity can be trusted so far 
as this: having failed to keep us pure during a whole life, to 
wake up at the end and damn us. A gospel here !—say rather 
a torch flashing over the gulf of despair. 

Mr. Huxley is reported to have once said: “The man of 
science who commits himself to even one statement which 
turns out to be devoid of good foundation loses somewhat of 
his reputation among his fellows; and if he is guilty of the 
same error often, he loses not only his intellectual but his 
moral standing, for it is justly felt that errors of this kind 
have their root rather in the moral than the intellectual 


1 We borrow here a phrase or two from Marius, the Epicurean. 
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nature.” This ruling is just; and we leave it with the remark 
that, in dealing with moral questions and the nature of man, 
a moral use of testimony is supremely necessary ; we expect 
to find no garbling of evidence, no hocus pocus. 

A prophet who at one time prays us to remember that 
“the brilliant Greece perished for lack of attention to con- 
duct ;” that its successor, the Renascence, “a _ brilliant 
Ishmael, . . . with the animating maxim, Let us return to 
Nature, died of provoking a collision with the homely Isaac, 
righteousness ;” that France, developing ?homme sensuel moyen 
“without misgivings,” attracts “everybody,” has “success,” 
but has also repeated “ disasters,”’—a prophet, we say, who at 
one time, with a deep moral sigh, prays us to remember all 
this, and a while afterwards declares to us that Nature is the 
mother and nurse of virtue, which can live only as it draws 
nutriment from her breast—is certainly not the free, lucid per- 
son he would have us believe, and is no way entitled to 
accuse Protestantism of “rude and blind criticism.” But 
even if his criticism were very much “alive at an unusual 
number of points”—man cannot live by criticism alone. What 
motive does he give us? As a moralist, he should be able 
to show the “risk,” and define the “peril,” of which he 
speaks. And when, instead of doing that, he busies himself 
in making neat phrases to convince lucid friends and puritan 
opponents that on the moral question he is “right,” we 
know what to think. “Go down! Go down!” as Deutsch 
used to say of anybody who disappointed him. Let us fetch 
in the Puritan ; he is at least sincere and thorough. 


“‘ Deliver not the tasks of might to weakness.” 


Nature, one would think, is powerful enough to achieve her 
ends. Mr. Arnold has spoken of “hitting the mark.” That, 
it may be said, Nature always does. Whatever is her business 
she does magnificently, at any cost, in spite of all our groans 
and curses. She overloads our instincts, as Emerson says, 
that she may be sure of us. “ Wary Nature makes us a little 
wrong-headed in that direction in which we are rightest, and 
on goes the game again with new whirl for a generation or 
two more.” For unreckoned centuries Nature has toiled at 
1 Literature and Dogma, Second Edition, pp. 354-356. 











Does Nature give moral ideals ? 641 
her Titanic enterprise, and her breath does not fail ; her hand 
is still firm and keen ; victoriously she goes on her way, and 
will go on hitting the mark for another millennium or two. 
Why not leave Nature to her work? Does she not confront 
us with her cool air, and say : “So hot, my little men! Be 
sure I can manage my own business.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Arnold replies, “you are perverting my mean- 
ing altogether ; this is really very crude and blind criticism. 
Have I not told you that ‘impulses proceed from two sources, 
quite different, and of different degrees of authority ;’? that 
morality is changed to religion when we grasp the idea of 
two lives,—one of them the higher self, ‘life properly so 
called ; the other ‘a lower transient self which is ‘the 
following of the wishes of the flesh and of the current 
thoughts’? Have I not begged the world to remember that 
‘the free development of our apparent self has to undergo a 
profound modification from the law of our higher, real self— 
the law of righteousness?’ The Nature I speak of, when I 
enforce morality, is not ‘the present constitution of things,’ 
but the issue of things; .. . conscience and the issue of 
things go together.” ° 

You split “ Nature” in two, then, making one part work 
contrary to the other? But by what right? Nature is one; 
Nature is impartial. You ascribe great authority to one 
“self,” while you keep the other in subjection; on what 
ground do you make that fantastical division? Suppose that 
under some circumstances Nature develops the idea of purity 
and even produces a race of men who are convinced that 
purity is essential; she must do this in just the same way as 
she produces strength and the belief that strength is best. 
Where do you find the emphasis on purity necessary to establish 
the ideal? Speaking generally, Nature is against dissolute- 
ness as it is against dishonesty,—that is, experience shows a 
certain amount of order to be necessary for society, and so 
you get the emphasis which makes the law. Civil society, 
emerging from chaos, creates a rule sufficient for its purposes. 
Beyond this Nature alone cannot go. And Mr. Arnold, having 
himself insisted that we must “use words as mankind gene- 
rally use them,” cannot employ “ Nature” to cover something 
1 Literature and Dogma, p. 201 et seq. 2 Ibid. p. 350. 
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else. For the ideal of pureness, as for any other ideal, Nature 
makes no provision. Just as she is, in the main, for self- 
preservation, not disinterestedness, so she is in the main for 
perpetuating the race and for the maintenance of families, but 
not for absolute purity. To Nature the pure man, finding his 
happiness in purity, is no more than the strong man rejoicing 
in his strength. They are both her children, as are the oak 
and the lily. 
“She cries : A thousand types are gone : 
I care for nothing, all shall go. 


Thou makest thine appeal to me : 
I bring to life, I bring to death ! ” 


Mr. Arnold may well say, “How many pitfalls there are in 
this word Nature !” 

One of Mr. Arnold’s authorities is Goethe. He, while desir- 
ing to conserve all which, as he said, “culture has won of 
Nature,” avowed marriage to be “ unnatural,’—that is, Nature 
cannot furnish or sustain the ideal of purity. Her aims forbid 
disorder, inordinate concupiscence ; but they do not forbid 
such freedom and easiness as Goethe allowed himself; they 
do not forbid a George Sand, a Burns. If they did, a George 
Sand, a Burns could not exist. 

3ut we depend on conscience and the issue of things, which 
“go together.” Here is fine reasoning! What is this but the 
“unverifiable,” so often and scornfully repudiated? How is 
conscience, as a product of Nature, to assert a principle which 
the operations of Nature have not yet demonstrated? If 
Nature is prognosticating an issue, science ought to be clearly 
indicating that issue. At least our best observers ought to be 
aware of it, foreseeing it. Huxley and Tyndall should be 
eloquent expounders of it; it should be finding a place in our 
manuals and popular lectures. Is it so? If it were, Mr. 
Arnold’s edition of the Bible would be a superfluity. Astro- 
nomy and geology have something to say about the destiny of 
this world ; but they do not require the Bible to back them 
up. Mr. Arnold, enunciating a new law of Nature, for which 
he has not yet found a name, need not trouble himself about 
the Bible any more than the astronomer does. Why should 
he beat the bush with such labour, such deep emotion, in 
order to start the hare? If Nature has that matter in hand 
she will duly effect it. 

















‘ The majority are bad. 643 


But we have not yet done with Mr. Arnold’s Nature. As 
individuals have a best and real self, so have races and 
nations. Salvation for them depends upon the bulk and 
power of the “remnant.” “The majority are bad,” said one 
of the wise men of Greece; but he wasa pagan. Much to 
the same effect, however, is the famous sentence of the New 


Testament, “ Many are called, few chosen.” “This appears a 
hard saying,... but turn it how you will, the few, as 


Cardinal Newman well says, can never mean the many... . 
Perhaps you will say that the majority is sometimes good; 
that its impulses are good generally, and its action is good 
occasionally. Yes, but it lacks principle, it lacks pexsistence ; 
if to-day its good impulses prevail, they succumb to-morrow ; 
sometimes it goes right, but is very apt to go wrong... . 
The world being what it is, we must surely expect the aims 
and doings of the majority of men to be at present very 
faulty.”’ Except for the conventional exegesis of a famous 
and perpetually misread text this might pass. Mr. Arnold 
goes on for some time proving from Plato and Isaiah that 
“the majority is always unsound,” that the only hope lies in 
what he calls the “comfortable doctrine of the remnant.” 
Nature is now discovered to be in the majority “ very faulty ;” 
and even the remnant does not always save. “It always 
bears a small proportion to the majority,” and “the grave 
thing for states like Judah and Athens is that the rem- 
nant is, must, in positive bulk be so small, and therefore 
so powerless for reform.” Passing next to speak of the differ- 
ence in races, he slows us how, as German seriousness dies 
out of the Gaul, it leaves the average sensual man who is 
“ludicrously insufficient on the moral side,” taking “fine 
sentiments” for “serious moral ideas.” The Gallic nature, 
he tells us, is for sensuality and gaiety; the Teutonic for 
steadiness and seriousness; and M. Renan can actually say 
that “ Nature cares nothing about chastity.” So it comes to 
this, that some races have, properly speaking, no inclination 
for purity; that the majority always and everywhere is 
unsound, and that even our Teutonic nature, which “ cares 
about chastity a good deal,” is decent only because we have 
a large remnant. 


1 Discourses in America, p. 6 et seq. 
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Here, then, we have a distinct admission that evolution has 
never produced a sound community and cannot insure the 
“issue of things” which conscience foretells. It is quite a 
chance, so to speak, if Nature maintains purity at all. And 
if at last we inquire how then she is to do what the “Comment 
on Christmas” demands of her in the way of establishing 
Christian pureness, we discover that nothing of the sort is 
looked for. The whole dependence “turns out” finally to be 
upon Germanic seriousness, and that discredited “authority,” 
which, thrust aside at the outset as utterly effete, is now in 
effect recalled and placed in command. “As a stage anda 
discipline, and as means for enabling that poor, inattentive, 
and immoral creature, man (!) to love and appropriate and make 
part of his being divine ideas, on which he could not otherwise 
have laid or kept hold, the discipline of Puritanism has been 
invaluable ; and the more I read history, the more I see of 
mankind, the more I recognise its value.”’ So far in the 
“Discourse on Numbers ;” and in the “Comment on Christmas” 
we find a panegyric of Christ equally significant : “ Christ is an 
absolute ; we cannot get behind him nor above him; cannot 
command him. But even were Jesus less of an absolute than 


he is, ... still the personage of Jesus and the Christian 
rules of conduct and recommendations of virtue ... would 


have a value which no new constructions can possibly have. 
. . . The way, truth, and life have been found in Christianity, 
and will not now be found outside of it.” 

Now in our reading of it this means that Christianity and 
Puritanism are forces of the Over-nature ; efficacious, therefore, 
where Nature ceases; and that Mr. Arnold, constrained to abjure 
the vain pedantries of Positivism—althongh that system is his 
natural resting-place—is under the necessity of returning to 
divine religion in order to find any hope for the future of the 
world. But in Mr. Arnold’s private interpretation, what does 
it mean? Simply that in Puritanism we have a current of 
the vague stream of tendency making for righteousness, some- 
what turbid and vehement for cultured taste, still the most 
living water which has yet flowed from the rock of Nature ; 
and that in Christ we have the supreme example of lucidity 
—except, perhaps, Mr. Arnold himself. It is very kind of him 


1 Discourses in America, p. 70. 






















A modern Balaam. 645 


to say that Christ is an absolute, and to give Christianity new 
certificates; very good of him to encourage his Anglican 
friends in saying their Collects and in observing Christmas, 
Easter, nay, even Trinity Sunday. If he goes on like this a 
while longer we shall see him in the churchyard some day, 
picking up and tenderly dusting the Athanasian Creed. But 
when he commends Christianity as useful because it yields 
surface springs of ernotion, which, until they run dry, the clergy 
may “ beneficially” turn to account, we take leave to tell him 
that, in the guise of a simple-minded man, with a single eye to 
the glory of God, he is vainly attempting to “play tricks with 
our understanding.” For the rest of the term of this world 
people are to be making-believe very hard, and to call it 
progress. We, for our part, are deeply concerned, not merely 
with the good behaviour of the masses, but with the salvation 
of society ; not merely to keep the East End quiet and— 
“sacrificed”’ by means of an old charm, and a cloudy sketch 
of judgment, but here and now to redeem the “ sacrificed” 
and the “idolators” alike, so that, as brothers, they may share 
and help forward the “renovation.” 

What use can Mr. Arnold make of his doctrine of Nature 
when he is brought face to face with the miseries and cravings 
of a great city, where the problems of human life crowd as 
thickly as the people? A few weeks before the “Comment” was 
written, its author was summoned to the east end of London, 
to give the “sacrificed classes” what help and direction he 
could. We mean no disrespect to those who invited him when 
we say that he set out, like a modern Balaam, to condemn the 
people who trust to a supernatural guide and helper, who 
expect shortly to enter a land of promise. And he improved 
upon Balaam ; he was even more Sphinx-like than the original. 
He allowed the “charm” of a new heaven and a new earth ; 
nay, he went so far as to assert that some day a renovation 
will come. There is comfort in the idea, and people who live 
in Bethnal Green or Whitechapel need moral opium of one 
kind or another. Surveying this poor blind Israel, with its 
crude visions, he really pities it; feels inspired to utter a few 
kindly warnings, a few vague consolations; at the same time 
never forgetting that a certain cultured Balak stands a little 


1 See Daily News, December Ist, 1884, 
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way off, wondering what this prophet, whom he is able to pro- 
mote to great honour, means; what he thinks he can effect. 
He knows quite well, however, what he is doing; he knows 
that it takes a great deal of lucidity to sit quietly starving in 
the East End after the West End has abolished God and the 
future life. “There is no Divine Father; no immortality 
except the ideal society of the future, which none of us will 
ever see ; no clearing up of the problems of righteousness aris- 
ing in each life ; no vindication of pain, sorrow, poverty, death ? 
Why then, let us help ourselves wherever we can; let us force 
our way into Canaan at once, by all possible means. If there 
is nothing but this life, we must have it. The good Lord 
Jesus has had his day. Do not talk about the judgment of 
the prince of this world; let us see it done; let us do it our- 
selves. If we are to be any the better for it, the affair must 
not be delayed.” 

Balaam understands the danger, and, to Balak’s astonishment, 
he neither curses at all, nor blesses at all. Let them give dili- 
gent attendance at Bethnal Green Museum. Study of water- 
colour drawings and Chinese pottery may do wonders for them. 
Frequent contemplation of grinning Japanese figures may 
elevate their spirits above the cares and worries of life. And 
for Balak, let him be warned in time. “Said I not unto thee: 
What the Lord saith that will I speak ?” 


A “not us making for righteousness,” abstract, impersonal--- 
what is this for practical purposes? Men will mind such a 
stream of tendency as little as we here mind the Amazon or 
the Orinoco. It brings to bear on us no pressure of responsi- 
bility ; yet without responsibility and the gravity it gives to 
life you will have—not men at all—only bubbles, feathers blown 
about with every wind; no materials for society ; nothing but 
flimsy units, incoherent because imponderable. We talk of 
what men may do, what culture may do for them, what it is 
well for them to avoid, well for them to follow. But may 
and should will never save. It is necessary to tell men 
what they must do; what, by laws they cannot evade, they are 
bound to do. This is the only effectual principle of human 
progress. By some teachers of religion it is not properly 
recognised. They attempt, it has been well said, to save men 














No responsibility, no gospel. 


as if they were invalids, by providing hospitals and convales- 
cent homes for them, or as victims of enchantment, by utter- 
ing over them a formula which breaks the spell and sets them 
free. And so these teachers achieve little in proportion to 
their zeal and apparent success. Salvation is not a miracu- 
lous tour de force apart from the laws of our life and proper 
humanity. 

Now, responsibility to self or self-made law is nothing. No 
society has ever attempted to exist on the basis that every man 
should do what is right in his own eyes ; and degrees of culture 
make no difference here. Individualism in morals is altogether 
an absurdity. Nor is responsibility to fellow-men, apart from 
any further reference, of much account,—a mere matter of 
police. Neither any man nor any association of men has the 
right to lord it over me. Let who will object to my proceed- 
ings ; I may just as properly object to theirs. Although they 
compel me to submit to their way, they show no real authority 
over me. I shall not acknowledge a duty because a thousand 
or ten thousand insist upon it—else all the errors men have ever 
cherished would impose themselves upon me. It is notorious 
that half the business of life consists in sifting human theories, 
in rejecting or modifying what humanity urges. The spectres of 
the tribe can never furnish a law of life to thoughtful men, who 
must, nevertheless, have a law of life and march in rank with 
their fellows. As for those we call immoral, dishonest, cruel, 
it would be a question whether we have any right to brand 
them with such names. If thieves should claim the liberty to 
measure their wits against our precautions, we could not logi- 
cally deny their claim; we could only double the number of 
police. Why may not the thief condemn society, as well as 
society condemn the thief? To this it must come if the ground 
of duty goes no deeper than the vote of the greater number. 
The whole question is of ability, cunning. Each takes as much 
of his own way as every other man’s way will allow. There is 
no more responsibility than among the animals in a forest— 
elephant and snake, tiger and fawn, humming-bird, nightingale, 
cockatoo, and leaf-insect; each is good after its kind, and follows 
the instincts of its race. Then, according to science, the fittest 
will survive. This is nature. With a theory of responsibility 
which rests on the authority of the “better self” or the “rem- 
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nant,” you can reach no higher. Between social order and 
chaos there is but an accidental separation, varying, indefinite. 
Yet on this we are asked to rely. “If there were no moral 
law, it would be necessary to invent one.” The trouble is to 
invent one that will not founder ignominiously on its trial 
trip, as the new religions of the nineteenth century are apt 
to do. 

We want responsibility still, so that we may have men and 
the makings of society. Let us question popular Christianity ; 
and we shall not allow ourselves to be troubled about aberra- 
tions or unverifiable garniture. We have to do with essentials. 
To begin, Christianity, as universally believed, lays down a 
clear and adequate law of obligation, intelligible to everybody, 
finding support in the human conscience everywhere. It 
declares that each man, as existing—with his own sphere of 
energy, his personal identity, and a measure of freedom—stands 
related intimately, directly to the source of existence, the 
fountain and limit of personal freedom. It emphatically con- 
tradicts the notion that any man can be a law to himself, and 
the other notion that in moral affairs a majority may rule. It 
enforces obligation by revealing to men, beyond Nature, a 
kingdom of which they are all subjects, sustaining relations to 
one another, and to its eternal laws. It addresses even to the 
most ignorant, the most degraded, a solemn call to be a man 
and act a man’s part: “Arise, and stand upon thy feet. 
Thou art of value in the universe ; thou hast a place to fill, a 
destiny to accomplish.” At the same time to the Sévignés and 
Goethes, standing apart in a region of culture and self-enjoy- 
ment, it carries the needful message: “ What have you been? 
What have you done? There is One to whom you also must 
render account.” 

Here Christianity begins ; and having brought home respon- 
sibility to man and stirred him to think of duty, it proceeds 
without delay to meet his reasonable claim, his persistent 
desire for a correlative right or hope; so that duty is not left 
a cruel burden impossible to bear, or even to admit in thought. 
Modern altruism, strangely, sadly inexorable, forces upon man 
a weight of care and stoically forbids him to indulge a single 
personal expectation ; it is a new and subtler asceticism, with- 
out the vision that made bright the desert hermitage. Not so 
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Christianity. While it says emphatically, This must be done, 
This law is imperative, eternal, it points to the origin of law 
in the character of a Divine Father, infinitely generous and 
patient, who is on the side of the human race. His com- 
mands are imperative, because they are benignant ; uncompro- 
mising, because they are supremely wise. His will and 
purpose for man have been unfolding themselves in history, 
enforcing themselves in providence from age to age, with a 
marvellous blending of severity and gentleness, the expression 
of a serious far-reaching love. So the Christian idea of 
responsibility creates a grave, resolute type of character, 
because it rests on the eternal power and certain judg- 
ment of God; and its complement is the idea of redemp- 
tion, charged with strength, joy, promise for every human 
being, however low in the scale, opening to the heavy-laden a 
door of boundless hope. 

So, along with the responsibility of man to his Maker, comes 
another responsibility, that assumed by Christ,—the grace 
of God that bringeth salvation; and Redemption utters itself, 
becomes the keynote of the march of life. Here is love 
demanding and answering to love. Here is sacrifice requiring 
and answering to sacrifice. In Jesus Christ the Divine light 
of compassion and righteousness burns into a focus, the clear 
radiance of which illuminates the dark regions of human 
experience. What is Mr. Arnold’s Christ? An accident; a 
unique and fortunate accident of human development. An 
absolute? But why? How can Mr. Arnold, on his own pre- 
mises, be so sure that Christ is an absolute? Why not Plato? 
Why not himself? There are a good many people who will 
avow that Jesus of Nazareth is too pure, too spiritual for this 
world ; that necrosis is an “aberration of theological dogma.” 
The supremacy of Jesus, what is it? That of one who con- 
fidently offers to our race what no other acknowledged leader 
ever thought of offering in his own name, his own power. 
And yet he, in whom we reverence a majestic type never 
realised elsewhere, of truth, dignity, and holiness, is not self- 
centred, but testifies of his relation to a Father who sent him, 
a Father to whom we also are related, with whom we must 
come to be one, as He is. He sweetens responsibility to us by 
undertaking duties like ours, a burden like that we have to 
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bear ; and his life and death bring redemption, by lifting us 
out of sin and weakness into his own freedom and exaltation, 
his own life of obedience and love, which is eternal. 

It is easy to understand why Mr. Arnold has had to drop 
lucidity and Nature, after all his attempts to conjure with them, 
and has turned wistfully to Christ. So must all systems of 
thought, all schemes of renovation. Without this life there is 
no living ; without this energy there is no going forward to the 
heights of being that await us. “The preaching of Jesus 
Christ” is “the revelation of the mystery which hath been 
kept in silence through times eternal, but now is manifested, 
and, according to the commandment of the eternal God, is 
made known unto all nations unto obedience of faith.” Yes; 
Mr. Arnold may well look wistfully to Christ; he may well 
cast backward glances at the old Puritanism, and call it “that 
excellent discipline.” For, whatever dissent there may be 
from this doctrine or that method, there is no denying that 
Puritanism has given the world men of massive build—moral 
giants, who have won the great battles of freedom, and pushed 
forward the outposts of the advancing race. And their strength 
lay in their belief. A righteous God, to whose will man is 
reconciled by the life and death of Christ; a narrow way of 
faith and discipline for each human being; a Divine judgment, 
and an immortal soul;—from these conceptions, as from a 
mighty root, has grown all that is strong, free, and fruitful in 
Western civilisation. We fall back here on the great store of 
Christian biography to show what honest, robust lives this 
religion has produced. We challenge culture and naturalism 
to show in any of their disciples a tithe of the vigour with 
which “ popular Christianity ” has inspired thousands and tens 
of thousands. Attic salt, delightful as it is in the flavouring 
of life, is not food-stuff; man lives as he is resolute, sincere, 
unfaltering in truth and purity. To see and cleave to the 
right at any cost, that is the one thing imperatively demanded 
of the soul. ROBERT A. WATSON, M.A. 
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ArT. II11—The Relation of the Gentile Nations in Old Testa- 
ment Times to the Moral Government of God. 


I. 


N the following pages a humble effort will be made to pre- 
sent to the mind of the reader a small portion of an inter- 
esting and far-reaching subject. The nature of the subject is 
such that it is impossible even to state it, without appearing 
to be guilty of ambition or presumption. This is a charge in 
relation to spiritual themes, to which the reverent and the rash 
investigator is alike liable. The majesty of dimensions which 
inheres in every Divine work may be so displayed in each par- 
ticular case, as to fill the soul with the feeling of the incon- 
gruity between its aim and its efforts, and to represent the 
soul as attempting the impossible task of compassing and 
defining a work of God. 

This charge, which in other themes, such as the Trinity and 
the Person of Christ, is provoked by the loftiness, the spiritu- 
ality, and the abstract character of the subject, here grounds 
itself rather upon the massiveness of the subject ; and upon the 
rashness of the enterprise to which it invites the soul, in setting 
before it, as the object of its investigation, a property, univer- 
sally diffused indeed throughout human history, yet dim and 
subtle. Yet, on the other hand, the directly human interest 
which attaches to the question, and our necessary familiarity 
with other aspects at least of the rich material of human 
nature, which is here under treatment, promise us more definite 
and intelligible results than do speculations about the Divine 
essence. 

Our simple endeavour shall be to gather together the Bibli- 
cal data on the subject, and to indicate the truths which they 
suggest, in regard to several topics of vital moment which they 
touch. Among these we may particularly specify these three : 
in the first place, the light thrown by them upon the architec- 
ture of human history, in the principle of the organic structure, 
the vital interdependence in its various members, of the 
history of our race. Again, these data furnish us, as we shall 
find, with full and varied insight into the method of revelation. 
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Our attention is usually so much engrossed with the products 
of the method, with their exact determination, and with the 
discussion and disposal of questions preliminary to our reach- 
ing these, that the full character of the instrument itself is 
overlooked. The interest of the ultimate question, of what we 
are to receive through the method, overbears that of the nature 
of the instrument itself. Our interest in positive conclusions 
attainable through the use of the instrument, is apt to make 
us indifferent, perhaps, to the full and thorough examination 
of the instrument itself. The ultimate interest, the dogmatic, 
beckons to us, and we hasten forward. As one masters the 
instrument, one gets possession, not potentially, or mediately 
through its use, but in the very comprehension of it, of truths 
of revelation. The very nature of the instrument possesses 
the quality of revelation, so that, according as it is truly dis- 
cerned, some measure of revelation is apprehended. The 
instrument and the contents of revelation blend together in a 
wonderful manner. 

And yet further, we shall find that the data on this subject 
presented to us in the Scriptures, throw a new light for us 
upon the world-history of our own times. They cause us to 
contemplate it, even in its remotest limits and darkest scenes, 
with lively interest and reverent curiosity ; for the fundamental 
principle with which we are furnished is, that wherever human 
history is developing itself there a moral discipline prevails 
and a moral revelation is being elaborated. The essential 
principle of the Divine method which was embodied in Israel, 
and aimed at imparting blessing to man universally, through 
the medium of a small but highly-favoured section, is still in 
operation. 

Many features of strong contrast obtain between ancient 
Israel and the Church of Christ, but in several respects a 
marked similarity prevails. In Christ the ultimate reality has 
appeared, and in the completed canon the Church is the cus- 
todier of a fixed revelation ; but the function of each is the 
same, viz., that of being the medium of the highest blessings to 
all without ; and the successful discharge of this function, in 
both alike, is dependent on the intensity with which the idea 
of their calling was perceived and responded to. And just as 
the true discernment of Israel’s function as a teaching medium, 
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leads us out into the recognition of the moral element in 
Gentile history,so now-a-days, although only all the more con- 
fidently, because of being encouraged in it by the illustration 
and authority of Israel, do we look abroad upon the universal 
history of our times, assured that there is a moral nisws valid 
to some end, within the movements, national and social, which 
we witness,—that they are a moral testimony, and afford a 
moral revelation. 

A moral impulse animates every great movement, national 
and social, as may be discerned among recent illustrations—in 
Britain’s emancipation of her slaves, and in the unification of 
Italy under Victor Emmanuel,' 

Any true perception of the peculiar character and function 
of Israel involves us at once in a network of mysterious ques- 
tions. Its unique position leads us at once into the considera- 
tion of the nature and method of revelation to the world, and 
as we trace, for even the shortest distance, the forth-going steps 
of this revelation, we find rising before us the vast fact that is 
designated by the phrase, ‘the solidarity of the human race,’ 
and which we accept as denoting the organic structure of the 
race in all the spheres—-religious, social, and economic—in which 
man has his life. It tells us that all the various nations of 
the world are to be regarded, not as a bag of marbles, where each 
is distinct and complete in itself, and where no mingling with 
each other takes place, but as a body composed of different 
members, which are yet governed and unified by a common 
life. 

These two facts of the election-form of revelation through 
Israel, and the solidarity of the human race are the counter- 
parts and complements of each other. They represent opposite, 
but not mutually exclusive ideas. Both must be recognised, 
and the respective testimonies which they bear to human nature 
and life noted, in order that we may attain to a philosophic 
understanding of the historical movements and progress of 
the race. 

These two facts of election and solidarity as pertaining to 
the race meet us everywhere in human history, and much of 
the interest of its study consists in observing the specific 
contributions which the several members of the human race 


1 See Godwin’s Life of Victor Emmanuel. 
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have made to the enrichment and progress of the family as a 
whole, and the manner in which these have been received and 
used. When we ascend to the highest sphere in which this 
principle of election operates, we find that it is characterised 
by supernatural features. The nature of the matter here to be 
communicated, the knowledge of the true God, and the condi- 
tion of man in relation to it, render this necessary. Considering 
the manner in which man stands related to spiritual and 
divine realities, we do not believe that it was possible for any 
part of the human race to evolve, under the simple constraint 
of those powers which may be sufficient to account for results 
in lower fields of experience, the great religious system which 
is associated with the name of Israel. 

In all the lower spheres of human interest we find this same 
principle at work ; but it is in a form which does not confront 
us with such baffling questions as we find in the case of Israel. 
The fact which lies at the root of the principle of natural 
selection, viz., the diversity of original endowments of character 
and power, imparting particular qualifications, and giving an 
impulse towards specific ends to certain individuals and 
nations, is in its origin inscrutable. Yet, accepting the fact, 
its mode of operation is intelligible. Each faculty naturally 
seeks the pleasure or enjoyment which is the result of its per- 
fection. As it rises towards this point it increases in strength 
and influence, and becomes more energetic in communicating 
its own light or fire to the dormant susceptibilities of others 
which are within its range. Such leadership of the world may 
be but temporary. It may have struck a vein which ends in 
a cul de sac, and does not issue in the eternal light which 
girdles the world. 

Every leadership must be superseded which does not start in 
a line of perfect truth. Thus the military prowess of Assyria 
and Persia, and the exploits of Hannibal and Cesar, not 
working amid the material conditions belonging to the finality 
of their subject, have not imparted an enduring influence to 
the matter which they handled with such marvellous success 
for the occasion. 

But with regard to other great illustrations of the principle 
with which the history of the world furnishes us, it seems to 
be safe to assert that no supersession of them will now take 
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place. These illustrations of the power of this principle and 
method, of national or rather universal advance on the part of 
the race, stand before us in the light rather of creations sum- 
moned into existence by the genius of nations in whose minds 
the final principle of the matter was present, though perhaps 
not consciously, while as yet they were but embodying their 
ideas in their first form of expression. 

Thus is it, ¢.g. with the sculpture and drama of Greece, with 
the civil law of Rome, and with the economic arts of Great 
Britain and the United States of America. Restricting our 
view at present, for the sake of simplicity, to the past, we 
regard the art of Greece in its two divisions of sculpture and 
the drama, and the civil law of Rome, as affording perfect 
illustrations of the principle under discussion. They have 
passed into the life-blood of the foremost nations of the world. 
They have influenced their whole life of thought, feeling, and 
action, and are everywhere regarded still as models and 
authorities. These not merely illustrate the principle, but in 
their own directions have monopolised it. 

These things, however, art and civil law, go with the grain 
of natural endowment, and the operation of the principle of 
election as it obtains here is easily understood. Natural 
impulse prompts every faculty or endowment to seek its own 
perfection in the successful exercise of its power, and the 
winning of a sphere in which it may indulge its propensity 
without check. But the law, that the selfish pursuit of an 
object is overruled to subserve the common weal, is here in 
force. What is victory and progress towards perfection on the 
part of the aggressive power, is to those who are touched by 
it, the quickening of sympathies, the awakening of capacities, 
and the imparting to them of its peculiar gift. Thus general 
enrichment takes place, and universal progress is made. 

But it is very different with the matter which we have to 
consider—the religion which has been delivered to the world 
through the medium of Israel. We cannot set the illustration 
of the principle which we have here under review, upon the 
same natural basis as may be assigned to the instance which 
we have just considered. The diversity in respect of original 
endowments and natural propensities, which obtains among 
individuals and races, is a matter that is shrouded in darkness, 
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which certainly does not diminish in intensity as the endow- 
ment rises in the nature of its substance. Greater mystery 
also rests upon the communication to others of Israel’s peculiar 
gift, than is the case in those instances which have been 
already considered. 

The possession of some peculiar endowment or gift, such as 
military prowess or strong musical taste, naturally prompts the 
holder of it, as we have seen, to strive after the maximum 
of enjoyment which it can afford. The very exercise of the 
endowment in compliance with a natural impulse is a delight, 
and the possessor craves the further one of the increased 
power and the wider domain which successful exercise brings. 
In selfishly seeking merely his own gratification, in the 
indulgence and perfecting of his tastes and powers, the 
possessor of the endowment or faculty becomes unconsciously 
the imparter of a new enrichment to those whom he conquers. 

But this simple and natural mode of explanation, this 
rationale of similar instances, has no place in the case of 
Israel. Each feature which it presents is directly contradicted 
in Israel’s performance of her similar function. The gift 
which distinguished her was distasteful to her; it fired her 
with no enthusiasm, warmed her with no genial sympathy, 
and opened in her bosom no fountain of joy. No natural 
impulse, even of a selfish sort, stimulated her to strive after 
the realisation of her gift in as perfect a form as_ possible. 
She was the cold, unsympathetic possessor of a gift, averse to 
all that action of conquest to which a gift naturally prompts 
its possessor, and afar off from that secret function of enrich- 
ing the lives of others to which the cherishing of the gift in 
its highest form always leads the soul. Israel never rendered 
even that blind missionary service, which, by the constraint of 
Providence, the self-seeking ambition of a superior power 
renders to those whom it overcomes. 

We have thus set before us here two very different illustra- 
tions of election, as a principle that operates in the manifold 
development of our world. In both we find that the starting- 
point is shrouded in mystery. How the peculiarity comes to 
be there we cannot explain, but when we investigate the 
rationale of action in the different instances, we find that in 
one class it is explicable, while in another it is not so. In 
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one case the principle travels along the course of nature, while 
in the other, that of Israel and her religion, it proceeds in 
violation of it. 

In both manifestations the principle of election exhibits 
mysterious features, but in the case of Israel we find some- 
thing that is unique ; for there is the additional element of 
mystery as regards her possession of her gift, that it was one 
towards which she cherished an antipathy. With a gift that 
was in antipathy to her taste, and with a career carried on in 
violation of natural principles, we have presented to us features 
which make the case of Israel, to which they belong, quite 
unique. The distinction is sufficiently broad to entitle us to 
speak of the one set of illustrations as those of natura! election, 
while that unique one which is exhibited by Israel is one of 
supernatural election. 

At the same time, we cannot but admit the fact, that to a 
certain extent, although in a degree which does not at all 
diminish the necessity for supernatural action in the endow- 
ment of Israel with its peculiar gift of the Jehovistic religion, 
a natural fitness is discernible in her, in the persons of her 
choicest members, for their function of receiving and sympa- 
thising with their supernatural gift, and of their discharging 
their personal share of that function by giving effective 
expression, in their personal and official character, to the 
Jehovah-revelation which was committed to them. In Abra- 
ham, David, and Isaiah, we see superlative capacity for 
illustrating some of the distinctive features of the Jehovah- 
revelation ; for the fervour of the faith which it demanded, 
the intimacy of the personal relations with God to which it 
invited, and for the idealism which it required in those who 
would sympathise worthily with its aim of universal conquest. 
Yet these capacities, marvellous as is the sympathy which 
they manifest towards Israel’s function when stimulated by 
their appropriate object, could not, we are persuaded, have 
originated, by any process of natural evolution, the spiritual 
truths with which the name of Israel is identified. The 
national mind of Israel, as a whole, never worked naturally 
or con amore upon the subject committed to her. The con- 
ditions essential to a natural elaboration of any idea or system 
were completely wanting in the case of Israel. There was 
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no national spiritual interest in the Jehovah-revelation which 
was committed to them. It did not go with the grain of the 
national propensities to favour the development of what had 
been committed to them. Still less was it within their power 
to originate, by their national genius, the characteristic ideas 
belonging to it. It was only through the medium of a slender 
line of choicest spirits that their national testimony was pre- 
served and rendered intelligible. It was only under the steady 
pressure of discipline that Israel was kept even in external 
contact with their calling, of bearing witness to Jehovah 
as the one God and to His covenant truths. They were no 
enthusiasts for Jehovah; they were never propagandists of 
His truth. The appearance in the world of the truths with 
which their name is associated, can be accounted for only by 
the direct exercise of supernatural power. 

The other fact which history presents to our view, and 
which is the counterpart of that one just considered, is the 
solidarity of the human race. By this is meant the organic 
character of human society, in virtue of which the peculiar 
ideas, truths or qualities, discoveries or arts, which are diffused 
by the triumphant march of an elect people, are assimilated 
by those whom they conquer. This property belonging to 
human society waits upon and responds to that one which has 
been already considered. It exists as a latent capacity for 
sympathy that requires to be awakened, perhaps whetted, 
before it appropriates the treasure, or yields itself up to the 
new spirit which calls upon it. 

We find every variety of feature characterising the appro- 
priation by nations of the boons brought near to them by 
the successive dominating influences which have swept over 
them. On the one hand, we find in certain nations sluggishness 
of response and imperfect reception (as, eg. in the art of 
sculpture by Rome), while as illustrations to the contrary 
effect, we may point to the adoption of the Greek drama as 
the universal model, to the acceptance of the civil law of 
Rome as the basis of all modern codes, and to the substantial 
adoption, in rising nationalities aiming at political order, of the 
principle of limited monarchy, as illustrated in the British 
Constitution. Throughout the wide domain in which we may 
look- for illustrations of this great formative principle of 
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human history, we find manifestations of all variety of temper 
of nations in regard to it: from the Chinaman, impenetrable 
to Western ideas and arts, to the perhaps too ample and 
precocious adoption by infant colonies of Western modes of 
thought and action. 

The principle also, as we might expect, is not left to operate 
in its native purity, and to proceed at its normal pace. The 
natural tendency to respond to what appears to be desirable, 
to appropriate a boon which offers itself within reach, is stimu- 
lated and corrupted by base motives of ambition, self-interest, 
and vanity, and its native vigour is sapped, and its genuine 
function deranged, through its yielding to the constraint of 
imitation and fashion. 

Yet, making all due deductions for the corruptions to which 
the principle is subject, it still remains true, that the truth 
which beats within it, the solidarity or organic structure of the 
race, is one of the two great factors of human history. Mere 
conquering force, which is all the length that the principle of 
election brings one, cannot account for human progress. 
There must be a receptive sympathy, discerning and appropri- 
ating what is good and desirable. It is by the joint action of 
these factors of election and solidarity, the one in the blind 
pursuit of its own gratification and perfection unconsciously 
diffusing the material of general progress, and the other assimi- 
lating the same, that social and national progress takes place. 

These factors are both alike liable to many and powerful 
modifying influences, which weaken and obscure the operation 
of the natural principle. 

For one thing, the characteristic endowment or commanding 
power of a nation does not exist in isolation from all other 
faculties, nor is it present in equal force in all the members of 
the same community. Other aims than those which posterity 
holds to be distinctive of them have appeared above the hori- 
zon of every national career. And other forces than those 
which have embodied themselves in the characteristic and 
enduring monuments bequeathed to us, as the symbol and 
the measure of each nation’s contribution tothe universal heri- 
tage, have struggled for expression and victory in the history 
of every nation. 

And besides this, even in what may be truly regarded as 
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the genius of a nation, we do not find that the progress is 
direct and constant. It manifests stages of development. 
We find one of immaturity, in which the power has not been 
fully conscious of its own aim ; and may trace the experiments 
and revisals by which genius has required to ascertain its true 
end and method, before it could revel in the exercise of its 
power. One requires but to compare the productions of 
Cimabue and Giotto with those of Raphael and Guido Reni, 
to observe the broad margin of perfectibility through which 
even genius may require to travel ere it attain the climax 
of expression. These things warn us not to expect to find 
the path of genius of any uniquely endowed people, to be clear, 
narrow, and unembarrassed. We must lay our account with 
encountering what is tentative, and also manifest shortcomings 
and apparent back-goings. And if this is so in the case of the 
possessors of the gift, who are moved to true and full expres- 
sion by the creative impulse which inheres in the very gift 
itself, how much more so must it be with those whose part it 
is to respond merely with an appreciative sympathy? The 
assimilation of the gift, the response to influence, is slower- 
paced and more chequered of aspect than the manifestation 
of the gift. 

And yet further, it is clear that these properties will mani- 
fest themselves most strongly in the instance which we have 
to consider, in which neither the possessors nor the recipients 
of the gift felt themselves to be in their natural element in 
dealing with it. The unique endowment conferred went not 
with the natural taste or desire, and both parties, in the forms 
in which they were respectively called upon to deal with it, 
felt themselves to be handling a foreign element. 

The Jehovah-revelation which was conferred upon Israel 
was never adopted by the nation generally, with that enthu- 
siasm which marks delight in the possession of a gift, and is 
the best augury of its successful exercise. Israel required to 
be sternly held to its world-function by the denunciations of 
prophets and the discipline of Providence. They required to 
be chastised into purity and courage. A moral service of testi- 
mony and life, rendered in such an enfeebled form, could not 
be expected to be successful in diffusing itself among. the sur- 
rounding nations. It bore upon its forehead the ban of self- 
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condemnation. Its spiritual history was a record chiefly of 
warnings and denunciations, of slothfulness and infidelity, of 
inconsistency, failure, and chastisement. The kind of image 
of Jehovah-truth which alone could be reflected from such a 
representative, and the kind of influence for Jehovah which 
alone could proceed from so turbid an experience, demonstrate 
that if any spiritual effect of interest or sympathy were produced 
in the surrounding Gentile nations, it must have descended 
upon them from some higher source than that of the natural 
influence of Israel’s testimony. 

Just as we have seen that we cannot account for Israel’s 
possession of the Jehovah-revelation upon any principle of 
mere natural evolution, but are shut up to a supernatural con- 
ferring of it, so is it also when we are called upon to account 
for the fact, which we find variously illustrated in Scripture, of 
a certain amount of interest in and appreciation of the 
Jehovah-revelation committed to Israel on the part of Gentile 
nations. It cannot be explained by the mere natural influence 
of Israel’s testimony, for that was rendered in a form that 
would much rather have perplexed and repelled than attracted 
any that lay open to impression. 

We are thus conducted to the general truth concerning 
Israel’s function, with which every student of the Bible is 
familiar, of its being the teaching medium of the world in 
things spiritual, through the Jehovah-revelation confided to it. 

The fact of the Gentile nations being the ultimate object in 
view in the election of Israel as the people of Jehovah, was 
made clear from the very beginning of their existence as a 
nation. It entered into the Divine proclamation, which 
announced to Abraham his destiny as the founder of this 
people: “In thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed ” 
(Gen. xii. 3). It passed into the consciousness of the most 
spiritual minds in Israel, as evinced by the prayer with which 
Psalm lxvii. opens. And it is further clear from the sections 
of the prophetical writings addressed to various Gentile nations, 
that they were the subjects of the moral and spiritual interest 
and care of Jehovah. In support of these statements reference 
may be made to Isaiah xiii-xxiii, and Ezekiel xxv.-xxxil, 
as Gentile sections in the prophetical writings; to the 
3o0ks of Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Obadiah, as Gentile 
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books; to the Book of Job as supplying a Gentile thread to 
revelation ; to Melchizedek, Abimelech, Hagar, Jethro, Rahab, 
Ruth, Balaam, Cyrus, and Nebuchadnezzar, as Gentile indivi- 
duals, who in different ways were the objects of Jehovah’s care ; 
and to the appointment of Hazael to be king of Syria,’ as one 
among several events which might be adduced as illustrating 
the Divine direction of the course of Gentile history.2 These 
facts show us how the Gentiles were a constituent part of the 
Divine object aimed at in the election of Israel, which was 
thus chosen and equipped to discharge a moral and spiritual 
function towards the whole of the world. 

But the fact shrinks into the dark as we endeavour to ascer- 
tain how far this objective fact of the Divine purpose was in 
any manner realised in the experience and responded to in the 
lives of the Gentiles themselves. The history of all the world- 
empires in turn manifests on occasions the impress of the 
Divine hand, but it wears the look of having come there by 
external constraint, and not by the free sympathy of the people 
themselves with the truth or influence of Israel to which they 
are temporarily subject. Illustrations of this may be seen in 
the proclamation by Cyrus of the rebuilding of the Temple, 
and the restoration of Israel from the exile (Ezra i. 1), and in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s testimony to Jehovah (Dan. iii. 28, 29). 

Yet as we carefully glean the pages of the prophets we 
gather materials sufficient, when pieced together, to afford us 
a slender organic body of response, on the part of the Gentile 
nations, to the rich moral power that appealed to them, and 
touched them through Israel. The result, when presented even 
in the fullest form, may not afford much scope for scientific 
treatment, or throw a flood of light upon the sphere to which 
it belongs, of the philosophy of history. But still the value 
of truth is not to be estimated by the amount of positive 
conclusion to which it may lead us. An essential service to 
the final truth is rendered by everything that leads us to 
recognise vital facts, even although their weight, scope, and 
worth may not be immediately apparent to us. The use of 
many facts encountered in the searching investigation of a 
subject, is, not to enable us to close questions, but to form in 
us unconsciously, the spirit that is in sympathy with the 


1] Kings xix. 15, 2 1 Kings xi. 14, 23; Ezekiel xxx. 10. 
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ultimate but presently hidden issues of the problem ; and so 
-prevent us, while waiting for the perfect light which we 
require, from falling into misconceptions. 

It may be impossible for us to define precisely the scope 
and the value of this fact of Gentile responsiveness to Divine 
light, power, and administration ; but the simple recognition 
of the fact is essential to the perception of all-important 
principles operative in universal history, and to our being in 
full sympathy with the movements of the historical drama set 
before us in the Bible. 

Many circumstances help to account for the scan<iness and 
uncertainty of the results, which may disappoint us as we 
enter upon the investigation of the subject. 

Something of this is due to the infancy of the nations, 
throughout the period in which the chief Biblical illustrations 
gathered from them are set before us. The histories of Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylon, and Persia take us back to the youth of the 
world, and they vanish wholly from the page of history before 
the serious business of life seems to have had a fair opportunity 
of making a beginning in them. They remain too short a time 
before us, and there is too much tumult in their career to 
allow of our seeing the faint and scattered illustrations of the 
principle, which are at best all that we could. expect to find in 
them. 

It is natural also for us to direct our gaze rather to the 
light than to the shadow of a problem, and so to make 
Israel itself, and all that is immediately connected with it, the 
chief, indeed the exclusive, object of our consideration. The 
inner problems connected with Israel itself, with its function 
of world-teacher, are indeed so numerous, so subtle, and so 
intractable, that we can never feel that our labours on that 
theme are ended, and that we are free to go forth to grapple 
with the more remote and still more baffling problems, that 
concern the influence and effect of Israel’s testimony upon the 
foreigners and enemies who encompassed her. The scantier 
material and the more meagre light which belong to that 
section of the world-problem, fill us with an instinctive dread 
of a profitless task, and constrain us to devote ourselves rather 
to the study of Israel, in the hope that in her light we may 
see light, that by a sympathetic entering into her position 
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we may see more deeply into the apparent wastes that lie 
upon the dim moral horizon of the world. 

Our purpose is to use Israel, spiritually discerned in 
character and function, as the key to the understanding of the 
history of the world, in the hope that as we press home the 
key into the complicated wards of the problem, the subject 
will yield and make us masters of the science of history ; but 
the result is that, as with awkward and feeble hands we essay 
the gigantic task, we find that we extort from the problem but 
a small part of its secret, and come away with a new vista of 
truth opened in our minds, fruitful in its suggestiveness, 
stimulating in interest, and comprehensive in its scope. 

The chief cause, however, of the scanty return which we 
obtain from this field of inquiry, is due to the very peculiar 
character of the instrument, by the right use of which we can 
obtain the results in question. To give a perfect definition of 
Israel, as the instrument of the world’s instruction in the 
knowledge of the true God, would be to see to the bottom of 
the subject, and to abolish all our difficulties; for such a 
definition would contain a perfect statement concerning both 
Israel’s function as the world-teacher in spiritual things, and 
her relations in that character both with God and man,—both 
as the recipient and the donor of a unique Divine gift. Israel, 
both as the organ of revelation, and the mysterious pulse 
beating in universal history, would be the matter of our 
definition. We cherish no such ambitious intention towards 
Israel as that of attempting to define her character or function, 
but would simply mention some of the distinctive features 
which present themselves to view in her, which intensify the 
hardness of the problem that is in her keeping, and make it 
more difficult for us to learn the ultimate truth which she 
teaches, viz., the moral service which she was called upon to 
perform to the world at large. 

One fact which greatly increases the difficulty of our under- 
standing the general instruction afforded by Israel is, that 
while she was affording moral instruction to the world, she was 
herself the subject of a spiritual education, instruction, and 
development. To speak accurately, Israel was the pupil-teacher 
of the world. She was herself growing into the possession of 
truths which she was imparting. The imperfection, immaturity, 
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and uncertainty which thus inhered in her own position, could 
not but affect the character of her testimony, and weaken the 
impression which it ought to have made. 

Thus, ey. the idolatrous tendency which darkened and 
deadened her own mind must have rendered it impossible 
for her, while it prevailed, to make any impression in favour 
of Jehovah upon the Gentile mind. But besides, she had no 
enthusiasm for the work either of the scholar or the instructor. 
Through long periods of her career, we find the prevailing 
character to be not mere stagnation, but corruption. Her 
peculiar function is suspended, made impossible by her 
identification of herself in immorality, with those to whom 
she ought to have been a moral light. It is only as we 
embrace a long tract of years in our view that the moral and 
spiritual development becomes obvious, and the testimony 
impressive. But such an advance is perfectly manifest as we 
pass from the peevish, sordid, life of the wilderness, and the 
brutal orgies of the period of the Judges, to the spiritual 
fervour of David, and the sublime anticipations of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel. 

Another circumstance which must have contributed to the 
weakening, or the rendering less distinct to the world, of 
Israel’s moral testimony, was the varied character which it 
exhibited, and the perfect miscellany of circumstances in which 
she was equally bound to exercise her function. The revela- 
tion of Jehovah to the world is the comprehensive formula 
by which the object of her existence may be described ; but 
when we consider that this was to be accomplished in a 
historical form, we see that the matter immediately ramifies 
out into a number of distinct aims, all subsidiary indeed to 
the final one, yet so important in themselves as to absorb the 
mind of the nation, and prevent it from looking beyond its 
own immediate interest to the divine end of its existence. 
There was the literature of the people; there were the new 
social adjustments requisite in the case of a people who had 
been growing in civilisation during the course of centuries. 
Unless the people were to vegetate in a professed faith of 
Jehovah, there must have been a succession of objects of 
domestic policy. They were obliged also to look abroad. Fear 
of the rival empires of Egypt and Assyria agitated them. In 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. CXXXVIII. 2x 
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all these circumstances they were to be equally true to 
Jehovah, and to impart to the Gentiles the impression which 
this fidelity would in itself create in a sympathetic mind. 
Whatever might be the material of which their life, inward 
and outward, was composed, gold, silver, copper, or even com- 
mon paper, it was all alike to bear the image and superscrip- 
tion of their King. 

The moral work of Israel was thus not simple, but extremely 
complex. It did not lie in one line, and it was not to be 
accomplished by mere positive efforts at communication, but 
rather by penetrating everything around her with the power 
and the variety of a new life. When we remember that in- 
directly as well as directly, and through her failures as well 
as her successes, Israel was to discharge her high function to 
the world, we see how impossible it is to indicate any 
standard or unity by which may be revealed and measured 
the progress made. The life, education, and discipline of 
Israel, were to be the life, education, and discipline of the 
world. 

Lastly, another element of difficulty connected with the 
Israel method of revelation and discipline must be mentioned, 
not because it is peculiar to it—for indeed it pervades the 
whole relation of God to this created order of things, and we 
find it thrust upon us at every point—but because it operates 
strongly in our present subject, and both makes the Jehovah 
revelation more remarkable, and intensifies the difficulty of 
our interpreting it. This fact is the Divine prerogative of 
overruling evil, and extracting a moral service from elements 
the most hostile. This fact we find illustrated in Israel’s 
function; for her failures and sins became the occasion of 
furthering the Divine revelation, intensifying as they did to 
her own consciousness the Jehovah-truths she was called upon 
to testify to. The practical difficulty with which this historical 
method of revelation afflicts us, and it is one that is inevitable, 
where as in it the supernatural is based upon the natural, and 
develops in an organic manner, is, that it appears to be 
wasteful of human souls. The destiny of individuals seems to 
be quite subordinate to the gradual elaboration of spiritual 
facts, and the orderly attainment of the climax both of light 
and power belonging to the revelation. What of those genera- 
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tions who fall, as part of the necessary human scaffolding for a 
spiritual method that proceeds upon a natural principle of 
development, and is therefore gradual in the communication 
of its truth and the exercise of its power? Through long 
years the instrument is not able to perform its perfect 
function, and the material which corresponds with it is not 
ready to yield itself up to it. 

These matters belong to the general topic of the Divine 
predestination, and would properly be treated of as illustra- 
tions of it; but they throw their shadow across our present 
path, and remind us that this great fundamental mystery of 
human existence is here in force. 

ROBERT LORIMER, M.A. 


Art. IV.—The Chaos of Genesis.’ 


RIMEVAL chaos! is it not the beginning of all cos- 
mogonies? Do you propose to question the fact stated 
in the second verse of the Bible, that the present state of 
things was ushered in by a time “ when the earth was without 
form and void”? The discussion may shed some light on the 
recent controversy betwixt Mr. Gladstone and Professor Huxley, 
as well as on Dr. Matheson’s simultaneous challenge for the 
Old Faith to live with the New. Further, the Revised Version 
of the Old Testament gives a new rendering to the verse, 
besides, by exchanging the definite for the indefinite article 
before the succeeding five “days” of the chapter, allowing of 
a meaning, apart from the historical, being attached to the 

1 Nineteenth Century, Nos. 105-108. 

Geology, Chemical, Physical, and Stratigraphical. By Joseph Prestwich, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Correspondent of the Institute of France, Professor of 
Geology in the University of Oxford. In two volumes. Vol. i., Chemical 
and Physical. Oxford, 1886. 

Discussions on Climate and Cosmology. By James Croll, LL.D., F.R.S., 
author of “ Climate and Time,” “ Philosophy of Theism,” etc. Edinburgh : 
A, and C. Black. 

Can the Old Faith live with the New? or, The Problem of Evolution and 


Revelation. By the Rev. George Matheson, M.A., D.D. Second edition. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 
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Creation narrative. With clear views regarding chaos we 
shall expiscate the true teaching of the chapter. 

The question is one of Biblical criticism, but we propose 
to approach it solely from the point of view of the natural 
sciences. There appears to be something of a nervous dread 
of discussing the Creation views of Genesis in any other than 
after the latter fashion. But theological and scientific truth 
are one. Why should the charm which cosmological specula- 
tions afford to the literary and imaginative prevent the rigid 
questioning of what is the truth? “ By the word of the Lorp 
were the heavens made; and all the host of them by the breath 
of His mouth,” may be strict science as well as sublime 
poetry. That creation was an instantaneous act has been pos- 
tulated by learned Jews as well as early Christian Fathers. 
After all, it may comport more with the Biblical ideas of the 
character of God, than the slow evolutions from darkness to 
light out of the rubbish-heaps of an universe with which classic 
poetry and cosmogony has familiarised us. The question has 
been greatly prejudged, mainly through the literature of the 
subject, which, though greatly desiderated by educated general 
readers, has been always looked at askance by strict scien- 
tists. Thus Lyell devoted the early chapters of his Principles 
of Geology to an historical exposition of the hindrances to his 
science, by men’s minds being absorbed in Scriptural cosmo- 
gonies. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone’s Proem to Genesis is but an 
expansion and adaptation of Cuvier’s once celebrated scheme. 
And the outstanding question first demands answer, Whether, 
ere entering into any such cosmological or palzontological 
details, the problem cannot best be answered from the stand- 
point of Biblical exegesis? Sir William Thomson has recently 
insisted, from mathematical reasonings, that our earth cannot 
have begun existence as a red-hot globe. If so, the theologian 
must trace its genesis after another fashion. Dr. Matheson 
protests against the arrogancy of the old scholastic theologians 
—sworn opponents of inductive scientists. But the wrongs of 
starry Galileo and his followers surely do not demand that we 
now blindly bow before agnostic preachers of the scientific 
imagination,—for such is the trend of much eloquent reasoning 
that faith has a place in science. Both Mr. Gladstone and Dr. 
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Matheson desiderate much exercise of this; for the first, a 
strong opponent of evolution, and the latter, the eloquent expo- 
nent of Spencer, as illustrating the first chapter of Genesis, 
alike begin their cosmological studies in thenebulous mist-cloud. 
With both, the earth emerged from a fiery globe into chaos, 
then through sudden conflagration to a watery waste, till 
gradually, through untold eons, plants, fishes, birds, beasts, 
successively preceded man. It is the aim of Dr. Matheson to 
enwrap organic evolution in the garments of orthodox theo- 
logy. Mr. Gladstone eloquently protests against the entrance 
of the agnostic stranger. They agree in appealing to natural 
science as the key of entrance. We only admit an all-im- 
portant, though subsidiary witness, whose statements may be 
judged by other standards than its own—“ By faith we under- 
stand that the worlds have been framed by the word of God, 
so that what is seen hath not been made out of things which 
do appear,” is the great cosmogonic postulate of Christi- 
anity. Modern science has to tell us that the world’s advent 
could not have been brought about in another way than the 
long-period days’ theories, whether of creation or of organic 
evolution, as is now proposed. The verdict may after all be a 
suspense of judgment. 

The question raised falls under the cosmogony, not the geo- 
logy, of Mr. Gladstone’s two divisions of the subject. But, as 
the primal state of the earth is the topic involved, let us first 
look on the geology before taking up the astronomy of the 
question. “No indications of a beginning, no prospect of an 
end,” was the motto of Hutton and of uniformitarianism. 
Lyell, his most eloquent exponent, strove to show how present 
causes amply account for all the ancient rock-phenomena on 
which geological reasonings are founded. Indeed, as we have 
indicated, he held that the question of chaos was beyond the 
scope of science. From Lyell, Darwin was emboldened to make 
the great demands on the bank of Time necessary alike for his 
theories of evolution and the descent of man. These, increased 
to an illimitable extent by German followers, like Haeckel, 
were based on the slowness of present operations, such as atmo- 
spheric denudation, the formation of river deltas, and the like. 
But within the last year especially, geological speculation has 
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appeared in a new phase. Professor Prestwich of Oxford, after 
a life’s study of his science, has issued the first volume of a 
Treatise on Geology (published by the Clarendon Press), 
wherein he sets forth the reasons whereby he has been led to 
the conviction that uniformitarianism is a fallacy. Any cal- 
culations on denudation as now occurring are inapplicable for 
the determination of the antiquity of the globe; nor are the 
ages of deltas capable of being calculated by observations on 
their present rates of deposition. Though Professor Prest- 
wich reserves the discussion of the succession of life on the 
globe, as revealed by the rocks, for his second volume, which 
is yet to appear, he sheds much interesting light on primeval 
physical geography. The new objections to Darwin’s theory 
of the formation of coral reefs are shown to have potency. 
While the results of recent deep-sea explorations are ex- 
piscated, we may anticipate in the second volume a fuller 
exposition of their bearing on the theme of the new school 
of geologists—that paleontologists have too rigorously inter- 
preted the regular superposition of the stone books, with their 
accompanying relics of successive past life, when they read 
them as showing six or more creations to have followed 
each other over the face of the globe. Quoad ultra, denied— 
if this be true—will be the Scottish law-phrase to express 
the stage of the controversy, so far as regards corroboratory 
scientific evidence, adduced either by the evolutionists or the 
long-day period reconcilers. The matter thus becomes one 
tor specialists, not for busy statesmen, only sheltering them- 
selves under once illustrious names. In truth, the scientist of 
the past would be the first to protest against the weight of his 
authority being urged as a barrier to the admission of induc- 
tions necessitated by the continuous advance of knowledge. 
Inspired by the strange recall to life, at the master key of the 
comparative anatomist, of wondrous reptilian and mammalian 
forms buried for countless ages in the fossiliferous gypsum of 
Montmartre, Cuvier wrote his reconciliation of Geology and 
Genesis, at the same time laying down, in broad lines, the 
doctrine of successive creations through long periods of time, 
which succeeding paleontologists have only enlarged. But 
truth, before authority, was the guiding idea of his scientific 
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career. Can we doubt, then, but that Cuvier would have 
welcomed the work of his pupil Barrande, whose doctrine of 
colonies goes to show that “Silurianism,”’ “ Devonianism,” and 
the succeeding formations of the geological vertical scale of 
time, may have been going on simultaneously over the surface 
of the globe? He would also have appreciated the life-work 
in Bohemia of Barrande in studying the oldest-known fossils, 
showing that the highest orders, genera and species of fishes, 
molluscs, down to the crustaceans, appeared first in time, 
thereby contradicting evolution. And he would also have 
joined in the dying protest of Agassiz, another friend and 
pupil, against the testimony of the rocks favouring the current 
fashionable biological working hypothesis. The fossilising 
agencies were sufficient to have preserved the most delicate 
intermediate organisms which should point out the gradual 
interlinking in past geologic time of the plastidule soul with 
man. But all through, the evidence is contrariwise ; indeed, 
Russel Wallace and other distinguished evolutionists hold 
that homo sapiens cannot be accounted for by their theory. 
Dr. Matheson, in adopting organic evolution as the method of 
Creation postulated in Genesis, cannot dismiss scientific dis- 
cussion. The consistent disciple of Spencer must defend a 
scheme in which the original moving force has to keep 
through all past time wholly within the indefinite incoherent 
homogeneity. No breaks at intervals can be allowed. And 
besides all this, theology has to consider man, not merely as | 
an adjunct and part of the material creation, but as its present 
head and end. It has nothing specially to do with the 
habitability or otherwise of the planets ; nor the peculiarities, 
physiognomic and otherwise, of their inhabitants ; neither can 
it discuss the organisms, now fossil, that once roamed or grew 
on the earth during past geologic sons, apart from their con- 
nection with the existence co-ordinately of moral and physical 
evil. Indeed, this recent advance of theologians towards 
evolution, appears to invite us to consider the relics of the 
past as the shavings of a carpenter’s shop. Is this not a 
degradation of the aims and ends of theological science? As 
Sir Thomas Browne well puts it, he hath first to begin his 
alphabet in theology, who ignores “that piece of divinity in 
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us, something that was before the elements, and owes no 
homage to the sun.” 

The geological map of the globe which is prefixed to Pro- 
fessor Prestwich’s first volume, bears important corroborative 
evidence to such theories of Genesis as those propounded by 
Dr. Chalmers. The vast stretch of surface round the district 
of the Caspian Sea, coloured as of the recent and quaternary 
formations, indicates that the physical geologist and ethno- 
logist corroborate each other in bearing witness to this region, 
at the latest periods of earth’s history, as the cradle home 
of the human race. Of course this is incomplete though 
important evidence on the question of the authenticity or 
scope of the Mosaic narrative of Creation, and it demands a 
place in a general consensus of testimony. 

The promulgation of the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy has given a foundation for cosmologic speculations, 
which had, until about twenty years ago, been looked on as 
prescientific in geology, mainly through Lyell’s teachings. For 
is not the doctrine, that our sun, a great fiery mass, gradually 
parts with its heat in such determinative fashion that the time 
of its extinction may be reckoned, one of the dicta of popular 
science? Further, the researches of the spectroscopist confirm 
the chemist in his conclusion that there is nothing vile in inor- 
ganic matter—that no dust-bins can be found in the furthest 
corners of the Universe. Added to this, the wonderful researches 
on the molecular condition of matter have shown measure, order, 
and law, where chaos and dark night, according to the poets, 
held especial sway. The student will find the topic of the 
gravitation theory of the sun’s formation fully discussed in Dr. 
Croll’s most suggestive work on Climate and Cosmology. But 
Professor Prestwich also throws many side-lights on the con- 
dition of the earth before organic life appeared on its surface. 
The applications of measurement and weight to the general 
question has enabled the geologist to speculate with great 
probability that the chemical and physical laws governing the 
Universe have also prevailed in the past time, though with 
much greater intensity than now. A primary cause of 
volcanic eruptions is attributed to the slight shrinking and 
contraction of the earth’s crust, caused by the small but still 
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measurable secular refrigeration, and its consequent pressure 
upon a viscous or plastic molten magma or layer beneath. 
For Cordier calculated that a radial contraction so minute and 
imperceptible as one -millemétre (0°0397 inch) could supply 
matter for five hundred of the greatest known volcanic erup- 
tions. But the vulcanism of the past was more diverse than 
that of the present. For hundreds of miles in some instances, 
fissures of the earth opened, whence issued volcanic matter 
of kind and amount unknown in historic times. Then the 
puckerings and bendings of the great mountain chains once so 
continuous, would be now inimical to the present quiet suc- 
cession of animal and vegetable life. “Where wast thou when 
I laid the foundations of the earth, when I gave to the sea 
his decree?” Despite Sir John William Dawson, other emi- 
nent rock-students draw from these puckerings and bendings 
in the North American strata evidence to show that even late 
in the Paleozoic period dry land may have covered a great area 
of the North Atlantic. But further, according to Professor Prest- 
wich, we may almost go back to the discarded explanation of the 
gneissose and schistose beds being formed in a primitive ocean 
differing chemically and physically from the present, surrounded 
by an atmosphere in which chlorine gas predominated, and the 
pressure of which sufficed to raise the temperature to the boil- 
ing point of water. If the volume of water on the surface of 
the globe were converted into vapour in the atmosphere, it 
would give in round numbers a pressure of about 200 atmo- 
spheres. But how the sea and atmosphere came both to be 
the suitable circumambient mediums of multitudinous life, 
good of its kind, and producing abundantly, is a problem at 
present far beyond the scope of chemical geology. Mr. Glad- 
stone begins his chaos at this period of our globe’s development. 
He derives light from the oxidation of the rocks of the globe, 
demonstrating a prior conflagration, which suggests the decom- 
position of the watery vapour in the atmosphere. Whence 
were the contents of the future ocean then to be got? Indeed, 
the talk of Mr. Gladstone of the formless elemental mass 
(verses 2-5) being left relatively dark by the withdrawal of 
light is not scientific : an illumination which is produced by 
chemical combination or decomposition is but momentary, a 
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flash followed by gross darkness. .To quote from Messrs. 
Seeley and Etheridge, the inference that the earth was once 
incandescent at its surface, and that its rocks may have been 
products of combustion, will not annul the demand for a justi- 
fication of the proposition from the side of chemical geology. 
Eminent paleontologists are not necessarily reliable autho- 
rities in chemistry and physics. Dr. Matheson also places the 
chaos of the first chapter of Genesis at this time, when “the 
primitive earth was of such a confused nature that nothing 
could be affirmed respecting it. It was incoherent, homogene- 
ous, with no distinction in its qualities, presenting no varieties, 
but only one liquid mass, which at once included and con- 
cealed its future possibilities.” And so throughout, the blind 
man eloquent strives to convince his readers that at the dawn 
the various parts of matter had not been so limited as to render 
their proportions discernible; that it was void, lacking solid 
unity, and could be comprehended under a single name—the 
deep ; in other words, that it was homogeneous ; that its vari- 
ous parts were prevented from displaying their variety by the 
fact that each and all of them were enveloped in a mass of 
water. Now, is not all this just the reiteration of ideas regard- 
ing matter peculiar to the Greek Schools acquired with a 
classical education? Our admiration for Dr. Matheson’s 
talents makes us all the more regret his appearance as an 
exponent of a topic, no doubt germane to philosophic specula- 
tion, but also as much one of observation in the laboratory and 
the field from which his sad calamity debars him. 

Ere ascending to the nebulous mist-cloud, whence both Mr. 
Gladstone and Dr. Matheson begin their speculations, Professor 
Prestwich may suggest another locality on the geological scale 
for chaos. At no time were the great fissure extravasations of 
igneous matter more important or widely diffused than in the 
geological period just preceding the appearance of man. The 
lava plateaus of India and the volcanic belts of the Colorado 
are only a few of the monuments of the great volcanic activity 
prevailing after some geologic ages of comparative quiet. Man, 
the artificer, in subduing the earth, is admitted to have altered 
its surface-configuration to an extent discernible even from the 
surrounding planets. The verses in the Revised Version are 
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made to intimate “that the earth was waste and void”—in other 
words, a wilderness ready for the operations of its future lord. 
Here again geology gives striking, though subordinate, confir- 
mation. It is not our present aim to overtake the exegesis of 
the question, nor to cite the judgments of Rabbis and Christian 
Fathers, alike forraed from Biblical study alone, that Genesis 
does not teach a scientific cosmogony; but one of them held 
that a waste and void condition was a degradation from a pre- 
vious state of fertility. The clearing of the atmosphere, Mr. 
Gladstone’s third great act of cosmogony, may as well have 
occurred over the area of the Garden of Eden as in unknown 
earlier times. For is not the scientific method here exchanged 
for that of Biblical accommodation ? and why strive then for 
topical accuracy ? 

Mr. Gladstone quotes from Seeley and Etheridge’s manual 
the statement that the nebular hypothesis “supposes that, 
before the stars existed, the materials of which they consist 
were diffused in the heavens in a state of vapour.” Now we 
know the nebulous clouds to exist ; that their composition is 
hydrogen and nitrogen, with another metal whose lines are 
unknown in terrestrial chemistry; but with our increasing 
knowledge of these far distant clouds, it becomes more difficult 
to trace their development into habitable worlds ; Laplace and 
Kant alike held that the nebulous clouds were remnants of a 
shattered pre-existing universe. Laplace started in his 
mathematical demonstration of the nebular formation of our 
solar system with the datum of our sun as now in its centre ; 
and he showed how that as it gradually contracted from the 
area of the furthest planet, the centrifugal force would 
gradually overcome the force of gravity, while by the increase 
of this rings would be thrown off which would merge into 
planets and satellites. So certain was the French astronomer 
of his calculations, that he predicted that when new planets 
were discovered, they would follow the course of the known 
members of our system which had been regulated by their 
nebular origin. Indeed, the probabilities of this were greater 
than the veracity of an event in contemporary history. Well, 
Uranus and Neptune, both subsequently discovered, neither 
follow Laplace’s track, nor yet do their satellites. M.de Faye, 
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a great living French astronomer who has written largely on 
cosmogony, shows that while the first six planets of our 
system move in the direct ratio of their distance from the 
sun, the others do so in the inverse ratio of the square of the 
distance. This may be explained, he says, on the hypothesis 
that the sun was created constituted as at present, after the 
formation of the first six planets. If Scriptural cosmogonists 
may incline to appropriate this “last result of science,” let 
them listen to Clerk Maxwell, who wrote to Bishop Ellicott, 
when asked “if the creation of the sun posterior to light 
involves no serious difficulty,—the creation of light being the 
establishment of the primal vibrations, generally ; the creation 
of the sun, the primal formation of an origin, whence vibrations 
would be propagated earthward ?”-— 





































“Tf it were necessary to provide an interpretation of the text in accordance 
with the science of 1876 (which may not agree with that of 1896), it would 
be very tempting to say that ‘the light of the first day means the all- 
embracing ether, the vehicle of radiation, and not actual light, whether from 
the sun or from any other source. But I cannot suppose that this was the 
very idea meant to be conveyed by the original author of the book to those 
for whom he was writing. He tells of a previous darkness. Both light and 
darkness imply a being who can see if there is light, but not if it is dark, 
and the words are always understood so, That light and darkness are terms 
relative to the creature only is recognised in Psalm exxxix. 12. 

“ As a mere matter of conjectural cosmogony, however, we naturally 
suppose those things most primeval which we find least subject to change. 

“‘ Now the ether or material substance which fills all the interspace between 
world and world, without a gap or flaw of ys:'s05 inch anywhere, and which 
probably penetrates through all grosser matters, is the largest, most uniform, 
and apparently most permanent object we know, and we are therefore 
inclined to suppose that it existed before the formations of the systems of 
gross matter which now exist within it, just as we suppose the sea older 
than the individual fishes in it. 

“Put I should be very sorry if an interpretation founded on a most con- 
jectural scientific hypothesis were to get fastened to the text in Genesis, 
even if by so doing it got rid of the old statement of the commentators 
which has long ceased to be intelligible. The rate of change of scientific 
hypothesis is naturally much more rapid than that of Biblical interpretations, 
so that if an interpretation is founded on such an hypothesis, it may help to 
keep the hypothesis above ground long after it ought to be buried and 
forgotten. 

“ At the same time, I think that each individual man should do all he 
can to impress his own mind with the extent, the order, and the unity of the 
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universe, and should carry these ideas with him as he reads such passages as 
the first chapter of the Epistle to Colossians (see Lightfoot on Colossians, 
p. 182), just as enlarged conceptions of the extent and unity of the world of 
life may be of service to us in reading Psalm viii., Heb. ii. 6, ete.” } 


Perhaps the most wonderful message from the far distant 
stars which the spectroscope has brought is that of the unity 
of terrestrial and celestial chemistry. In the same way, the 
examination of meteorites has shown the existence in the 
outer limits of space of the same compounds and elements 
going to make up the rocks of the earth, though, along with 
them, unknown terrestrial chemical combinations. Our little 
planetary system is only a special type, for stars of various 
colours show systems with different elements from those pre- 
ponderating in it, though all obey the universal laws. The mutual 
transformation of the chemical, physical, and electric forces, 
as well as the new views of dissociation and the unity of the 
supposed different states of matter, precludes the idea of 
vileness being connected with inorganic matter. We have 
weighed and measured molecules, calculating the rate they fly 
into outer space; but Clerk Maxwell, their most patient 
investigator, has let it be known that they have all the 
characteristics of “manufactured articles,” thus precluding 
the idea of their being eternal or self-existent. Science 
can say that a molecule has been made, but she is assured 
by none of the processes we designate natural; and here she 
stops. That there should be such matter and no more in 
every molecule of hydrogen is, in Dr. Chalmers’s phrase, a 
collocation—more exquisite than the form and dimensions of 
the orbits of the planets or the shape of our earth. The 
dust we tread suggests no chaos. The infinitesimal in the 
inorganic world is as wonderful as are the organic myriads 
of the microscope. The molecules which go to build up the 
systems in the heavens, so often renovated and destroyed, 
remain unbroken and unworn. “They continue this day as 
they were created—perfect in number, and measure, and 
weight; and from the ineffaceable characters impressed on 
them we may learn that those aspirations after accuracy in 
measurement and justice in action, which we reckon amongst 


1 Life of James Clerk Maxwell, pp. 392-394. 
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our noblest attributes as men, are ours, because they are 
essential constituents of the image of Him who in the begin- 
uing created not only the heaven and the earth, but the 
materials of which heaven and earth consist.” 

Mr. Crookes, in opening the Chemical Section of the British 
Association last autumn, submitted a new scheme for the 
genesis of the chemical elements from protyle, a genetic 
material evolved from the scientific imagination, to be a start- 
ing-stage for inorganic Darwinism, similar to that of proto- 
plasm in the domains of life. The reduction of matter to 
unity is an old quest, and it would involve a chemical review 
beyond these limits to investigate what its originator only 
designates a working hypothesis. Suppose the problem solved, 
and the elements reduced to electricity or the primitive ether ; 
instead of chaos we have only pushed back the beautiful inter- 
actions of weight and measure revealed by chemistry even in 
its present stage. Protyle contains within itself the poten- 
tiality of every possible combining proportion or atomic 
weight, and Mr. Crookes has elaborately striven to show how 
the combining proportions or atomic weights now recognised 
as demonstrating the present chemical elements may have been 
developed from it through the lapse of ages; and granting 
protyle formed ere the sun was, in the gaseous state, at a 
temperature inconceivably hotter than anything now existing 
in the visible universe, would it not after all be a collocation / 
For we have only pushed back a stage the genesis of atoms 
whose trend already testifies perfection in unity. Helmholtz 
has shown that if the elementary substances are composed of 
atoms, “electricity, positive as well as negative, is divided 
into definite elementary portions, which behave like atoms of 
electricity.” Matter, even in its most attenuated forms, always 
carries the stamp of the manufactured article. Where are the 
by-products and residues? “Can we detect any form of 
matter,” asks Mr. Crookes, “which bears to the chemical 
elements a relation like that of a raw material to the finished 
product, as say of coal-tar to alizarin?” Has the questioner 
marked how the progress of time has developed manufacturing 
chemistry in the last decade? Has not the perfecting of such 
processes as the opium manufacture resulted in waste residues 
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being worked up into new products of value? Analogous 
cosmogonic residues must have been similarly perfected into 
nobler nevelon me through the countless eons of the Past. 
Further, if matter and energy are coincident, the start of a 
genetic evolution of matter cooling down from protyle at a 
temperature inconceivably hotter than any now known to 
chemists, without accompanying periodic motions taking 
place in chemical atoms already formed, appears, as Mr. 
Crookes admits, somewhat inconceivable. Then can chemistry 
ignore the question——-Who is beyond the ether ? 

The nebulous clouds show not how incoherent matter, 
becoming a random prey to cyclic storms, gradually shapes 
into planets. Their spiral forms obey mathematical laws, while 
their molecules of hydrogen and nitrogen are the same as those 
in man. But we need at least twenty more chemical elements 
in these clouds ere a fair start could be given for a globe like our 
own to evolve. Whence can the matter be collected, nay, how 
is it to be kept from flying into space? For Mr. Mott has ably 
shown that this must be the case on the supposition of our 
moon being so derived from a ring of gaseous matter.’ Accord- 
ing to the modern dynamic theory, the mean velocity of the 
molecules of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, chlorine, and sulphur, 
are such that none of them could have remained on the nebula. 
Further, the nebular ring from which our planet is supposed to 
be condensed, would be about 8000 miles in thickness, while 
its inner surface would be 8000 miles nearer than the outer 
one in the axis of the sphere. “This is one-thirtieth of the 
radius. The centrifugal force at the inner surface would 
therefore be less, in the proportion of 29 to 30, while the 
attractive force to be overcome there would be greater. The 
inner surface would be moving with only about nineteen- 
twentieths of the speed necessary to detach it, and it could 
only be detached by a cohesive force impossible in a gaseous 
substance.” And thus Mr. Mott urges many other considera- 
tions why this nebular theory, beginning with a universe of 
gas, and ending with one of burnt-out matter, though an 
attractive speculation, ought now to be abandoned as incon- 
sistent with what we really know. 


1 Lit. and Phil. Soc. of Liverpool Proceedings, vol. xxxiv., 1879-80, pp. 
160-162. 
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M. de Faye, in the Annuaire of the Bureau des Longi- 
tudes, 1885, suggests a cosmical chaos, in propounding a theory 
of evolution from meteorites to replace Laplace’s nebular 
theory. In some unexplained way motion and gravity begin 
to prevail in chaotic disorder. Rags or shreds of matter 
became detached, and moved with rapid linear and slow 
gyratory motion, till nebula, double-stars, and star-clusters 
were evolved,—our solar system, originating in a shred which 
aggregated into a spheroidal shape, covering at least its 
present area of revolution till a nucleus was gradually formed, 
and the planets were evolved in a fashion similar to that 
postulated by Laplace. Now, the growth of planetary spheres 
by the aggregation of meteorites, according to G. H. Darwin, 
is a good conception, but there are great difficulties in the 
acceptance of M. de Faye’s theory, notwithstanding its excel- 
lencies. It can hardly yet then be accepted for the basis of 
a cosmogony. 

Professor G. H. Darwin, as president of the Mathematical 
and Physical Section of the British Association at Birmingham, 
reviewed the three main arguments as to the physical basis for 
geological time. That expounded by Dr. Croll in Climate 
and Time, depending on astronomical causes, was amenable 
to objections ; there were limits to the arguments based on 
tidal friction; while so many uncertainties surrounded Sir 
William Thomson’s limit of time derived from the cooling of 
the earth as to invalidate Professor Tait’s limit of time to 
10,000,000 of years. On the other hand, we are fully justi- 
fied in following Sir William Thomson, who says that “the 
existing state of things on the earth, life on the earth, all 
geological history showing continuity of life, must be limited 
within some such period of past time as 100,000,000 years.” 
Dr. Croll shows that the sun may have renewed his store of 
energy through periodic collisions with other bodies travelling 
in space. Only by some such means can the natural philoso- 
pher grant the evolutionist the enormous time necessary for 
his developments of organic life on our globe. But Professor 
Prestwich, as we have seen, objects to the validity of rates of 
present denudation, as well as the formation of river deltas, as 
a basis for such calculations. Sir William Thomson considers 
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this hypothesis very improbable; but, as Professor Darwin 
says, the term seems almost to lose its meaning in speculations 
involving such gigantic ideas of space and time. The spectro- 
scope demonstrates the actual nebule to consist of incandescent 
gases. Dr. Croll pertinently assigns, in the last chapter of his 
most interesting Cosmological Discussions, their origin to similar 
collisions with other bodies in space. If so, these gaseous 
spirals and mist-clouds may as well be regarded as the wrecks 
of former stars and systems rather than world-stuff for their 
genesis. 

In any case Dr. Croll suggests—what science says as to the 
future of our globe—a topic signally ignored by scientists, 
despite their strenuous strivings as to its early history: “The 
day of the Lord,” in which the heavenly bodies shall be dis- 
solved with “fervent heat,” appears now to be a scientific pos- 
sibility. The star which in 1866 suddenly blazed out in the 
heavens, and after a time suddenly disappeared—the light 
coming to earth only years after the conflagration —showed 
what occurs even now throughout the universe; while Dr. 
Croll’s reasonings go to show how this may be part of the 
cosmogonic economy. 

The sublime reticence on cosmogony of Him by whom the 
worlds were made, as well as His parsimony of natural forces 
in the working of miracles, surely testify that though scientific 
truth will be told in His revelations to men, just the modicum 
will be given which consists with the intelligent reception or 
rejection of His moral precepts. That this beautiful universe 
began with incoherent chaos traverses the teachings of Science 
and Scripture. However intimate the connection with moral 
and physical evil, it could not have taken effect ere sin had 
entered after man’s advent. There may, indeed, have been 
previous combats with good and evil on the earth, hidden in 
the silences of revelation. But we prefer to consider the 
second verse of Genesis as preliminary to the consummation 
of the tenth verse, “which God saw was good.” If so, all the 
steps leading towards it would be manifestations of the 
PERFECT WORKER. 


ANDREW TAYLOR. 
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ArT. V.—The Virtues of Bad Biographies. 


A SAVOUR of paradox, we confess, clings to our title. 

Nevertheless, we seriously mean what we say. Dry 
definitions do not come to much ; but a few words of explana- 
tion may aid an understanding. What is the purpose of 
biography? It is to let us see the subject precisely as he was, 
without gloss or varnish ; to interpret him to us faithfully, 
alike in his faults and his merits; in his failings and his 
aspirations ; in his falls and his remorses; in his lapses and 
his achievements; in his misdirected endeavours and his 
defeated aims; in his baffled hopes and his patient con- 
quests by will and energy. It must unveil his private life in 
so far as finding there the secret springs of his conduct in all 
its aspects; it must, for a moment, remove the screen which 
a man must, in some measure, put between himself and the 
great world in order even that he may the better do it service. 
Is he a statesman? The man is more than the statesman, and 
we can only read aright the one through the other. The 
secret motive and the public act must be mated on the page, 
or else the record will be but partial. Is he a merchant? We 
would fain know something of his hobbies, and how he 
delights to spend his spare hours. Is he a soldier? We desire 
to see something of him outside the barrack square as well as 
inside it—at drill, or in the orderly room, or at mess. Is hea 
minister of the Gospel? We wish to see him when he relaxes, 
and seeks amusement or recreation. He would surely be but 
a half-man—a kind of human scarecrow—if he never did 
unbend, never needed any relief from severer thought and 
work, never showed his point of contact in this way with the 
big, hard, struggling work-a-day world. Why is it that, in 
spite of the weaknesses unveiled, the world has consented to 
lay such store by the confessions of men like De Quincey? 
It is because we are sure that they did not desire to claim 
credit for any merit that was not theirs, to seek admiration 
for excellencies they did not possess. They emphasised their 
faults, so that we are quite sure of them, whatever may be 
said of their virtues ; and, though they did not intend it, their 
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frankness, like charity, covered a multitude of sins. The great 
masters knew well the use of shadow, so did they; and their 
pictures of themselves survive, not merely pretty conventional 
commonplaces, but something that touches the heart, compels 
the affections, and communicates powerful warning. Man can 
only speak to man, and his speech will be but vague sound if 
he does not speak honestly and from the heart. 

This is the reason why letters written in the frankness of 
friendship and perfect confidence, with no idea of their ever 
being seen by any eye but that of the person to whom they 
were addressed, form the truest autobiography. And it is also 
the reason why the autobiography formally composed is generally 
unreliable and untruthful; why, in the words of Goethe’s title 
to his life—Dichtung und Wahrheit—we cannot get the truth 
without some poetry. The writer is constantly tempted to 
view himself as the centre of a reflected world, and he would 
be almost more than mortal if he did not occasionally intermix 
the lights without knowing it, and claim exclusive credit for 
results which could not have been gained but for the presence 
of some one else who is not brought forward—the results being 
thus somewhat unaccountable without more of the process by 
which they were secured. 

Now the “good biographies ”—-what may be taken as their 
most characteristic note? Broadly, it is that they are trimmed, 
pruned, polished up, made respectable. The biographer must 
study the effect of this on that class or coterie, the effect of 
that on this class or coterie. In the “good biography” the 
biographer is a shield and defence. He is always on the out- 
look for detractors, and must defy or defeat them. He is on 
his guard ; he must do justice to his subject, which, alas! only 
means for most part that he must not disturb preconceived 
notions of his subject. He is always asking himself what the 
subject would have said had he been his own biographer ; what 
must be kept back or hidden or ignored is as much with him 
as what must be told, or even more. Nay, he must do all that 
in him lies to confirm those preconceptions of which we have 
spoken ; and the memoir, instead of being a revelation of the 
man, or even a fair presentment, is a mere parody and tissue 
of misrepresentations. 

Of this kind of production we have only too many specimens, 
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and that in the highest regions. Even in reading the excellent 
Life of Lord Macaulay, by his nephew, Mr. Trevelyan, various 
questions arise as to personal tendency and habit which are 
hardly answered by Mr. Trevelyan, if they are even so much 
as glanced at. It is admitted that marriage, with all its 
accompanying cares and tender devotions, has its own effect 
upon a man’s character and genius—an effect more penetrating 
and pervading than any other change or tie of life; and 
biographers generally do not fail to emphasise this. But if 
marriage has its effects in this way, perfect celibacy must have 
effects of its own quite as marked and peculiar. Was Lord 
Macaulay ever in love? did he ever go astray after the 
manner of Robert Burns? was he never once moved by the 
tender passion? did he ever appeal to the heart of a female 
friend, and try to read the love-light in some Laura’s eyes? 
did his fancy never stray beyond the bookshelves and lettered 
leisure of the sanctified precincts of the Albany? were political 
success, and the joys of office, and grand literary good fortune, 
as perfectly satisfying to this serene and capacious and self- 
centred person as Mr. Trevelyan would fain make them out to 
be? Was he, in regard to ordinary passion, only a block of 
wood-—cold, unmoved, and solitary? Did a thrill of envy, of 
noble discontent, of desire to realise something unknown and 
beyond his reach, never disturb the even tenor of his way ? 
If so, it was a cardinal fact of his life; if not, he was far from 
fitted to pronounce on many of the questions on which he did 
pronounce dogmatically enough. Mr. Carlyle, in fiery reaction 
from the biographers who will not tell all, once said in his 
grimly humorous, ironical way: “There are no English lives 
worth reading except those of players, who, by the nature of 
the case, have bidden respectability good-day.”? 


1 Mr. Cotter Morison is not an authorised biographer, and in his mono- 
graph on Macaulay, in 7'he English Men of Letters series, he undertakes to 
answer the question with an explicit directness and boldness to which 
Mr. Trevelyan makes no pretension. 

“The truth is,” says Mr. Cotter Morison, ‘‘ he [Macaulay] dunia wholly 
lacked the stronger passions, A sweet, affectionate tenderness for friends and 
relations was the deepest emotion he knew, This, coupled with his unselfish- 
ness, made him a most winning character to those near him, as it certainly 
filled his life with placid content and happiness. But there is no evidence 
of strong feeling in his story. I cannot readily believe the report that he 
was ever at one time a good hater. He had his tempers, of course, like 
other men ; but what sign is there of any fervent heat or lasting mood of 
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Mr. Trevelyan, at all events, never glances at the question 
with regard to his uncle in one of its most important aspects. 
He shows that Lord Macaulay found some sort of relief and 
satisfaction to certain instincts amid his sisters’ children; but, 
after all, other people’s children are not one’s own; and Nature 
has her own way of retaliating on make-believes. Did Lord 
Macaulay’s perfect celibacy leave marks on him, and on his 
literary product, which would not have been there if he had 
been married? Perfect celibacy in certain circumstances is 
very remarkable, and very beautiful, and very romantic, but it 
must leave its effects all the same ; and the perfect celibate, in 
certain senses, cannot know life in various phases, cannot know 
it in its heights and its deeps as another man may know it. 
George Eliot, in one of her finest moods, writes thus :— 


“Tt was the fashion of old, when an ox was led out for sacrifice to 
Jupiter, to chalk the dark spots, and give the offering a false show of 
unblemished whiteness. Let us fling away the chalk and boldly say, 
The victim is spotted ; but it is not, therefore, in vain that his mighty 
heart is laid on the altar of men’s highest hopes.” 


Mr. Carlyle’s judgment on a genius like Macaulay is not to 
be implicitly trusted. They stood at the very antipodes of 
each other—mutually exclusive, if not mutually repulsive. 
Their meetings together—on the rare occasions they did meet 


passion? Even in politics—the side on which he was most susceptible of 
strong feeling—he soon became calm, reasonable, gentle, like the good, 
upright, amiable man he was. Consider his prudence. He never took a hasty or 
unwise step in his life. His judgment was never misled in matters of conduct 
for a single moment. He walked in the honourable path he had chosen with a 
certainty as unerring as if Minerva had been present at his side. He never 
seems to have had occasion either to yield to, or resent, a strong temptation. He 
never was in love. Ambition never got possession of his mind. We cannot 
imagine him doing anything wrong, or even indecorous ; an elopement, a 
duel, an esclandre of any kind cannot be associated even in imagination 
with his name. He was as blameless as Telemachus— 
‘Centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent, not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to the household gods 
Of spotless respectability.’ ” 1 
This is of great value as showing the impression that Mr. Trevelyan’s Life 
has produced ; but the man who wrote the review of Robert Montgomery, 
various passages in the History, and also in some of his Essays, was not, to 
our thinking, so entirely the cold, self-contained morsel of icy perfection, 
‘*faultily faultless,” as the Laureate says, that Mr. Cotter Morison boldly 
declares him to have been. The functions of a biographer, says Mr. 
Trevelyan, on the other hand, are of the nature of a Greek chorus. 





1 The italics are ours. 
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—do not seem to have done anything to gratify the good offices 
of the friends who effected their association; but Carlyle’s 
verdict on Macaulay’s personality could not but be interesting; 
and in the light of it we are very curious to know what he 
meant when he declared Mr. Trevelyan’s Memoir—so ap- 
parently clear, and completely satisfactory, and corresponding 
to the subject—to be a psychological puzzle, as he does in the 
following passages :— 

“‘ Essentially irremediable, commonplace nature of the man: all that 
was in him now gone to the tongue: a squat, thick-set, low-browed, 
short, grizzled little man of fifty. These be thy gods, O Israel! ... 

“Tt is a most curious biography,” says Carlyle, “and psychologically 
may be considered the most curious ever written. No man known to me 
in present or past ages ever had, with a peaceable composure too, so in- 
finite a stock of good conceit of himself. I finished it with a rather sen- 
sible increase of wonder at the natural character of him, but with a clearer 
view than ever of the limited nature of his world-admired talent.” 

We really would like to know a little more definitely what 
Mr. Carlyle meant by the words, “ Psychologically [Mr Tre- 
velyan’s Life of his uncle] may be considered the most curious 
ever written.” 

We have, on the other hand, had some impressive specimens 
of the bad biography recently, which effectively show the 
virtues that we mean. The biographies were bad because 
they revealed what the biographers could never have intended 
to reveal ; and what would certainly never have seen the light 
could they have foreseen the effects which certain writings from 
the hands of their subjects would produce, either on readers 
in general, or on readers of a special class. These bad biogra- 
phies, which, through the insensitiveness or the short-sighted- 
ness of their writers, show some of the virtues of confessions, 
and which we now have specially in our eye, are these :— 

1. Canon Wilberforce’s volumes of his father’s life. 

. Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s Memoir of his father and mother. 
. Mr, Froude’s Life of Thomas Carlyle. 
. Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle. 

. Mrs. Carlyle’ s Letters. 

Foon these, in turn, we shall endeavour to select proofs and 
illustrations of what we have said; and this process will also 
have the effect of showing several distinguished persons, to 
some extent, in new attitudes and under new lights. 
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1. What a savour of active self-interest, of powerful per- 
ception, of worldly tact, of devotion of a certain kind, of self- 
denial of a certain kind, do we have in the life of Samuel 
Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester! His life was an ordered 
one, if there was an ordered life, with no loose threads about 
it. His words were ordered also. He seldom spoke or acted 
without due consideration of all the bearings of a question. 
His mind was eminently political, and politicians had to con- 
sider him in many ways. Testimonies innumerable are also 
given to his goodness, to his charity, to his zeal for the Church, 
and the cause of religion throughout the world. And yet here 
and there the biographer opens little chinks unexpectedly 
which show qualities that are not quite consistent with the 
gloss that the biographer aims to give throughout. We do 
not refer to such matters as the Hampden controversy, nor to 
the question of the Canadian reserves, nor even to such points 
as the difference with Lord Westbury, and the reconciliation— 
characteristic in many ways though both these were,—but to 
what are really much smaller matters. For instance, here is 
a letter which the editor prints, which might better, with re- 
gard to his leading purpose, have been modified in some of its 
phrases, or not presented at all; it is an instance of how a 
discreet and shrewdly practical man can argue himself into 
certain convictions favourable to his own amour propre. It was 
addressed to his son Reginald :— 


“ Sept. 1, 1858. 

“The main thing which is occupying me just now is a storm of abuse 
and insult and contumely which is being heaped upon me about private 
confession. A charge has been brought against a curate in my diocese 
of putting improper questions. I inquired into it, and found that the 
woman was one of bad character, and the charge rea//y untrue. But I 
offered the accusers a Commission of Inquiry. Meanwhile the 7'imes 
took it up as if I had stifled all inquiry, and represented me as shuffling, 
because I maintained the true Church of England doctrine against the 
popular cry. Upon this Punch and all the infidel and Low-Church 
papers have set on me with full venom. But I keep. my heart, thank 
God, steady, by appealing to Him who said, ‘ Blessed are ye when men 
shall say all manner of evil against you falsely for My name’s sake.’ For 
it is because, God helping me, I will stick to His Truth as the Church of 
England has received it, that all this has come upon me. And in His 
good time, in this world, or in the world to come, He can and will make 
my just dealing as clear as the noonday.’ 
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Only another passage shall we give. It proves how readily 
this shrewd and discerning man, who could outwit politicians, 
and at the same time could hug himself on his blameless 
appropriation of the blessing of Christ on those against whom 
witness is borne falsely for His sake, could accept and repeat 
gossip of the most mischievous kind without any sort of veri- 
tication or caution. So careful and guarded in some ways; 
he must have been very innocent and guileless in others; and 
praise is certainly due to his son for showing that the two 
apparently irreconcilable qualities could co-exist in one person. 
This is the passage, and it could hardly be surpassed in its 
own way in modern biography :— 


“ ACHERFIELD, October 22, 1862. 

“Morning talk with Mr. Nisbet Hamilton about Scotland. A fright- 
ful change for the worse passing over the people. The Establishment 
does not now contain professedly one-third of the population. The 
weight of its ministry is gone. The morals of the people fearfully 
declining—a very low estimate. The officiating clerk in his own village 
drunk every Saturday night. Drunk on Sacrament wine stolen on the 
morning of celebration, whereupon he discharged him from his ser- 
vice ; but all the Presbytery petitioned for his restoration, for fear he 
should join the Free Church. If the English marriage law was in force, 
quite half the children would be base-born. Zhe meenisters never visit. 
Dr. Macleod, after having been ten years meenister of the Barony Church, 


Glasgow, said he had never heen but once at a death-bed, and that by 
accident.” 


If this throws light on the mind and methods of the Bishop 
of Winchester, it certainly does not throw light on the 


‘meenisters,” or on the character of Dr. Norman Macleod. 

Through it, however, we can detect a phase of Bishop Wil- 
berforce’s character which accounts for much; and we hardly 
know whether to say that it can or cannot be accepted as an 
apt illustration or proof of Canon Ashwell’s characterisation 
of Bishop Wilberforce when he wrote: “Of a temperament 
peculiarly mobile and sympathetic, his nature answered to every 
touch from without as instantaneously as the ®olian harp 
answers to each breath of air.” Of what pure, devoted, sensi- 
tive, unselfish nature could this not be fitly said? It is an 
instance of the use of words in a vague figurative way which 
only appear to have a reference to the subject in hand. 

As a_set-off to the somewhat severe tone into which we 
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have here been led, we can hardly refrain, for the sake of relief, 
from quoting a passage from the Reminiscences of a Court 
Chaplain,’ published during the past year, which, in its own 
way, bears out what has been said :— 


“T remember,” says Mr. Wilkinson, “Lord Strangford telling me a 
story about Wilberforce, then Bishop of Oxford, which seems to me to 
settle a point that has cropped up and been much discussed lately in the 
public papers and in private parties. He said : 

‘TI left a lengthened debate, and went to the Carlton to have my 
dinner. I took a vacant seat at a table where a friend of mine was 
making a solitary meal. He asked— 

‘“’ What was going on in your House ?” 

*“Oh!” TI said, “I left Soapy Sam speaking, and—”’ I was going on, 
when a clerical-looking dignitary at the next table said— 

*“T beg your pardon, my Lord, for interrupting you ; but I think it 
right, before you proceed further, to tell you that the person whom you 
are pleased to designate ‘Soap} Sam’ is my brother.” 

‘IT must own,’ said Lord Strangford, ‘that I was at the moment very 
much taken aback, but I got out of the scrape by saying: “ Well, I really 
do not know why the Bishop is so generally called ‘Soapy Sam,’ but I 
know this, he was involved in a very knotty argument, and extricated 
himself in a very dexterous manner.”’ 

“This story, I know, was told when Lord Strangford was staying with 
the King in Hanover in 1850. Now the College of Cuddesdon, I saw in 
the Times, was not begun till 1852, so that the editor Wilberforce’s 
assertion that ‘of course the synonym (!) “Soapy Sam” arose from the 
well-known Cuddesdon story’ is plainly a mistake. ‘This story, which 
has gone through the world, was, as I heard it, and believe to be the 
fact—for I have never been at Cuddesdon—that, upon the completion of 
the College, the initials of the Bishop of the diocese, S. O. (Samuel Oxon.), 
were put up on one side, and the initials of the new Principal of the 
College, A. P. (Alfred Pott), on the other side of the entrance. The 
combination was striking, and rather unfortunate ; but the whole pith 
and point of the joke was the fact of the Bishop having been so long 
known—for what reason I do not pretend to say—by that very nickname, 
‘Soapy.’” 


2. It could not by any possibility have been Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne’s purpose to vilify his own father. He could not 
have meant to throw a cloud, or even a shadow, over the tenor 
of that cold, reserved, and meditative life—to prove how much 


1 Reminiscences of the Court and Times of King Ernest of Hanover. By 
the Rev. C. Allix Wilkinson, M.A., His Majesty’s Resident Domestic Chaplain. 
In 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
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there was in him of Roger Chillingworth, as well as of Miles 
Coverdale. But this is precisely what Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
has done. He was evidently impelled by the idea, that, if 
he could exhibit his father as a man of preternatural insight, 
of power to penetrate the inmost secrets of the men and women 
with whom he was associated, as well as to paint abnormal 
types in fiction, any lack of ordinary honesty, straightforward- 
ness, and respect for truth (not to speak of the generous con- 
structions that charity favours), would be, not only pardoned, 
but praised to the echo. And having set out with this pur- 
pose before him, he reveals where he hardly intends it, and 
tells us how little genius of a certain kind is to be trusted for 
ordinary consideration ; how little of self-respect, of good taste, 
or even of generosity it can show ; how miserably narrow, mean 
—we had almost said brutal—it can be, while all along it hugs 
itself on its superiority to the common herd. We do not use 
strong words without ground. Mr. Carlyle, in his Life of 
Schiller, gave a grave warning not to seek to approach too 
closely the men of genius who had delighted us in their 
writings, as, on contact, we might find them to be very com- 
mon clay indeed. Mr. Julian Hawthorne has brought us 
closer to his father, only to show of what common clay he 
was really made, although it was veined here and there with 
streaks of gold, which only enabled the coarseness of the clay 
the longer to be hidden, and brings it out, as if by fatal force 
of contrast, the more effectively when once it is revealed. 
This is how Mr. Julian Hawthorne puts his father before us 
as writing in his Journals of his old friend and associate at 
Brook Farm, Margaret Fuller :— 


“Mr. Mozier knew Margaret well,she having been an inmate of his 
during a part of his residence in Italy. ... He says that the Ossoli 
family, though technically noble, is really of no rank whatever. ... Ossoli 
himself, to the best of his belief, was ——’s servant, or had something to 
do with the care of ——’s apartments. He was the handsomest man 
that Mr. Mozier ever saw, but entirely ignorant, even of his own language ; 
scarcely able to read at all; destitute of manners,—in short, half an 
idiot, and without any pretension to be a gentleman. At Margaret’s 
request Mr. Mozier had taken him into his studio, with a view to ascer- 
tain whether he were capable of instruction in sculpture, but after four 
months’ labour Ossoli produced a thing intended to be a copy of a human 
foot, but the great toe was on the wrong side. He could not possibly 
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have had the least appreciation of Margaret ; and the wonder is, what 
attraction she found in this boor, this man without the intellectual spark 
—she that had always shown such a cruel and bitter scorn of intellectual 
deficiency. As from her towards him, I do not understand what feeling 
there could have been; . . . as from him towards her, I can understand 
as little, for she had not the charm of womanhood. But she was a 
person anxious to try all things, and fill up her experience in all direc- 
tions. She had a strong and coarse nature, which she had done her 
utmost to refine, with infinite pains; but of course it could only be 
superficially changed. The solution of the riddle lies in this direction, 
nor does one’s conscience revolt at the idea of thus solving it, for (at least 
this is my own experience) Margaret has not left on the hearts and 
minds of those who knew her any deep witness of her integrity and 
purity. She was a great humbug—of course, with much talent and much 
moral reality, or else she could never have been so great a humbug. But 
she had stuck herself full of borrowed qualities, which she chose to pro- 
vide herself with, but which had no root in her. Mr. Mozier added that 
Margaret had quite lost all power of literary production before she left 
Rome, though occasionally the charm and power of her conversation 
would appear. . . . Thus there appears to have been a total collapse in 
poor Margaret, morally and intellectually ; and, tragic as her catastrophe 
was, Providence was, after all, kind in putting her and her clownish husband 
and their child on board that fated ship. . . . She wished to make herself 
the greatest, wisest, best woman of the age. And to that end she set 
to work on her strong, heavy, unpliable, and in many respects defective 
and evil nature, and adorned it with a mosaic of admirable qualities such 
as she chose to possess. . . . But she was not working on an inanimate 
substance like marble or clay ; there were some things within her that 
she could not possibly come at, to recreate or to refine it; and by and 
by this rude old potency bestirred itself, and undid all her labour in the 
twinkling of an eye. On the whole, I do not know but I like her the 
better for it, because she proved herself a very woman after all, and fell 
as the weakest of her sisters fall.” 


Admitting that all here said was true, absolutely true, yet, 
because of “extenuating circumstances,” and the evident 
“setting down in malice,” there is more revealed of the writer’s 
character than of the subject. Here is Roger Chillingworth in 
hard reality. Revengeful, yet not open or brave,—it was set 
down in a diary to be gloated over, and not boldly published 
at a time when friends could have traversed it. There is a 
mocking, resonant irony, and almost a diabolic pleasure in the 
careful construction of these sentences, whose object is to ruin 
the reputation of a woman who is dead, and who once was as 
nearly a trusted friend as any one could be with Hawthorne. 
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Do the words seem too harsh or severe? Then consider this 
sentence in the light of the spirit of its writer : “Thus there 
appears to have been a total collapse in poor Margaret, morally 
aud intellectually ; and, tragic as her catastrophe was, Providence 
was, after all, kind in putting her and her clownish husband and 
their child on board that fated ship.” Even “their child ” is 
involved in this awful condemnation—the unoffending little 
child! And this romanticist has so little heart, and his son 
has so little discernment, or is so blinded by vanity and by 
gazing on the “ idols of the tribe,” that he has for ever blasted 
his father’s fame as a man in every heart that can feel. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, like Tartuffe, like Uriah Heep, speaks 
for Providence, and pats it on the back, saying, “It was 
well, it was well that the three went under the wave,” when 
any of the rude common herd would, in face of the tragedy, 
have been awed into silence. One can only think of one 
explanation as adequate to account for this secret hate—that 
Margaret Fuller’s charms of mind were sufficient to captivate 
Hawthorne, and that he had been rejected. Anyhow, silence 
is not in the way of the Hawthornes, who, if not diseased by 
descent, have been spoiled by success and flattery. They have 
become the slaves of their own insight, and the insolence of 
success is upon them. 

There is a quaint old Scottish saying, that “he would need 
to have a lang spoon that sups wi’ the deil.”. Mr. Hawthorne 
confutes himself here, clever as he is. Why, when he has 
told us of the inner coarseness of Margaret Fuller’s nature, 
does he confuse us by the assertion that Ossoli “could not 
possibly have had the least appreciation of Margaret”—of 
Margaret, “ who proved herself a very woman after all, and fell 
as the weakest of her sisters fall”? and why does he, seeing 
she is of a nature so coarse, wonder what attraction she 
could have found in this boor—this man without the intel- 
lectual spark ? They were only really well matched ; they were, 
as Artemus Ward has it, “ affinerties,” on his showing, and 
nothing else. Poor Hawthorne! He detects and exposes 
himself even in his own words—great casuist as he was, and 
artist in the use of words, His surprise at Ossoli’s apprecia- 
tion of Margaret, his wonder that Margaret could have found 
in this boor any attraction, is only an untoward confession 
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that in his secret heart he had reserves that outwitted his 
intellect and his hate ; and he could not really regard either 
of them as he professed here to paint them. And herein is 
the great revelation of his father that the son has so unwit- 
tingly made. This is the penalty that even great men pay 
when they become hypocrites to themselves, that they cannot 
hide it. 


“Tn April of 1848 Margaret Fuller Ossoli, during the siege of Rome by 
the French, was placed by the Roman Commissioners for the succour of 
the wounded in charge of the Hospital of the Fate-bene Fratelli, in 
which devoted service she continued till the end of the conflict ; while 
Ossoli was proving himself no less brave and active on his own part on 
the ramparts.” [This itself should have given pause to Hawthorne's pen, 
though all the rest had been a hundred times true.] “Then they escaped 
to Reiti, and later to Florence, we read, where they passed the winter of 
1849-50, setting sail from Leghorn May 17, 1850. A few of Ossoli’s 
letters to Margaret are fortunately preserved, and some have been 
printed. Their tone is one of deep and dignified tenderness—con- 
trasting rather favourably, I think, with the ‘thine ownest, 
‘thy own belovedest’ of Hawthorne’s own post-hymeneal epistles. 
The handwriting is evidently that of an accomplished and practised 
penman, and no one who examines it could possibly believe for a moment 
that its possessor could be destitute of the power of imitating a copy set 
before him to the extent implied in moulding a human foot.” 


Thus wrote Mr. Frederick T. Fuller, a nephew of Margaret, 
in the American Literary World, in the course of a lengthy 
letter, in which he succeeded in refuting many of Hawthorne’s 
statements, if not allof them. But with this point of view we 
are not necessarily concerned. Admit the whole to be true 
that Hawthorne says, was it like a man of feeling or of honour, 
and an old friend, thus to make cold, unregretful record, 
exposing even to himself the faults and failings, and actually 
expressing satisfaction at the drowning of one who had once 
been to his wife and to him “dear, noble Margaret”? Verily, 
not so. Nothing could justify it—no offence given, if offence 
had been given, though of that we have no record. And this 
all the more, that entries in Margaret’s journals show how 
little she was conscious of having given cause for such hatred, 
how differently she felt towards the Hawthornes. The entries, 
especially those of the earlier period, show her as Hawthorne’s 
guest, loving and petting his child (Una), rendering little 
sisterly domestic services to Sophia (Mrs. Hawthorne), bringing 
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little delicacies such as without offence might pass as gifts 
between intimate friends, and learning to cherish Hawthorne as 
a brother. Mr. Fuller, after quoting largely from her diaries, 
and giving the opinions of others on her character, says :— 


“But enough of the diaries, of whose general tone a correct idea is 
given by the extracts already printed in the Memoirs of Margaret which 
have appeared from time to time. The more I read them and her letters, 
the better I can understand the extraordinary tenderness with which her 
memory is cherished, thirty-four years after her death, by the few 
intimate friends who survive her, every one of whom, so far asI am 
informed, resents Hawthorne’s characterisation as a base slander, though 
most of them knew Hawthorne well also.” 


In her diaries, at all events, Margaret showed herself more of 
a sincere woman, and less self-deluded; while Hawthorne in 
his showed himself less of a magnanimous man, and more of 
a slanderer. But as showing that the spirit of this entry in 
the diary has its counterpart in the fiction, we must quote the 
following from Mr. Fuller’s defence of Margaret :— 


“To what lengths Hawthorne could go when moved by a pique which 
would seem small to most men his works show too clearly ; and what 
links were missing here his son has now supplied. The case that has 
moved me most is that of old Captain Lee—the ‘Old Lee’ and 
‘notorious liar’ of his Journal, and the Custom-house barnacle, the 
gourmand, the soulless animal, the belly-worshipper of 7’he Scarlet 
Letter. One of Hawthorne’s old Salem comrades, who is yet alive, was 
chatting with me the other day of his fishing-trips with the great author 
when he was in the Custom-house, and warmly assuring me that the tales 
of Hawthorne’s drinking to excess were wholly unfounded, when suddenly 
he begar. to speak of this attack on the old inspector, and his tone 
changed. ‘ Captain Lee was one of those old men whom everybody loves 
—genial, obliging, fond of spinning sailors’ yarns, and of chatting about 
the roast chickens and savoy cabbage that were waiting for him at home ; 
but tender-hearted as a child, and without an enemy in the world except 
Hawthorne’s bosom friend, the mainspring of the Custom-house, who 
wanted his place for another man, but could not find a pretext for his 
discharge, because he was so general a favourite, and performed his duties 
so well. He was dead then, and everybody felt for his daughters— 
beautiful girls, as respected as anybody in Salem—but left poor by their 
father’s death, and with no one to defend his memory. It was damnable, 
and Hawthorne’s memory ought to rot for it!’ And the kindly old man, 
himself the counterpart of Captain Lee as he described him, trembled, 
and his eyes filled as he recalled the long-forgotten outrage. And 
what shall we say of Mr. Upham, whom Hawthorne pilloried as Judge 
Pyncheon in the //ouse of the Seven Gables? Is there not something 
Quilp-like in the way Hawthorne’s polished but poisoned scimitar carves 
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in that ghostly chamber the dumb effigy of the enemy who had a hand 
in ousting him from his snug berth in the Custom-house? Was such 
provocation always needed either? or what then shall we say of the 
wholesale characterisation of ‘beefy’ applied to the English ladies 
who lionised the American author—a term which has made him per- 
haps the best-hated ‘Yankee’ that ever crossed the water? Are such 
delineations as these the work of the best judge of character among all 
Margaret’s contemporaries ? 

“He who unveils the shams of others ought himself at least to be true 
and noble. How then are we to account for Hawthorne’s boyish request 
to his sister to deceive their aunt—rare joke that, his biographer would 
have us to believe ; his still more urgent plea to his sister to forward a 
false excuse that will enable him to get away from College ; his idleness 
there—poor return to the uncle who had helped him to an education ; 
or his shameless advice, late in life, to a friend in pursuit of office ?” 


Yes, Hawthorne worked the oracle for the doubtful wire- 
pulling Franklin Pierce very well, and painted him white 
enough, to be sure—another instance of the delicacy and truth 
of his insight ; and then we bethink ourselves of the cold, 
sarcastic remarks sprinkled through his English Journals on 
other friends who had entertained him than those Mr. Fuller 
refers to—Miss Glyn, Miss Helen Faucit, and many more ; and 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne has taken care that we shall not be left 
to suppose these lack a crowning flavour in his having published 
—regardless of the fact that the subjects are still living—the 
gross and cruel outrage on Mr. Martin Tupper and his family, 
though Mr. Hawthorne would not have had the opportunity or 
the material for this outrage had it not been for the anxiety of 
the Tuppers to be hospitable and kind, as Hawthorne himself 
in the same breath admits. The cruelty of the publication was 
only equalled by the ignorance of the editor, who, as he did 
not know “ Albury,” may charitably be presumed to be ignor- 
ant of the facts. 

Through this Memoir then—its cruelty, its stupidity, its crass 
ignorance, and disregard of the rights and feelings of others— 
we have new lights thrown on Nathaniel Hawthorne. His 
novels, The Blithedale Romance, The Scarlet Letter, The House of 
the Seven Gables, are all mediums, in one degree or other, for 
the enshrinement of personal spite and revenge. The man 
elaborates and perfects his style patiently, and his heart shrinks 
as he does so. Art, too, has its own revenge. In his most hate- 
ful characters he only portrays himself; and in his wistful 
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self-centredness, his clear and vigorous imparting of firm out- 
line to shadows, we surely see another evidence and result of 
that disease of genius which is inevitable when a man of pene- 
trating insight yields to temptation, and seeks to become the 
stern censor of his fellows without love. Such was the 
unhappy lot of Swift, and in his own degree that also of Byron, 
and of many more. We can now read Hawthorne’s art in the 
light of his life, and find it unhealthy, without true natural 
atmosphere, heady, ungenial, and apt to generate “ cobwebbi- 
ness” of mind, as Mr. Hutton has well said, without due com- 
pensation of broadened views or sympathies. 

But surely, if we are to know the men, such traits must be 
unfolded to us. If Mr. Julian Hawthorne had been a better 
biographer, these things would have been in a measure hidden 
from us. We might have guessed a tendency, or inferred a 
possibility, but would have possessed no tangible proof. 
Hawthorne’s Journals would have been cooked, and we would 
not have seen him. We might have doubted whether our 
reading of character from scattered and incidental traits, and 
from the general spirit of his writings, was not erroneous, and 
in charity have withdrawn our charge, or argued away our 
impressions. But Mr. Julian Hawthorne is a bad biographer, 
and he comes to our aid. Whoever may wish to know 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (Nathaniel, certainly not, like the Scrip- 
ture one, without guile), must turn from the fictions to this 
revelation, and then read them, if he will, in the light of it, 
to learn the sad fate that may befall the man who broods 
among shadows, chilling abstractions, and images ; who creates 
cold, soul-freezing allegories; who exercises his fancy in 
doubtful casuistries and moral problems, till his heart shrinks, 
and becomes dry and petrified. George Eliot wrote : “ When 
Death, the great Reconciler, has come, it is never our tender- 
ness that we repent of, but only our severity.” But death, it 
would appear, gave the opportunity to Hawthorne, as it made 
danger impossible. So he dipped his pen in gall, and wrote 
his own condemnation. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne, owing to his limited range of reading, 
was not aware that De Quincey had ever read any of his 
father’s books, or had given any opinion of them; whereas in 
De Quincey’s Biography it is told by the Rev. Francis Jacox 
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that De Quincey expressed himself pretty freely on them, and 
declined to be converted to admiration of them ; and we may 
add that it was on the ground that they were the creation of a 
keen but cold, self-absorbed, and narrow nature. So that even 
from the works themselves an acute critic had inferred the 
true character of the author before the Memoir was written, or 
the difference with Margaret Fuller heard of. 

3. Mr. Froude is either more sensitive to criticism than 
he was wont to be, or else he is singularly favoured with the 
services of “ candid friends.” Even his voyage to the Anti- 
podes did not divide him from the sight of adverse strictures 
on his Carlyle biographies, nor apparently did distance from 
England soften their sting. Several pages of his latest book, 
Oceana, are most unexpectedly devoted to an explanation and 
a justification of his biographical method. He lays it down 
that the duty of a biographer is not to create a character, 
but to exhibit a man, with all his faults and failings, his 
defects of temper, of sympathy, and even of taste. So far we 
go with him; but he further holds that his endeavour to 
paint Carlyle with all his “warts” and “ wrinkles” will in 
the end only have the effect of making him more highly 
esteemed—that is to say, his occasional outbursts of passion, 
his petulance, injustice, heartlessness, and even his spitefulness 
and revengefulness, as exhibited in these posthumous publica- 
tions, will have the effect of making men credit him with con- 
sistency, honesty, geniality, and loveableness. It is a very 
singular position, and Mr. Froude apparently persists in re- 
garding as one two things which are very distinct. He is 
right when he claims that he has made use of Carlyle’s 
journals and letters in such a way as must, from his own 
point of view, throw floods of light on Carlyle’s remarkable 
individuality ; but he is surely wrong when he concludes that 
Time will exert some magical influence to enable men to 
gather “grapes from thorns and figs from thistles.” Already 
a reaction against him has set in—an attempt to prove that 
Carlyle was wholly a different man from that which the 
general tone of his note-books and letters would imply. Pro- 
fessor Masson and others work on this tack, and in distant 
years the student will be greatly puzzled between the lines of 
testimony as to Carlyle’s character. No doubt, to use a homely 
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phrase, the Chelsea philosopher’s bark was worse than his 
bite; but to say that a dog refrains from biting is not tanta- 
mount to stating that he does not bark and show his teeth, 
and that the sight is pleasant. 

It is not well to be deceived ; it is best to be straightfor- 
ward ; and Mr. Froude’s revelations can never of themselves 
have the effect he anticipates. If the facts are unimpeached, 
the inferences from them certainly cannot elevate Carlyle as a 
man in any human mind. We may excuse him, we may make 
allowances for him, we may continue to respect him, in spite 
of these flaws ; but Mr. Froude’s theory of biographical duty, 
which he has carried into practice so fully, cannot possibly 
make men love him better. For he was often unjust, ungrate- 
ful; he could treat with irony and laughter those who were 
eager to promote his welfare; he could pretend friendship 
where he felt none; could even enter into the frivolous finesse 
that he so despised in others, when his interest lay that way, 
as is proved by his account of Lord Jeffrey’s “ quasi-lover-like” 
attentions to his wife, which he not only tolerated, but 
encouraged and laughed at, and of her clever ways of playing 
with the brilliant Scotch lawyer and editor, and leading him 
on, and using him for various little ends. Carlyle’s treatment 
of the Montagus will not soon be forgotten; but they have 
found many defenders. He was even more cruel towards 
Thomas de Quincey and Charles Lamb; and they have not 
been by any means so strenuously defended. The seamy side 
of Carlyle’s character comes out with such fatal prominence 
in his records of these two men that we shall do something 
towards establishing our leading points by special reference to 
them. Here is the first reference that we find to De Quincey 
in the end of the year 1824, in a letter to his brother, written 
from London. It should be borne in mind that Carlyle had 
not as yet seen De Quincey, and was not to do so till some 
years later, in Edinburgh. 

“The dwarf opium-eater, my critic in the London Magazine, lives 
here in lodgings, with a wife and children, living or starving on the 
scanty produce of his scribble in far-off Westmoreland. He carries a 
laudanum bottle in his pocket, and the venom of a wasp in his heart. 
Poor De Quincey! He had £20,000, and a liberal share of gifts from 


Nature ; vanity and opium have brought him to the state of ‘ dog dis- 
traught or monkey sick.’” 
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The statement that De Quincey had twenty thousand pounds 
is one of those exaggerations for which venomous gossip is 
responsible. His father’s whole fortune did not amount to 
that sum, and it had to be divided amongst several persons. 
De Quincey had some five thousand pounds, nearly one-tenth 
of which he had already given to Coleridge, as Cottle tells, to 
enable Coleridge to complete the great philosophical work 
which he had promised. It would only have been bare justice 
in an editor, at once fair-minded and well informed, to have 
pointed out this evident error as to fact, in a note, when 
abundant materials existed to enable him to do so. But the 
eyes of editors like Mr. Froude are so persistently fixed on 
their subject—its colossal size, its wrinkles, and all—that no 
time or trouble can be afforded to do the slightest justice to 
any one attacked or aspersed. It is such a sublime thing to 
show a great man precisely as he was! But, like a boomerang, 
the evil returns on him who gave it currency. 

Mr. Carlyle met Mr. De Quincey in Edinburgh in 1826 or 
1827, Professor Wilson being the introducer; and, as it is 
evident enough that De Quincey shrank from contact, not to 
speak of intimacy, Carlyle must be credited with taking the 
initiative, and courting De Quincey’s society. When Carlyle 
had left Edinburgh and removed to Craigenputtock, he took 
the trouble of writing long letters to De Quincey, “the dwarf 
opium-eater,” and sending pressing invitations to him, with no 
end of assurances of friendly love, esteem, and appreciation, in 
all of which Mrs. Carlyle shared, as we read. This is a fragment 
of one of these letters, published in the Life of De Quincey :— 


“ CRAIGENPUTTOCK, 11th December 1828. 

“My pDEAR Srr,—Having the opportunity of a frank, I cannot resist 
the temptation to send you a few lines, were it only to signify that two 
well-wishers of yours are still alive on these remote moors, and often 
thinking of you with the old friendly feelings. My wife encourages me 
in this innocent purpose ; she has learned lately that you were inquiring 
for her of some female friend ; nay, even promising to visit us here —a 
fact of the most interesting sort to both of us. I am to say, therefore, 
that your presence at this fireside will diffuse no ordinary gladness over 
all members of the household; that our warmest welcome, and such 
solacements as even the desert does not refuse, are at any time and at 
all times in store for one we love so well. Neither is this expedition so 
impracticable. We lie but a short way out of your direct route to 
Westmoreland ; communicate by gravelled roads with Dumfries and 
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other places in the habitable globe. Were you to warn us of your 
approach, it might all be made easy enough. And then such a treat it 
would be to hear the sound of philosophy and literature in the hitherto 
quite savage wolds, where, since the creation of the world, no such music, 
scarcely even articulate speech, had been uttered or dreamt of! Come, 
therefore, come and see us, for we often long after you. Nay,I can 
promise, too, that we are almost a unique sight in the British Empire ; 
such a quantity of German periodicals and mystic speculation embosomed 
in plain Scottish Peat-moor being nowhere else that I know of to be 
met with... . 

“Tt will gratify you to know that here, in the desert, as in the crowded 
city, I am moderately active and well ; better in health, not worse ; and 
though active only on the small scale, yet in my own opinion honestly, 
and to as much result as has been usual with me at any time. We have 
horses to ride on, gardens to cultivate, tight walls and strong fires to 
defend us against winter ; books to read, paper to scribble on ; and no 
man or thing, at least in this visible earth, to make us afraid ; for I 
reckon that, so securely sequestered are we, not only would no Catholic 
rebellion, but even no new Hengist and Horsa invasion, in any wise dis- 
turb our tranquillity. True, we have no society ; but who has, in the 
strict sense of that word? I have never had any worth speaking much 
about since I came into this world ; in the next, it may be, they will 
order things better. Meanwhile, if we have not the wheat in great 
quantity, we are nearly altogether free from the cha’, which often in this 
matter is highly irritating to weak nerves. My wife and I are busy 
learning Spanish; far advanced in Don Quixote already. I purpose 
writing mystical Reviews for somewhat more than a twelvemonth to 
come ; have Greek to read, and the whole universe to study (for I under- 
stand less and less of it) ; so that here as well as elsewhere I find that a 
man may ‘ dree his weird’ (serve out his earthly apprenticeship) with 
reasonable composure, and wait what the flight of years may bring him, 
little disappointed (unless he is a fool) if it bring him mere nothing save 
what he has already—a body and soul,—more cunning and costly treasures 
than all Golconda and Potosi could purchase for him. What would the 
vain worm, man, be at? Has he not a head, to speak of nothing else—a 
head (be it wth a hat or without one), full of far richer things than 
Windsor Palace, or the Brighton Teapot added to it? What are all 
Dresden picture galleries and magazines des arts et des métiers to the 
strange painting, and thrice wonderful and thrice precious workmanship 
that goes on under the cranium of a beggar? what can be added to him 
or taken from him by the hatred er love of all men? The grey paper or 
the white silk paper in which the gold ingot is wrapped ; the gold is 
inalienable ; Ae is the gold. But truce to this moralising. I had a 
thousand things to ask concerning you: your employments, purposes, 
sufferings, and pleasures. Will you not write to me? will you not come 
to me and tell? Believe it, you are well loved here, and none feels 
better than I what a spirit is for the present eclipsed inclouds. For the 
present it can only be ; time and chance are for all men ; that troublous 
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season will end, and one day, with more joyful, not deeper or truer regard, 
I shall see you yourself again. Meanwhile, pardon me this intrusion, 
and write, if you have a vacant hour that you would fill with a good 
action. . . .” 


4. This in itself would have been all right, and one would 
have fancied that Carlyle on meeting with De Quincey had 
found him such that he had changed his opinion, but in quite 
late years, when he was penning his Reminiscences, he thus 
recalls and recounts his feelings and impressions on his first 
contact with De Quincey, which exhibits precisely the tone of 
his first record, and shows that, in spite of his letters to De 
Quincey—full of flattery and burdened with pressing invita- 
tions,—he had never really risen above his original feeling of 
grudge and antipathy. The following recalls a visit to 
Birmingham :— 


“ Jemmy Belcher was a smirking little dumpy Unitarian bookseller in 
the Bullring, regarded as a kind of curiosity and favourite among these 
people, and had seen me. One showery day I took shelter in his shop ; 
picked up a new magazine, found in it a cleverish and completely hostile 
criticism of my Wilhelm Meister, of my Goethe, and self, etc. ; read it 
faithfully to the end, and have never set eye on it since. On stepping 
out my bad spirits did not feel much elevated by the dose just swallowed, 
but I thought with myself, ‘This man is perhaps right on some points ; 
if so, let him be admonitory!’ And he was so (on a Scotticism, or 
perhaps two) ; and I did reasonably soon (in not above a couple of hours) 
dismiss him to the devil, or to Jericho, as an ill-given, unserviceable kind 
of entity in my course through this world. It was De Quincey, as I 
often heard afterwards from foolish-talking persons. ‘ What matter who, 
ye foolish-talking persons?’ would have been my si/ent answer, as it 
generally pretty much was. I recollect too how in Edinburgh, a year or 
two later, poor De Quincey, whom I wished to know, was reported to 
tremble at the thought of such a thing ; and did fly, pale as ashes, poor 
little soul, the first time we actually met. He was a pretty little 
creature, full of wire-drawn ingenuities, bankrupt enthusiasms, bankrupt 
pride, with the finest silver-toned low voice, and most elaborate gently- 
winding courtesies and ingenuities in conversation. ‘What wouldn’t 
one give to have him in a box, and take him out to talk!’ That was Her 
criticism of him, and it ws right good. A bright, ready, and melodious 
talker, but in the end an inconclusive and long-winded. One of the 
smallest figures I ever saw, shaped like a pair of tongs, and hardly 
above five feet in all. When he sate, you would have taken him, by 
candle-light, for the beautifullest little child—blue-eyed, sparkling face, 
—had there not been a something, too, which said, ‘ Hecovi—this child has 
been in hell.’ After leaving Edinburgh I never saw him, hardly ever 
heard of him. His fate, owing to opium, etc., was hard and sore—poor, 
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fine-strung, weak creature—launched so into the literary career of 
ambition and mother of dead dogs.” 


Of Carlyle’s treatment of Charles Lamb and his sister, who 
were often tempted to visit the Carlyles during their first stay 
in London, we feel that the less said the better; only, as Mr. 
Froude fancies that such things must tend in the end to raise 
Carlyle to a higher level in the general estimation, we must 
fortify ourselves by this extract, only remarking that the poor 
haunted creatures, with the terror of insanity always before 
them, could not possibly have had any guess at the impression 
they produced, or their visits would certainly have been 
fewer :— 


** Charles Lamb and his sister came daily, once or oftener : a very sorry 
pair of phenomena. Insuperable proclivity to gin in poor old Lamb. 
His talk contemptibly small, indicating wondrous ignorance and shallow- 
ness even when it was serious and good-mannered, which it seldom was ; 
usually ill-mannered (to a degree) ; screwed into frosty artificialities, 
ghastly make-believe of wit,—in fact, more like ‘diluted insanity’ (as I 
defined it) than anything of real jocosity, humour, or geniality. A most 
slender fibre of actual worth in that poor Charles, abundantly 
recognisable to me as to others, in his better times and moods; but he 
was Cockney to the marrow; and Cockneydom, shouting, ‘Glorious, 
marvellous, unparalleled in nature !’ all his days had quite bewildered his 
poor head, and charmed nearly all the sense out of the poor man. He 
was the leanest of mankind ; tiny black breeches buttoned to the knee- 
cap and no further, surmounting spindle legs, also in black ; face and head 
fineish, black, bony, lean, and of a Jew type rather ; in the eyes a kind 
of smoky brightness or confused sharpness; spoke with a stutter; in 
walking tottered or shuffled ; emblem of imbecility bodily and spiritual 
(something of real insanity I have understood), and yet something too of 
human, ingenuous, pathetic, sportfully much enduring. Poor Lamb! He 
was infinitely astonished at my wife, and her quiet encounter of his too 
ghastly London wit by a cheerful native ditto. Adieu, poor Lamb !” 


And then there is that miserable quarrel with John Stuart 
Mill, with whom Carlyle had so long been on terms of the 
most intimate friendship. Mr. Froude does Carlyle’s memory 
an ill turn, with all his desire to “ show the warts,” when he 
leaves that half told. The suggestion drawn from the partial 
story is by no means favourable, and certainly the way in which 
Carlyle treats his old trusted friend at the end is little short 
of brutal. 


After the description of the loss of the first volume of the 
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French Revolution while in Mill’s hands, and Mill’s anxiety 
about it, and his eagerness to make up to Carlyle for the 
irreparable loss ; his forcing on Carlyle £100, that he might 
be enabled to go on and replace it the more comfortably, 
Carlyle winds up with— 

“Wish I could find a way of getting the now much macerated, changed, 
and fanaticised ‘John Stuart Mill’ to take that £100 back ; but I fear 
there is no way.” 

He actually condescends to quote his old friend’s name, as 
if he were not quite entitled to it; or as if it carried some 
stigma with it. But this is only in keeping with the last 
reference to Mill caused by the publication of the Auto- 
biography. There may be truth in some of the strictures, 
but Carlyle was the last man who should have showed such 
personal animus towards the dead :— 

“Tt is wholly the life of a logic-chopping engine, little more of human 
in it than if it had been done by a thing of mechanised iron. Auto- 
biography of a steam-engine, perhaps you may some time read it. As 
a mournful psychical curiosity, but in no other point of view, can it 
interest anybody. I suppose it will deliver us thenceforth from the 
cock-a-leerie crow about ‘the Great Thinker of his age.’ Welcome, 
though inconsiderate! The thought of poor Mill altogether, and of his 
life and history in this poor muddy world, gives me real pain and 
sorrow !” 

There is a keenly incisive, quaint saying to the effect that 
we never forgive those who have benefited us. 


5. Now let us turn for a moment to Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters. 
They show us the painful process by which a bright, cheerful, 
self-denying spirit became shaded with melancholy; keenly 
alive to the defects and vagaries of the man to whom 
she was devoted, but unable to escape from his intel- 
lectual influence. She too became querulous, irritable, and 
the slave of a cold code of fatalism. If Mr. Carlyle’s influence 
is to be judged by its effects on her, who in all things was 
nearest and dearest to him, it is to be feared Mr. Froude has 
taken a very roundabout way to secure his end by telling so 
much. Miss Dewsbury, it seems to us, after consideration of 
the whole case, was right when she wrote :— 


“Bear in mind that her inmost life was solitary—no tenderness, no 
caresses, no loving words ; nothing out of which one’s heart can make 
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the wine of life. A glacier on a mountain would have been as human a 
companionship. He suffered too; but he put it all into his work. She 
had only the desolation and barrenness of having all her love and her 
life laid waste. Six years she lived at Craigenputtock, and she held out. 
She had undertaken a task, and she knew that, whether recognised or 
not, she did help him. Her persistent will kept her up to the task of 
pain. Then they came back to the world, and the strain told on her. 


She did not falter from her purpose of helping and shielding him, but 
she became warped.” 


It can form no pleasant task for any man to dwell on the 
black spots in men of genius. But it is at the same time not 
well that we should hug ourselves with the delusion that 
they are not there. Of two evils choose the least. To face 
the truth about those whose works we may admire must only 
in the long-run enable us to understand these works the 
better; and the better that we understand them, we shall 
probably come to be the more able to make allowances, and 
to see things in more affecting and true relations all round. 
At all events, it is evident that the bad biographies have their 
virtues, looked at in this light. Mr. Froude may not have 
directly contributed to a view of Carlyle more flattering to his 
admirers ; but he has exhibited the cross-grained vein of 
arrogance, of sharp insight, of sardonic contempt, due in part 
to his temperament, and in part, perhaps, to his peasant birth 
and rearing ; and we are thereby taught and duly warned that 
“contempt is a dangerous element to sport in,” and that the 
axiom remains true, however much the author himself may 
have in practical life disregarded it. Mr. Froude’s labours at 
least forcibly emphasise this. 

It is no new discovery that Nathaniel Hawthorne was not 
a genial man; that he went among men, but hardly felt as a 
man; and while we admire the ingenuity and the weird 
power, the witchery, grace of style, and the wistful, penetrat- 
ing reserve shown in his writings, we may legitimately enough 
refrain from any adulation of the author as a man, having 
his own confession of lack of spontaneity, and the need for 
turning away into dark and cobwebby corners. He was so 
constituted ; and constitutions of this kind have their inevit- 
able drawbacks. That biographer would be very unfortunate 
who should set out with the idea of proving Hawthorne to 
have been a kindly, genial, social spirit. The blindness of the 
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son consists in his having some notion that he proves his 
father a better, a broader, a more attractive and impressive 
personage when he dwells upon his secret dislikes and his 
queer revenges. It is well that any one who wants to know 
about Hawthorne should know the truth exactly as it was ; 
his son has made this more possible than before, and proves 
the virtue of a bad biography. A. H. JAPP. 


Art. VI.—The Revision of the Old Testament.' 


HE long-expected Revision of the translation of the Old 
Testament made its appearance in May 1885, just four 
years after the publication of the corresponding Revision of 
the New Testament. Both were undertaken under the same 
auspices and at the same time, and both were carried on by a 
large company of English Revisers, aided by a corresponding 
committee of American scholars. In both cases the final 
decision upon each proposed amendment rested with the 
English company ; but in both the suggestions from America 
were largely adopted, and, by mutual agreement, all other 
amendments which the Americans desired were noted in an 
appendix. The English company of Old Testament Revisers 
embraced the names of thirty-seven, and the American of 
seventeen, eminent scholars, in both cases of every variety of 
religious connection. The whole work upon both Testaments, 
although marked by several important differences, must yet 
be considered as essentially one. Only the difficulty of com- 
pleting the Revision of the far more bulky volume of the Old 
Testament in the same time with that of the New prevented 
their publication together. As it is, both are now published 
in the same covers, and it is only in the more expensive editions 
that the Old Testament can be procured separately. 
Unquestionably the Revision of the Old Testament has 
been received with far less public interest than that of the 
New. Many reasons have been assigned for this, such as the 
disappointment widely felt at the quality of the work upon 


1 From the Church Review (American). 
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the New; the more limited familiarity with the Old; the 
quite general feeling of its comparatively inferior importance 
to Christians. But perhaps the most prevailing reason of all 
was the effect which had been already produced by the 
publication of the Revision of the New Testament. Before 
that appeared, a considerable part of the public expected to 
see in it very great and important changes—in fact, to have 
something like a new Bible presented to them. When they 
found that the result of all these years of most careful and 
scholarly work was to leave the Bible essentially what it was 
before ; that no iota of faith or of practice was changed ; that 
the alterations were altogether confined to details of text or 
of translation, their curiosity was satisfied, and they laid the 
whole subject aside as one in which they felt no especial 
concern. 

To the thoughtful Christian, however, it remains a matter of 
most serious interest to have in his own tongue the most 
perfect presentation possible of the original sacred Word. It 
had long been generally known that many passages had been 
very imperfectly rendered in the translation of 1611. Many 
passages also in the English Bible were exceedingly obscure, 
and it was hoped that the constant study of nearly three cen- 
turies, the great progress made in the study of the original 
languages, the aids furnished by comparative philology, the 
historical knowledge obtained from excavations, and other 
aids to translation which cannot be here enumerated, would 
enable the best modern scholarship to present the Old Testa- 
ment to us in a dress far more accurately representing the 
original, and requiring far less of learned commentary to make 
its more obscure passages understood. To what extent this has 
been accomplished is now to be decided, chiefly by the English- 
speaking scholars of the world, after there has been time for a 
careful study of the work. Unquestionably there has been 
spent upon the effort an amount of time, of care, and of 
scholarship which is entirely unparalleled in the history of 
literature, except in so far as it, has been approached by the 
corresponding work upon the New Testament. 

A word must be said of the form in which the book has 
been printed. The matter (as in the Revision of the New 
Testament) is arranged in paragraphs—by no means a new 
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thing in English Bibles, for paragraph Bibles have been in 
use for half a century, and many different editions of such Bibles 
have been printed both in America and in England; but the 
adoption of this arrangement here will help to wean people 
from the most unfortunate customary form, in which the 
sense is much obscured by the divisions of the verses. Then 
what are known as “the Poetical Books ” are printed in lines, 
so as to bring out the parallelism, which is an essential dis- 
tinction of Hebrew poetry. This, too, has been customary 
heretofore in paragraph Bibles. Unfortunately, most editions 
of the Revision are printed in double columns, and the 
column being too narrow for the length of the lines, the lines 
are frequently broken, giving to the eye almost the old in- 
convenience of the verses. In most paragraph Bibles the 
same arrangement is carried through all those parts of the 
Prophets which are poetic in form, and is a material help to 
the English reader in understanding them. The Revisers 
have failed in this to follow the good example before them, 
and the prophecies, the far larger part of which are written in 
poetry, are printed throughout in plain prose. 

Between the Revision of the Old and of the New Testament 
there was one very great difference. The most important, and 
by far the most successful, part of the work of the New Testa- ° 
ment Revisers, was in the determination of the original text. 
Upon this point they had a great mass of evidence, most of 
which had been discovered since the translation of 1611, and 
which had been most carefully studied, discussed, and syste- 
matised. The wealth of manuscripts which had come to light, 
the variety of early and scrupulously careful versions which 
had been studied, and the great abundance of patristic quota- 
tions, many of them expressly calling attention to the exact 
wording of the original text, were things which not only the 
translators of 1611 did not have, but the possession of which 
they could not have anticipated. And besides all this, textual 
criticism since their time had become a science, and its main 
principles firmly established. In the Old Testament nearly all 
these aids are still wanting. Instead of manuscripts of the 
fourth century, there are none now known less than three cen- 
turies later (with a possible single exception of a Ms. dated in 
580), thus not only lower down in the actual course of time, 
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but comparatively at a very much greater remove from the 
date of the original writing. All existing manuscripts belong 
essentially to one type, and all concur in reproducing what, 
from the comparison of parallel passages, are certainly known 
to be errors. It is true there are differences among the MSs., 
aud these have been most laboriously collated; but the dif- 
ferences are all in comparatively minute points. There is also 
noted in many of them what is technically called the /’ri and 
the ch’thib, that is, when the Masoretic Revisers of the text 
were confident of an error in the written text, or ch’thib, instead 
of correcting it, they added a note called #’ri, indicating how 
it should be read. These notes are sometimes of importance, 
and have been carefully used by the Revisers; but a large 
part of them relate only to grammatical forms or to peculia- 
rities of spelling, and they are not always trustworthy. The 
Masoretic editors of the Hebrew text did their work chiefly 
from the fifth to the seventh centuries of our era, and seem to 
have aimed only at putting forth a standard edition of the text 
current in their time, with little or no question in regard to its 
original form. The excessive scrupulosity about the very letters 
of the text was then in full vigour; they counted the words 
and the letters of each book, and carefully noted the result, 
that there might be no further change; but they did not 
attempt to correct even what they knew to be errors, except 
by the occasional notes of the i’ri already mentioned. A good 
instance of this may be seen in Judges xviii. 30. The idola- 
trous priest of Dan is there called in the Authorised Version 
“ Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son of Manasseh,” but in 
the Revision “the son of Moses.” The difference in Hebrew 
between the consonants of Moses and Manasseh is only in the 
insertion of the letter n, and in the Hebrew this is put in half- 
way above the line to mark that it is an insertion made out of 
reverence for Moses. Our Revisers have rightly restored the 
original text. But in other places where there is a difference 
between parallel places, as between Solomon’s “ forty thousand 
stalls of horses” of 1 Kings iv. 26, and “four thousand” of 
2 Chronicles ix. 25, there being no variation in the text, they 
have been obliged to content themselves with a marginal note. 
In 2 Samuel xv. 7, where we read “at the end of forty years” 
Absalom did certain things in furtherance of his rebellion, 
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when we know that his whole life was less than forty years, 
they have placed in the margin, “according to some ancient 
authorities, four.” Such errors occur most frequently in the 
case of mere numbers, which, expressed by letters, were easily 
confused by the scribes. In the census of the families of the 
exiles returning from the Babylonian captivity, given in 
Ezra ii. and in Nehemiah vii, the numbers of the particular 
families, as given in each book, do not always agree, and the 
sum-total, which is the same in both, does not correspond to 
the particulars in either of them. There can be no doubt that’ 
the discrepancies have arisen from the change or the transposi- 
tion of the letters representing the numbers; but there is no 
authority for any change, and the Revisers have been obliged 
to leave the text as it is. So, also, when we read in 1 Samuel 
xiii. 5 that “the Philistines assembled themselves together to 
fight with Israel, 30,000 chariots,” etc., we know that there 
must be some error in the figures, for scarcely could a tenth of 
that number of chariots have been mustered by all the nations 
put together from Egypt to “ Harosheth of the Gentiles ;” but 
there is no variation of Mss., and the Revisers have left the 
passage without note. 

When versions are to be called in as aids in determining the 
text, the case is somewhat, but still not very greatly, improved. 
There are but two versions which antedate the Christian era. 
One of these, the Samaritan, extends only through the Penta- 
teuch, and is of very uncertain age. In general it closely fol- 
lows our present Hebrew text, though with many variations ; 
but after much investigation it has proved to be of very small 
critical authority. The other is the Septuagint, gradually 
formed and of very unequal merit, but its earlier and better 
parts belonging to the third century B.c. Unfortunately the 
text of this LXX. itself is often uncertain. It exists in two 
main families of Mss., known as the Vatican and the Alexan- 
drian, which differ considerably. As early as the time of 
Origen [A.D. 250] great labour was bestowed upon its text, but 
far the larger part of his work has been lost. In modern times 
much time and great scholarship have been devoted to the 
same object; but a thoroughly good critical edition is still a 
confessed want. Some parts of it indicate but limited Hebrew 
scholarship on the part of its translators, and other parts have 
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evidently fallen into some confusion. _ It was long used in the 
Christian Church for the public reading of the Old Testament, 
and it is certain that its text underwent considerable modifica- 
tions by Christian hands. As a single instance of this, Psalm 
xiv. may be cited. In Romans iii. 10-18, this Psalm is quoted, 
along with several other parts of Scripture, to show the Divine 
testimony to the universal sinfulness of man. The LXX., as 
we now have it, puts the whole of this passage into the Psalm, 
whence it has passed into our Prayer-Book Version. It is 
evident that the Greek of the LXX. has here been changed to 
bring it into conformity with the Epistle to the Romans. 
Under the circumstances the Revisers have given, at the least, 
all due weight to the readings of the LXX.; but its aid in 
determining the original text, however important, is evidently 
limited. 

Sesides these, there are the Chaldee Targums, or paraphrases 
of the sacred text, the earliest of which probably originated at 
the time of the Christian era, or just before, and which were 
handed down orally until committed to writing some centuries 
later. There are also three other Greek versions—those of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion,—made subsequent to the 
Christian era. But it is plain that, as compared with the New 
Testament, the light thrown by the versions upon the original 
text is feeble. 

The case is still worse with quotations. There are Christian 
writings, in which use is made of the writings of the New 
Testament, almost contemporaneous with them, and within 
two centuries such literature becomes voluminous, and is largely 
concerned with the Christian records. The few so-called 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament are almost the sole 
literature before the Christian era that is in any wise concerned 
with the older records of revelation, and even in them direct 
quotations are too few and meagre to be of much importance 
in textual criticism. 

The Revisers therefore were obliged to take the commonly 
received Hebrew text as they found it (departing from it in 
only about fifteen cases), and were almost absolutely cut off 
from that beneficial labour which so largely occupied the time 
and care of their colleagues to whom the revision of the trans- 
lation of. the New Testament was intrusted. What is to be 
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considered in their work is simply the changes introduced into 
the translation. 

These changes are far less frequent than in the New Testa- 
ment. Either this company were less disposed to unnecessary 
alterations, or else they were warned by the generally expressed 
disapprobation of the great multitude of minute changes in 
the earlier published work. Very many of the alterations 
adopted have long been agreed upon by the world of scholars, 
and are thoroughly commendable. 

There are comparatively few changes which have not a reason 
for them. We may not always accept that reason as sound ; 
but we are not annoyed in every verse, and in almost every 
clause, by petty alterations for which it is hard to conceive of 
any object. 

But to give instances of the changes. The defiant song 
of Lamech, when his son had learned to forge brass and iron, 
given in Genesis iv. 23, 24, is extremely obscure in the A.V., 
but reads in the Revision— 


“ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice : 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech : 
For I have slain a man for wounding me, 
And a young man for bruising me : 
If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.” 


In Genesis xiii. 1, and frequently, a very slight change 
clears up an obscurity: the word ‘south’ is printed with 
a capital S, showing that it is a proper name for the southern 
part of the land of Canaan, and so we are no longer puzzled 
by being told that “Abram went up out of Egypt .. . into 
the south.” In the last verse of the same chapter, and also 
frequently, we have the erroneous expression “ plains of 
Mamre ” corrected to “oaks of Mamre.” The old version must 
have been troublesome to those who had studied the geography 
of Palestine enough to know that there is no plain in the region 
described. In Exodus xxxiv. 33 the alteration of the little 
but unauthorised word ¢i// (printed in italics in the A.V.), 
into when, changes the whole sense of the passage : “ And when 
Moses had done speaking with them he put a veil on his face.” 
His face was unveiled when he addressed them, instead of the 
opposite, as expressed in the version of 1611. In Leviticus 
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xvi. 8 a word occurs thrice which is found nowhere else, and 
the meaning of which is extremely uncertain. The Revisers 
have done well in simply translating it into Azazel, in place of 
the older more than doubtful exposition, scape-goat. 

The geographical term occurring frequently in various books, 
River of Egypt, to designate the Rhinocolura, which formed 
the boundary between Egypt and Palestine, is more properly 
changed to Brook of Egypt, thus making it impossible to mis- 
understand the term as if it meant the Nile. 

In Judges xv. 19, a stumblingblock in the way of many is 
removed by correctly rendering “God clave the hollow place 
that is in Lehi, and there came water thereout,” thus making 
Lehi a proper name, instead of translating it jaw-bone. 

In 2 Samuel i. 18 there is an ellipsis to be supplied. In 
the A.V. it was erroneously supplied by wse. David “bade 
them teach the children of Judah the use of the bow ”—a thing 
which David did not do, and which, if he had done, would have 
been inappropriately mentioned in connection with his eleg 
upon Saul and Jonathan. What he did do was what the 
Revisers have expressed: he “bade them teach .. . the song 
of the bow, i.e. the elegy which he had composed, and which 
was known by the name of “ the Bow.” 

The work of the Revisers was probably more needed in the 
poetical books than elsewhere, and it is to them apparently 
that they especially devoted their strength. Of course poetry 
is generally more difficult to translate than prose; but in the 
case of the Scripture poetry much has been done to remove 
this difficulty, and to make it easier for the scholar to enter 
into and understand the peculiarities of Oriental imagery than 
it could have been for the men of King James’s time. Here 
many obscurities have been removed, and the real force of the 
original often strikingly brought out. For example, in Job 
xiii. 12, the sentence of Job’s reply to Zophar is in the old 
version almost unmeaning: “ Your remembrances are like 
unto ashes, your bodies to bodies of clay.” But in the Revi- 
sion it reads : “ Your memorable sayings are proverbs of ashes, 
your defences are defences of clay.” In chapter xvii. 15, 16, 
slight changes, including one in the number of the pronoun, 
give a very different and a much clearer sense :— 
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VERSION OF 1611. ah REVISION. 

And where is now my hope ? | Where then is my hope ? 

As for my hope, who shall see it? | And as for my hope, who shall see it? 
They shall go down to the bars of | It shall go down to the bars of 


the pit, | Sheol, 
When our rest together is in the When once there is rest in the 
dust. dust. 


This passage brings to mind some changes of a general 
character which must not pass unnoticed. The Hebrew word 
Sheol is variously rendered in the A.V. as grave, pit, hell; in 
the Revision it is frequently left untranslated, and the 
American Committee wished this to have been done in all 
cases. Certainly the old English word hell has changed its 
meaning in popular language, and it was desirable to find 
some substitute; but it may be questioned whether anything 
is gained by the use of a Hebrew word, entirely foreign to the 
English, the meaning of which can only be gathered from the 
connection of the passages in which it occurs, and which is 
pretty sure, if it~should ever come into common use, to 
undergo the same change of meaning as its predecessor. 

On the other hand, the Divine name JEHOVAH, from having 
been occasionally used in the old version (seven times), had 
become familiar to English ears. The Revisers have intro- 
duced it much more frequently, but the English Committee 
would not yield to the wish of the American, to write it 
wherever it occurs in the original. One or two instances in 
which Lorp still stands in the Revision will show the gain in 
clearness and force if the name, as it stands in the original, 
had been restored. Ps. viii. 1, 9: “O JEHOVAH our Lord, 
how excellent is Thy name in all the earth!” Ps. xvi. 2: “I 
have said unto JEHOVAH, Thou art my Lord.” Ps. cx. 1: 
“ JEHOVAH said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand.” 

To return to particular changes, of which a few more 
instances in the poetical books may well be given. Rhythm 
has indeed often suffered loss, but the sense has gained in 
clearness. In Ps. xix. 3, the sense is entirely changed and 
greatly improved by the simple omission of the word where, 
which has nothing corresponding to it in the original. The 
Psalmist wishes to show that the heavenly bodies declare the 
glory of God, though uttering no audible voice. He says: 
“There is no speech nor language; their voice cannot be 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. CXXXVIII. 3A 
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heard ;” instead of the expression, “There is neither speech nor 
language, where their voice is not heard.” In Ps. xlix. there 
are a number of changes, two of which may be given as 
examples of slight alterations greatly improving the sense. 
In verse 5, for the extremely obscure, “Wherefore should I 
fear in the days of evil, when the iniquity of my heels shall 
compass me about?” the Revision reads, “When iniquity at 
my heels,” ze. the iniquity of his persecutors. Again, in verse 
14, for “Death shall feed on them,” we have the striking 
figure, “Death shall be their shepherd.” In Prov. vii. 16 a 
knowledge of Oriental customs has enabled the Revisers to 
translate : “I have spread my couch with carpets of tapestry, 
with striped cloths of the yarn of Egypt.” In Prov. xvi. la 
change in a preposition and a conjunction alters and improves 
the sense, and brings out a contrast lost in the old version, so 
that we read, “The preparations of the heart belong to man; 
but the answer of the tongue is from the Lord.” In xviii. 24 
the proverb is actually reversed, so that instead of “A man 
that hath friends must show himself friendly,” we now read, 
“He that maketh many friends doeth it to his own destruc- 
tion.” So in xx. 30, instead of the incomprehensible, “The 
blueness of a wound cleanseth away evil,” the Revisers have, 
“Stripes that wound cleanse away evil.” 

Most of the alterations in Job xix. 25-27 were required by 
fidelity to the original. Some of them may at first somewhat 
shock the merely English reader; yet they leave the passage 
in English, as in Hebrew, a noble expression of confidence in 
the judgments of the future life and of personal consciousness 
in receiving them. As the Orientals had no other notion of a 
future life than in connection with a resurrection, this implies 
a firm belief in that fundamental doctrine. The translation, 
however, is not happily made throughout the passage, and in 
verse 26 it would be difficult even for a skilful commentator 
to say what is the meaning of “And after my skin hath been 
thus destroyed, yet from my flesh shall I see God.” This is 
certainly very literal; but it can hardly convey the true sense 
of the original, because it conveys no sense whatever. 

These instances must suffice to show the general character 
of the changes in the poetical books. It may truly be said 
that these changes, on the whole, have been made with good 
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reason and judiciously,and generally will prove a valuable help 
to the understanding of the sacred Word. They show not 
only care and scholarship, but a conservative spirit, and a 
happy faculty of expression. 

The alterations in the translation of the prophetical books 
must be spoken of with more qualified praise. There are 
some excellent and much-needed changes which have been 
long ago pointed out, and which have been most happily 
made. A marked example is in that glorious Messianic 
prophecy in Isaiah ix. 1-3, so obscured in the A.V. as to be 
almost unintelligible, but now restored to its original clear 
and triumphant proclaiming from afar the blessings of the 
Messiah’s reign. In the prophecy in the same book, vii. 14- 
16, a very slight change quite alters the sense: for “ Butter 
and honey shall he eat, that he may know,” etc., we have 
“ when he shall know,” etc., thus quite changing the indication 
of time. The previous verse, the prophecy of the Virgin’s 
conception, is left unaltered in the text, but readings are given 
in the margin adapting the passage to a very different inter- 
pretation. For “A virgin shall conceive, and bear a son,” the 
Revisers have given as an alternate, “The maiden is with child, 
and beareth a son.” Such a marginal reading can only have been 
given in the interest of a different interpretation of the text. 

So also with the prophecy of the seven weeks in Daniel ix. 
24-27, only that here changes have been introduced into the 
text also. Not to notice lesser variations, in ver. 24, for “to 
anoint the Most Holy,” there is given in the margin, “a most 
holy place;” in verse 25, the expression “unto the Messiah 
the Prince” is relegated to the margin, while the text reads, 
“unto the anointed one, the prince,” and another alternate is 
given in the margin, “ unto an anointed one, a prince.” In verse 
26 the old version, “ but not for himself,” is certainly wrong, but 
the clause is a very difficult one, and its meaning uncertain. 
The Revisers have given in the text “and shall have nothing,” 
and in the margin, “there shall be none belonging to him.” 
In the same verse they have again, as before, translated 
“ Messiah ” into “the anointed one ”—of course, a sufficiently 
accurate translation, as would be the substitution of “Anointed” 
for “Christ ” throughout the New Testament, but to the simply 
English reader greatly obscuring the meaning of the prophecy. 
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In fact, the margin amounts to a determination on the part of 
the Revisers that “ Messiah” is’ not here used as a special 
designation of the Redeemer. Much more objectionable is 
the change in verse 27, by which, in the clause, “in the midst 
of the week he shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation to 
cease,” the term, “in the midst of the week,” is sent to the 
margin, and the text is made to read “for the half of the 
week.” This reading apparently determines the whole 
prophecy to the times of Antiochus Epiphanes instead of to 
Christ, and is certainly not called for by any fidelity to the 
original. The Hebrew word is used in both senses, as in 
Joshua x. 13, “in the midst of heaven ;” Ps. cii. 24, “in the 
midst of my days,” etc., in neither case changed by the 
Revisers, and in the common expression for midnight. It is 
evident here that translation, as so often in the New Testa- 
ment, has passed into interpretation, and that the Revisers 
have thought it their duty not only to open the way for the 
view which refers this passage to the times of Antiochus, but 
to give it the preference. 

The substitution of jackals for dragons in Isaiah xiii. 22 
and elsewhere ; of Philistia for Palestina in xiv. 29,31; of “the 
things that ye carried about” for “ your carriages” in xlvi. 1, 
and many such changes of obscure or misleading terms, is a 
positive gain. In the same way stubbornness is happily put 
for imagination in Jeremiah iii. 17, and frequently. In 
Jeremiah viii. 8 it is hard to extract any intelligible meaning 
from the old version: “ How do ye say, We are wise, and The 
law of the LorpD is with us? Lo, certainly in vain made he 
it; the pen of the scribes is in vain ;” but it is made clear by 
the Revisers’ change of the part following “the law of the 
LorD is with us” into “ But behold, the false pen of the scribes 
hath wrought falsely.” It has always been difficult to under- 
stand what Daniel meant by saying [ii. 30] that Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream and its meaning was revealed to him “ for their 
sakes that shall make known the interpretation to the king; ” 
but the Revision is clear enough, being simply “ to the intent 
that the interpretation may be made known to the king.” 
Hosea vi. 3 stands in the A.V., “Then shall we know, if we 
follow on to know the Lorp. His going forth is prepared as 
the morning ;” in the Revision it is: “And let us know, let 
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us follow on to know the Lorn; his going forth is sure as the 
morning.” In Amos ii. 13 the sense is quite reversed, and 
much for the better. It is a matter of surprise that God 
should say to the people, as in the A.V., “ Behold, I am 
pressed under you, as a cart is pressed that is full of sheaves ;” 
but we do not wonder at the expression in the Revision, 
“ Behold, I will press you in your place, as a cart presseth that 
is full of sheaves.” 

Similar instances might be almost indefinitely multiplied. 
In the great majority of cases the sense of the Scripture writers 
is made more clear by a better rendering, which has been 
made possible by the study and care of nearly three centuries. 
Thus the excellent changes in Exodus xi. 2, and xii. 35, of 
borrow into ask, are due to a better knowledge of the meaning 
of the Hebrew word. 

It is to be regretted, however, that in the case of several 
important prophecies the Revisers have felt bound to give, 
either in the text or the margin, an interpretation which is at 
best swb judice, and which is at variance with the traditional 
understanding of the passages in question. Of course it was 
their duty to make changes wherever the old rendering did 
not convey the recognised sense of the original ; but it may at 
least be doubted whether they were authorised to alter the 
translation in cases where the propriety of the proposed change 
is not recognised by the great mass of scholars. Some in- 
stances of this have already been given; a few others, mostly 
of less importance, may be added. In Genesis xlix. 10 they 
have retained the text, “ until Shiloh come,” but have put in 
the margin, with several other alternatives, “Till he come to 
Shiloh.” In the much-disputed expressions beyond and on this 
stde Jordan, which are now quite generally understood to indi- 
cate proximity to the river, without determining on which 
side of it the speaker stood, the Revisers have in several in- 
stances, as in Numbers xxii. 1, Deuteronomy i. 1, 5, etc., seen 
fit to change the A.V. on this side, to beyond, apparently to 
indicate that the writer was on a different side of the river 
from that on which the transactions occurred ; in other words, 
that these passages could not have been written by Moses. 
This may not have been their intention, but it is the effect of 
their work, and the change is gratuitous. 
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Before the death of Moses the Israelites were encamped on 
the eastern side of the Jordan, in a place which is described 
as “in the plains of Moab,” and further identified nine times 
in the Book of Numbers [xxii. 1; xxvi. 3, 63; xxxi. 12; 
xxxiii. 48, 50; xxxiv. 15; xxxv. 1; xxxvi. 13], by the addition 
of the name “ Jericho” without any preposition. The A.V. 
has properly filled out the ellipsis with by (once) or near (eight 
times) in italics ; the Revision has in every case substituted 
the preposition “at” without italics. This is a case of pedantry 
which did not shrink from geographical impossibilities. 

A difference of opinion must be expected in regard to the 
importance of some points, and therefore as to the advisability 
of changes or of marginal readings. The Revisers appear to 
have congratulated themselves much on the substitution of 
“tent of meeting” for “the tabernacle of the congregation.” 
So far as the omission of the definite article is concerned, they 
are right ; but for the rest of it—what is a tabernacle but a large 
tent? And what is gained by the change ? The word meeting has 
been introduced expressly because it was considered that the 
tabernacle was designed to be the meeting-place between God 
and the people. So it was, and it was also designed to be the 
place where all the congregation on various occasions should 
be gathered together. The Hebrew word lends itself equally 
well to either sense; the Revisers have introduced a change 
in the interest of what they have conceived to be the meaning, 
but of which others may very well hold a different opinion. 
But suppose their view to be right ; what is the use of the 
change? Tent of meeting can just as easily be understood of 
the people’s “meeting-house” as in the way the Revisers 
intended. 

On the other hand, there will be the same difference of 
opinion as to changes which have not been made. There are 
many passages which are so often misunderstood that one 
could wish to see at least an alternative in the margin by way 
of explanation. For example: in Exodus xiv. 22 we read 
that when the Israelites passed through the Red Sea, “ the 
waters were a wall unto them on their right hand and on their 
left.” The word wall is here evidently used figuratively as in 
1 Samuel xxv. 16, and we should have been glad to see in the 
margin “or defence ;” but perhaps if it had been, there would 
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have been further ground for the criticism that the work of 
translation was changed too far into that of exposition. No 
such objection, however, could be urged against a marginal 
reading “expanse” for “firmament” in the first chapter of 
Genesis, because the former word is a closer translation than 
the latter. It may be very strange that people should stumble 
at this word ; but since many do, we should have been glad 
to have had its meaning at least expressed in the margin. 

In the Pentateuch, in Ezekiel, and wherever else the word 
occurs, the Revisers have changed “ trespass-offering ” into 
“ guilt-offering,” with what object does not clearly appear, ex- 
cept it be to conform the noun to the verb of the same root ; 
but in so doing they have greatly obscured the sense, since 
“ trespass-offering ” is distinguished from “sin-offering” by the 
element of harm done in addition to the moral offence—a dis- 
tinction wholly put out of sight in the Revisers’ version. But 
this is not all. The word for trespass and for trespass-offering 
is the same in the original, as is also that for sin and sin- 
offering. Now, in Lev. v. 6 the A.V. has ¢respass-offering 
when it should have for his trespass, thereby introducing great 
confusion into the whole law of the trespass-offering. The 
Revisers have seen this, as it had often been pointed out in 
commentaries, and have introduced a marginal reading “ or, for 
his guilt or his trespass-offering,’ but have left the text in the 
same confusion as before. In fact, by the second reading of 
the margin they have done away with the correction which 
might have been supplied by the first. 

Generally speaking, the Revision has given a more accurate 
representation of the technical terms of the law ; but in one 
change they have hardly met with their usual success. The 
phrase “ meat-offering ” had become a misleading term through 
the change in the English term “ meat” from simply food of 
any sort to flesh, Some change was needed, and that to 
“ meal-offering ” fascinated them by its simplicity, involving 
only the change of a single letter. Unfortunately it is insuffi- 
cient, and they were unable to use it themselves for the same 
word in the case of the offerings of Cain and Abel in Genesis 
iv., or even in Numbers xvi. 15, of the offering of incense of 
Korah and his company, as well as in other places. The 
Minchah was by no means always of meal or flour. 
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But enough examples have been given to show, both for 
good and for bad, the character of the Revision. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the outcome of so much labour and 
learning should not have been wholly good. To the careful 
student of the Old Testament, especially to those who can test 
it by reference to the original, it must prove most helpful ; 
and even to the merely English reader, in the great majority of 
cases, it will give a better understanding of the Divine Word. 
It does, however, here and there, stray from the province of the 
translator into that of interpreter in a way that gives the 
weight of its authority to one side of disputed passages. It 
certainly does not always espouse the New Testament view of 
prophecy. Notwithstanding all the gain made in details, it 
may be questioned whether, on the whole, a child trained up 
in its text would have as good an understanding of the more 
important Divine teaching as under the training of the old 
version, There seems, however, no present danger of the new 
being commonly substituted for the old; and as long as its use 
is confined to that of a commentary, taken, not as an authority, 
but for its intrinsic worth, very much benefit may be derived 
from its careful study and comparison with the old version. 

The one cardinal mistake of the Revisers, both of the Old 
and the New Testament, has been in putting forth their work 
as a finality, instead of publishing it first tentatively, to receive 
the criticisms and suggestions of all English-speaking scholars, 
and then to be subjected to a re-revision. Such was the course 
adopted by the German Revisers of Luther’s version, and such, 
we have reason to know, was the hope and purpose of some 
prominent scholars among the English Revisers. The answer 
made to this plan is always that it would be useless, that 
scarcely any suggestions have been made since the publication 
that had not already been considered in committee. But such 
an answer is not to the point. It is not the mere suggestion, 
but the argument and the discussion of the evidence, which is 
to be considered. A judge might as well refuse to hear counsel 
because he had already heard the testimony of the witnesses. 
As the case stands, it is not at all likely that the Revision of 
either the Old or the New Testament will ever be adopted 
generally as either the family or the ecclesiastical standard ; 
yet there has been expended upon it an amount of time, of 
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labour, and of scholarship so great that the world may well 
regret that the result of it all cannot be accepted as fully satis- 
factory, for the want of something further. Meantime, all 
acknowledge the great need of a revision, but in the failure of 
this the time of its accomplishment seems to be indefinitely 


ostponed. 
ae FREDERIC GARDINER. 


Art. VII.—lIs the New Theology better than the Old ?* 


T is important that this discussion should begin with a 
precise definition of terms. The new theology, as I under- 
stand it, is that which affirms the Christian consciousness to 
be the ultimate ground of certainty in doctrine. Whether this 
consciousness is that of the individual believer or that of the 
Christian community is not always stated. As far as appears, 
it is implied that the consciousness of the individual believer 
will not be found to be greatly variant from that of the 
Christian community. The forms of expression in which this 
principle of certainty is stated will clearly show the meaning 
of their authors. Professor Briggs in his Biblical Study affirms 
it thus: “Faith is the appropriating instrument, and it 
becomes a test of the Word of God itself, for faith, having 
appropriated the Gospel of the grace of God, is enabled to 
determine therefrom what is the Word of God and what is not 
the Word of God” (p. 408). Professor Ladd presents the 
principle thus: “ The authority of the Bible cannot contravene 
the authority of the Christian consciousness ; but the authority 
of the latter is the chief witness for the authority of the former 
in ethico-religious matters. . . . The above truth gives to the 
witness of the Spirit within the consciousness of the Christian 
community an authority to act as arbiter and judge over 
certain portions of the canonical writings, even such as deal 
in the ethico-religious matters” (Doctrine of Scripture, vol. ii. 
chap. x.) The modes of statement adopted by Professor Stearns 
will appear further on. 


1 From 7he Homiletic Review (American). 
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It is a notable sign of theological progress that the demands 
of the heart have at last been admitted. We mean that the 
attesting value of Christian experience to theological dogma 
has been recognised in our time as it has never been recognised 
by scientific theologians before. The new theology has caught 
hold of the fact that man’s spiritual nature has something to 
do with the acceptance of divine truth, but unfortunately it 
has pressed the fact beyond proper limitations. This revolu- 
tion has not, however, come to pass without due preparation. 
Nearly forty years ago Horace Bushnell, in his discourse on 
“Dogma and Spirit, or the True Reviving of Religion,” asks the 
question, “ How far religion is a matter of feeling, addressing 
itself to an zesthetic power in the soul—perceived and perceiv- 
able only through a heart of regenerated sensibility.” As usual, 
he is one-sided, and doubts if the facts of religion can be 
formulated in any dogmatic statement. For him the heart is 
the only sure source of dogma. This thought, which is 
originally from Schleiermacher, has been fruitful in the New 
England mind. Professor Stearns, of Bangor, expresses it 
with far more precision than Bushnell himself. Thus he says: 
“More and more we are coming to see that the infallible 
authority to which the believer must bow is not the Church, as 
the Romanist says; it is not human reason, as the rationalist 
says; it is not the Scripture, as the reformation theology said ; 
it is God speaking in Christ to the soul, speaking to conscience 
and through conscience, speaking in tones which all that are 
willing to hear can recognise. The Scriptures contain this 
divine authority ; but they are not it. The Scriptures are the 
setting, but they are not the jewel. If there is that within us 
which is capable of recognising the divine Spirit, it finds 
traces of that Spirit all through those sacred books, as in no 
other books the world possesses, and it feels and knows that 
their authors were moved and led by that Spirit as men have 
never been led before or since.”’ The Christian consciousness 
is therefore the highest source of divine truth; whatever in 
Scripture accords therewith is divine, and whatever does not 
is human. ‘This is Schleiermacher’s view precisely, and it led 
to his reckless handling of the New Testament. In order to 
fortify this latter statement, I will quote from Van Oosterzee: 

1 New Englander, Jan, 1882, pp. 91, 92. 
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“Tt was only in the present century, and chiefly through the 
influence of Schleiermacher, that the Christian consciousness 
began to be considered a source of Dogmatics. Dogma is for 
him the development of the utterances of the pious self- 
consciousness, as this is found in every Christian, and is still 
more determined by the opposition between sin and grace. 
In other words, it is the scientific expression of the pious 
feeling which the believer, upon close self-examination, per- 
ceives in his heart. Thus this consciousness is here the gold 
mine from which the dogmas must be dug out, in order to 
‘found’ them afterwards as far as possible in Holy Scripture. 
Of this ‘ Gemeingeist, Schleiermacher allows, it is true, that it 
must continually develop and strengthen itself by the words of 
Scripture, but not that it must find in the latter its infallible 
correcting rule. For him the highest principle of Christian 
knowledge is thus something entirely subjective, and the 
autonomy of his self-consciousness is the basis of his entire 
system.” } 

We come then to the fundamental question of this discus- 
sion: “ What is the final and authoritative source of Christian 
doctrine?” Is it Scripture? or “Is it the Christian conscious- 
ness?” Now it must be said that the Scripture is the source 
of the Christian consciousness, and without Scripture the 
latter would never have existed. It is illogical to make the 
derivative primary, as Professor Stearns does. Moreover, if 
the Christian consciousness is made an independent source of 
doctrine, we become mystics or latitudinarians, and cease to 
stand on the solid ground of God’s Word. It becomes neces- 
sary, therefore, to state what is the office of the Christian 
consciousness in the formation of theology. The determining 
of the question how far it is valid here is, I think, the key 
to the whole situation. If we make it the final appeal in 
doctrine, we make our theology wholly subjective; if we 
accept it in subordination to Scripture, our theology will 
make the subjective experience confirmatory of objective 
truth, but no more. The Christian consciousness will then 
appropriate divine truth, but will reverently submit itself to 
Scripture authority. 

That the Christian consciousness is a source of knowledge 


1 Christian Dogmaties, vol. i. pp. 22, 23. 
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no Methodist will question. Methodism even says joyously : 


“What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell, 
And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible.” 


On this point Van Oosterzee says clearly : “So longas I do 
not consciously accept a truth for myself, it remains a truth, 
external to and above me, but is not a truth for me and in me. 
And therefore the Gospel looks for a point of union in man, 
and finds it in the highest aspirations of his heart, intellect, and 
conscience. Where it is faithfully accepted, a spiritual agree - 
ment springs up, and consequently an inner consciousness of 
truth. This consciousness of experience not only may, but 
must, be reckoned among the sources of our knowledge.” . 
But this author proceeds to say: “We cannot acknowledge 
pious feelings to be an infallible source of the highest truth. 
Indeed, its utterances are entirely different in different persons, 
while even in the same individual they are ceaselessly chang- 
ing. Moreover, it would thus never give testimony to the 
truth, if the reason and the heart had not already accepted the 
Gospel as truth, upon what they consider valid grounds. 
Feeling is neither the gold mine, nor the master of the assay, 
but only the guardian treasurer of belief. For the believer 
himself it is (as consciousness, experience) the crown of his 
belief, the proof of his sum, and thus a source of security and 
peace. But still itis always the consequence, the seal of that 
which has already been learned in another way, and it requires, 
besides,constant testing and purifying that it may not be lost in 
the maze of mysticism. Even, too, in this mode, we cannot grant 
the autonomy to self-consciousness ; but this latter must always 
be considered as subject to the Heteronomy or Theonomy of 
God’s Word in Holy Scripture. The test stands above that 
which must constantly be tested.”* Here is a clear statement 
of the subordination of the Christian consciousness to Scripture. 
Professor Stearns says, as already quoted: “The infallible 
authority to which the believer must bow is not the Scripture, 
but God speaking in Christ to the soul. The Scriptures are 
the setting, but they are not the jewel.” 


1 Christian Dogmaties, vol. i. p. 23. 
2 [hid.-vol. i. p. 24. 5% New Englander, Jan. 1882, p. 91. 
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I now come to consider the effect of this one-sided subjec- 
tivity on the estimate of the various evidences of religion. 
Mr. Wesley exhibits his view of the relative value of the 
various Christian evidences in his letter to Dr. Conyers 
Middleton. Middleton had written a free “Inquiry into the 
miraculous powers which are supposed to have subsisted in 
the Christian Church from the earliest ages.” In this he was 
thought to have denied the validity of miracles as evidences. 
Wesley says: “ What Christianity (considered as a doctrine) 
promised, is accomplished in my soul. And Christianity, con- 
sidered as an inward principle, is the completion of those 
promises. It is holiness and happiness, the image of God 
impressed on a created spirit; a fountain of peace and love 
springing up into everlasting life. And this I conceive to be 
the strongest evidence of the truth of Christianity. I do not 
undervalue traditional evidence. Let it have its place and its 
due honour. It is highly serviceable in its kind and in its 
degree. And yet I cannot set it on a level with this... . I 
have sometimes been almost inclined to believe that the 
wisdom of God has, in most later ages, permitted the external 
evidence of Christianity to be more or less clogged and 
encumbered for this very end, that men (of reflection especially) 
might not altogether rest there, but be constrained to look into 
themselves also, and attend to the light shining in their 
hearts.” * 

This is the position of Methodism, which thus holds in har- 
mony the subjective and the objective, the external and the 
internal proofs of Christianity. And it is matter of congratu- 
lation for us that while Lardner and Campbell and Paley were 
trying to build up the faith in Christianity on the sole base 
of the external testimonies to its truth, Methodism had seized 
the thought which our century has slowly reached. Pro- 
fessor Stearns followed in the same line, but with his one- 
sided subjectivity makes the internal evidence necessary 
to the proof of the external. I quote: “Most of all, 
Christianity rests the weight of its argument upon the 
religious consciousness of the Church concerning Christ, and 
the personal convictions of the individual believer, that inner 
certainty of Christ, born of experience, which is not an opinion 

1 Wesley’s Works, vol. ix. pps 62, 63. 
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but a knowledge, carrying with it its own self-evidencing proof 
—the testimonium spiritus sancti—of which the Reformers speak 
so much, and which gave such buoyancy and serenity to their 
faith.” Admirably said and true, but he proceeds: “In the 
order of logic, Christianity must prove the external evidence, 
not the external evidence Christianity” (free rendering). In 
the nature of the case an internal consciousness is not the 
original proof of an external fact. My love for my mother is 
not the proof of the fact that I have a mother; that fact is 
proved by her testimony, and the thousand manifestations 
of tenderness which confirm her testimony as genuine. Or, to 
pass to the sphere where sensible evidence is not to be had, 
my love for Christ is not the original evidence to me that He 
lived and died and miraculously rose again; if these facts 
were not historically proved, I could not even think of Christ, 
much less velieve on Him. Without the historical facts I 
cannot exercise faith, and without faith appropriating Christ 
I cannot receive the testimony of the Spirit which is the 
attestation of the resurrection. Christianity is history, and 
miraculous history ; and the life and the history support each 
other. The life is, however, the product of historical facts ; 
verifies the facts, but cannot be their original proof. The 
original proof is the testimony of credible witnesses, and in 
the order of logic is first. Unless Christianity were first 
shown to be historically true, we should be in dreamland; at 
the same time the proof from the experience of its Divine 
power is the more immediate and available for the mass of 
mankind. 

Once more, the one-sided subjectivity which makes the 
Christian consciousness both the chief source and final standard 
of theology shows its character in the view adopted of inspira- 
tion. I admit that the fall of the old theory of inspiration, 
which made the writers of the Bible passive organs of the 
Spirit, mere copyists of what the Spirit indited, has been an 
inestimable relief to the Christian world. The recognitior of 
the human element in the production of Scripture is only the 
recognition of a fact visible on the surface. But how much 
shall we ascribe to the human element? And what is the 
touchstone to be applied to Scripture for discriminating the 

1 New Englander, Jan. 1882, p. 88. 
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human from the Divine? Professor Stearns answers these 
questions thus: “ At the same time the labours of scholars have 
brought most clearly to view in the Scriptures a human element, 
which is by no means confined to human idiosyncrasies in 
thought and expression, but must be admitted to include 
human imperfection and human error. They have led to a 
more accurate discrimination between the different parts of the 
Bible in respect to their religious value.”’ And again he 
says: “It is the desire for an infallible authority in matters 
of faith and practice which has given to the doctrine of in- 
spiration its chief hold upon the Christian thought of the 
past. We need such an authority.”* This authority he 
makes to be the Christian consciousness, as already shown. 
It will follow, then, that each Christian will have his own, 
and each Church its own, standard for the determination of 
what is and what is not divine in the Bible. I have already 
admitted the office of Christian consciousness as a verification 
of revealed truth, and I admit that that is most emphatically 
truth to me which I appropriate by experience. But I cannot 
forget that Christian consciousness is derivative ; Scripture, 
original ; that Scripture is the formative power, the Christian 
consciousness its product. That in Scripture which finds me, 
and which fashions me, through the aid of the co-working 
Spirit, into the image of Christ, is undoubtedly divine ; but is 
all the rest of the Word only human? Just here our New 
England theologians have, perhaps, fallen into a confusion of 
ideas. They have, apparently, not discriminated between in- 
spiration and revelation. It seems to many of us that inspira- 
tion must be a complete, whole act on the part of God. I 
cannot conceive of one writer of the Bible being fully 
inspired, another half inspired, another one-fourth, and another 
one-eighth, and on to the endless subdivisions of the fraction 
until we reach an infinitesimal share of the divine gift. On 
the other hand, we know that revelation is not always full. 
God inspired one man in the days of old to make known one 
part, and that part perhaps small, of the scheme of revelation. 
That man was adequately furnished with light for the purpose 
to be accomplished through him. Thus revelation becomes 
progressive till the fulness of time when the Son of God 
1 New Englander, Jan, 1882, p. 91. 2 Thid. 
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appears. The author of the book of Job does not know how 
to settle the question : “ Why is the good man afflicted in this 
world?” But he demonstrates his inspiration by his magni- 
ficent exhibition of the independence, justice, and sovereignty 
of God. The authors of the book of Psalms knew how, by a 
divine teaching, to describe the sorrows of penitence and the 
joys of a loving trust in God ; but we do not go to them for a 
description of our fellowship in Christ. Men are inspired to 
write the theocratic history in order that the record of the 
covenant relations of God with us may be preserved. 

This secured, the theocracy becomes the preparation for 
Christianity. In this sense the Bible not only contains the 
Word of God, but is the Word of God. Accepting the canon 
as we have it, we may say it is God’s message to the human 
race. Instead of making the Christian consciousness the test 
of what in the Bible is Scripture and what is not, we may 
take the full revelation in Jesus Christ and his apostles as 
the absolute standard of doctrine, and all that precedes as 
preparatory thereto. It is the same divine light that shines 
through Scripture, but in the Old Testament all over the fore- 
ground are deep masses of shadow; but in Christ we have 
the fulness of the day, and the shadows retire to the back- 
ground, where they will remain till we know as we are known. 
3y this process we secure an objective and permanent standard 
of doctrine ; a subjective standard must always be a variable 
one. We Methodists do not forget the performance of George 
Bell and his party, who, following, in regard to perfection, 
what they considered as the teaching of the Christian con- 
sciousness, and neglecting the New Testament, went straight 
to the devil. The Christian consciousness, as the supreme 
source of doctrine, may in the well-regulated mind of a theo- 
logian work no evil; but this consciousness taken thus by an 
ignorant life-guardsman, such as George Bell, was the parent 
of delusion. Bell said: “ Believe and be simple ; believe all 
that is in the Word of God, and all that is not there—that is, 
if anything is revealed to you.” This species of enthusiasm 
came near being the destruction of Methodism, and the cause 


was only saved by Wesley’s determination to adhere closely 
to God’s Word. 
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But little space is left to speak of the mode in which the 
New Theology apprehends the atonement. Dr. Bushnell 
denies an atonement in an objective sense, and claims that the 
death of Christ is no more than an exhibition of the divine 
grief for sin, intended to touch our hearts and win us back to 
God. Thus he says: “Christ is not here to square up the 
account of our sin, or to satisfy the divine justice for us. 
Neither is it any principal thing that he is here to prepare a 
possibility of forgiveness for sin. That is, if anything, a 
secondary and subordinate matter.”* And again : “ To atone, 
or make atonement, then, is to remove transgression itself, or 
reconcile the transgressor. It is such a working on the bad 
mind of sin as atones it, reconciles it to God, covers up and 
hides for ever the wrong of transgression, assures and justifies 
the transgressor. The effect is wholly subjective, being a 
change wrought in all the principles of life and characters and 
dispositions of the soul”* Newman Smyth holds this view, 
and at the same time wishes to hold the orthodox theory, and 
yet he does not reconcile the two. Being half poetical in the 
mode of his expression, it is difficult to find in him precise 
logical statements. His aim, however, is clear, and I quote: 
“The Father’s sorrow expressed in Christ, the Christ’s measure- 
less grief for it—in one word, divine love, vicariously suffering 
for sin, is its sufficient and God-like atonement.”* “The atone- 
ment is thus seen to be love’s perfect self-satisfaction in the 
forgiveness of sin, and reconciliation of the world to God.”* 
Thus the death of Christ is an exhibition of God’s vicarious 
grief for human sin; and this exhibition, it is hoped, will 
touch the man’s heart, and persuade him to be reconciled to 
God. 

I wish to say (1) That this is the only theory of atonement 
compatible with Sabellianism, for if there be no personal dis- 
tinction between the Father and the Son there cannot be in 
any real sense a satisfaction rendered to the divine justice for 
the sins of the world. That is, you cannot harmonise with 
Sabellianism Paul’s statement: “ Whom God set forth to be a 
propitiation, through faith, by his blood, to shew his righteous- 


1 Vicarious Sacrifice, pp. 131, 132. 2 Tbid, p. 518, 
3 The Orthodox Theology of To-day, p. 77. 4 Ibid. p. 80. 
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ness, because of the passing over of the sins done aforetime, in 
the forbearance of God; for the shewing of his righteousness 
at this present season: that he might himself be just, and the 
justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.”’ (2) That this 
theory puts out of sight the fact that God is revealed to us as 
a righteous Governor and an Administrator of law, a truth 
confirmed to us by the course of nature, as is so well shown by 
Bishop Butler. Newman Smyth feels the force of this objec- 
tion, and meets it by saying: “The personal (ethical) relation 
of God to man is before the governmental; it is first in the 
order of time and of thought; and, above all dispensations of 
covenant and law, it remains the primary and supreme rela- 
tion of man to the Father of spirits”? This is making the 
personal relation of God to man and the governmental rela- 
tion mutually contradictory, which is not the teaching of 
Scripture. In the orthodox view of the atonement, the per- 
sonal and the governmental relations are taken up into one. 
God is our Father, and at the same time our Ruler, and recon- 
ciles both relations by the gift and death of His Son. It is 
clear that, in order to establish the moral-influence theory of 
the atonement, the relation of God to man as a righteous 
Governor must be put out of sight. 

We Methodists, as already said, have had abundant experi- 
ence of the futility of the effort to establish dogmatic opinions 
primarily on the religious consciousness. Just here we have 
learned something through suffering. In what has been said 
it must not be supposed that the American scholars quoted 
are responsible for one another’s opinions. They have been 
grouped together because they agree in a fundamental posi- 
tion. With all respect for their learning and purity, it seems 
to me that their application of the Christian consciousness is 
a fatal mistake for theology. 

G. R. CROOKS, D.D. 


1 Romans iii. 25, 26. * The Orthodox Theology of To-day, p. 170. 
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ArT. VIII.—The Previous Question of Science regarding 
Evolution. 


THe evolution in question is especially of species in physical 

nature. It is an interesting circumstance that there is 
not one clear case of actual evolution of species in the history 
of nature as known to mankind. That was intimated some 
time ago by the late Sir Charles Wyville Thomson, an avowed 
evolutionist, of Challenger reputation as a naturalist of highest 
class, in what I suppose to have been his last inaugural. address. 
It was of course admitted by Mr. Huxley, the living apostle 
of evolutionism, when with his charming frankness he said 
that we might have seen a case of actual evolution if we had 
been there—as of course we might, if the evolution was there. 
And it is implied in the well-known evolutionary postulate, 
that of this process of nature the result at every time must be 
supposed to be infinitesimally small, so as to be imperceptible 
to a microscopic onlooker on the spot. 

The circumstance is impressive in relation to the question of 
fact, whether there is such a thing as evolution in physical 
nature. If the evolution was there, why are there no clear 
traces of it here and now? A vast army—horse, foot, artillery, 
and baggage—has marched across a green field, and. left no 
trace of the transition; but the turf is unbroken, the primrose 
upright on the stem, while “ilka blade o’ grass keps its ain 
drap o’ dew.” Yet other things, even the tiniest, have left 
their traces clearly legible: the footprint of birds, the trail of 
earthworms, the mark of raindrops, the ripple of gentle 
breezes on fine sands. Surely that army is a phantom host, 
like that of the avenging Teutons in the vision of Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s crazy German schoolmaster, on their way from 
Fatherland across the Rhine to the reconquest of Elsatz and 
Lothringen. 

Other processes of nature, that is, those really known to us— 
gravitation, for instance, and ordinary generation,—bear witness 
to their reality every day before our eyes in actual cases of 
gravitation and generation countlessly multitudinous, infinitely 
more numerous than the stars in the firmament or the sands 
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on the seashore. How comes it, then, that this alleged process 
of nature is fruitless in appearance as a long-extinct volcano? 
A volcano can become extinct, as gas is turned off at the meter, 
or a fire burns down in the grate. But what can be meant by 
exhaustion of a great fundamental process of nature, while 
nature herself remains in full vigour of productiveness, as shown 
in her processes of generation and gravitation ? 

Besides, an extinct volcano leaves traces to all future ages 
of its activity in the past; although, as compared with the 
alleged evolution, its action can have been only as one evening 
watchfire in a series of great campaigns. The evolution must 
have extended over the whole history of origination, through 
all the vast szons—Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary— 
recorded and depicted for our learning in the Geologic Pictorial 
History of Origination; of which the grand finale of our 
quaternary with Man is only as the last page with a finis at 
the foot. Yet we are told it has left no “footprint on the 
sands of time.” 

And further, that fundamental process of nature, why should 
we have vainly to look for it only in the record of the past ? 
Why do we not see it in operation at this hour? Why are 
there not clear cases now occurring of actual origination of new 
species ?—not only around man, throned and crowned as lord 
of all, but higher than he, and yet higher, and higher still, like 
the steps of the ladder of angels at Mahanaim? It is true that 
we cannot at any moment see the grass growing; but we can 
see it grown; so that it is to-day in the summer where it was 
not in the early spring. The new species, though they should 
be long on their way toward completeness, ought, as the result 
of evolution, to be every day arriving at completeness, coming 
into manifestation as new and distinct; ranks hitherto unseen 
ever coming into view on the heels of those which have become 
visible before, as the ranks of an endless army, in wave after 
wave, appearing on the crest of origination in the dawning, 
where the morn of life is jocund, ever new—if not, indeed, on 
the misty mountain-top. We might have seen a case, you say, 
if we had been there. But we are there; on the theatre of the 
evolutionary process of nature—if, indeed, there be any such 
process of a nature which is alive in the present as in the past. 


1 Vols, i., ii., and iii. 
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The previous question, to which our attention is now to be 
directed, is of what lawyers call the isswe in the case: How are 
we to bring this matter into shape for a judgment upon it 
according to truth? -I propose that we should look upon it 
from the view-point of science in the strict sense of physical 
or natural science, constituted by interpretation of physical 
nature in her facts for ascertainment of her doctrines. It is 
true that in a general sense, which is a true sense, science 
includes all reasoned information that is solid, all knowledge 
that rises above simple apprehension of details into compre- 
hension of them through relative principle, or to perception of 
principle in pervasive domination of details. Regarding a pro- 
cess of nature we may have such information that is not derived 
from nature, as we may obtain some knowledge of watch-work, 
not only through study of machinery and material, but also 
from such relatively external sources as the testimony of a 
competent witness. And if we have such information regard- 
ing origin of species, the circumstance of its being extra- 
natural in source need not hinder it from being truly scientific 
in quality. We therefore shall reserve the right of all real 
knowledge of the matter to be taken into account in the final 
judgment of science regarding evolution. But for the present 
we shall contemplate the matter simply in the light of natural 
or physical science, self-restricted to ascertainment of nature’s 
process from nature herself in her facts, observed, collected, 
tested, and digested. 

The previous question being, How are we to judge the 
claims of the evolution hypothesis to be received as a theory 
of the origin of species? I find the answer to be: By forming a 
“clear and distinct idea ”—(1) of the fact of the alleged process 
of nature ; (2) of the specific nature of the process ; and (3) of 
its alleged extent in physical nature. (1) Is it alleged as a 
reality of nature? (2) What precisely is it said to be? (3) 
How far is it supposed to extend in operation? The Cartesian 
prescription of “clear and distinct ideas” is important in rela- 
tion to all questions of physical science ; for it is in. clearness 
that science lives, and by distinctness that she moves, progress- 
ing through differentiation to victorious ascertainment. And 
it is peculiarly important in the present case, because in con- 
nection with evolution there appears to be a peculiar proclivity 
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toward obscure indistinctness, as if the children of evolutionism 
had, like Israel in the Red Sea, been all baptized in the cloud. 


I.—Or Fact : ALLEGED PROCESS OF NATURE. 


Science takes an interest in a hypothesis or doctrine 
only so far as it alleges a fact of physical nature—nature dis- 
closing its process through its history. Thus her doctrine of 
gravitation is nature’s fact of the apple’s fall comprehended by 
reason, so that the apple’s fall is for her the doctrine of gravi- 
tation apprehended through sense. Keeping this in view, we 
obtain deliverance, in relation to the alleged evolutionary pro- 
cess of nature, from entanglement with baseless naturalistic 
speculation on the one hand, and, on the other hand, from 
supranaturalistic doctrine of creation. 

1. Baseless naturalistic speculation about origin is repre- 
sented by the “ specs I growed” of clever, childish Topsy, and 
by the day-dream of primeval Athenians and others, in the 
clever childhood of peoples, regarding autochthonic origination 
of their fathers from their soil of fatherland. Such things are 
humanly interesting, as phases of the pathetic history of human 
guesses at truth near the deep springs of life. But by science 
they are disregarded as guesswork, not solidly built up on 
ground of nature from her facts, but floating in air, on wings 
of imagination or fancy; or they are by her regarded with 
aversion as dangerous to solid ascertainment of truth, all the 
more hateful if they be plausible, so as to be peculiarly danger- 
ous impostures. Such, in relation to the world as a whole, was 
the ancient cosmogony, to us represented by the noble poem 
of Lucretius, whose rerum natura is, not simply the system of 
things, but their genesis as a system, their systematic origina- 
tion as a world, of cosmos, “ order,” or mundus “ the beautiful.” 
We shall pause for a little in view of that speculation, which 
has lessons to our present from its past. 

The method of inductive science, which had hardly begun 
to dawn upon the ancient masters of speculation, has in our 
new time come to be almost a second nature of inherited habit 
through generations of induction as a science and a practice ; 
so that a petit maitre in our schools can easily obtain exact and 
full information about wide regions which were as worlds un- 
known, not only to the deep and far-penetrative industry of 
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Aristotle’s mighty intellect, but to the incarnate genius of 
speculation about ideal possibilities, eagle-eyed, adventurous, 
in the imperial reason of Plato the divine. This must be held 
in view of our minds ‘if we will do justice to the old masters, 
and enter through sympathetic intelligence into comprehension 
of their speculation, and place ourselves in right relation of 
discipleship to their genius ; as Manfred saw “ hoar antiquity ” 
majestic and lovely in the moonlit world he gazed on from the 
solitary tower, so that for him 


“The place became religion ; and the heart ran o’er 
In silent worship of the rest of old ; 
Those dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


And yet moonlight is not daylight. We are the children of a 
distinctively modern day of science. We must judge as we shall 
be judged, according to our lights. And in the new light of 
our day we perceive that that speculation was not science. To 
poetry, in her love of beauty and grandeur, it has a fascination 
in its magnificent unity, in vast and varied multiplicity of 
movement and life. To philosophy it might be weicome as a 
rainbow ladder of ascending through physica of nature to meta- 
physica of being. It may even be:made subservient to theology, 
as a discipline of religion, in her aspiration, on wings of the 
soul “ to follow nature up to nature’s God.” For she can dis- 
tinguish the glorious poetry of a Lucretius from his Epicurean 
metaphysic, and transfigure his poetry into her psalmody more 
glorious, apprehending his natura as being also creatura, the 
physis a ktisis, meet theme of nobler song than his. But it was 
not the result of solid ascertainment of Nature’s doctrine from 
her facts, Origination was apprehended as a sort of universal 
growth—pangenesis—with perhaps an unconscious anima 
mundi, or non-rational “ soul in nature,” as vital principle of 
the great evolutionary movement. And this gave rise to song, 
in the strain of— 





“From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began ; 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man.” 
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But poetry is not science. The hypothesis of universal growth, 
at the core of the representation, and in pervasive domination 
of it all, was essentially guesswork, like the “ specs I growed” 
and the day-dream about autochthones. Ionian Anaximander 
adduced on behalf of it the fact of a spontaneous origination 
of life from the slime of subsiding seas in sweltering primeval 
heat of the sun. But that fact was a fiction, like the recent 
fable of Bathybius. It was an afterthought of imagination in 
support of a speculation really fanciful. In substance and 
spirit that cosmogony was but a sort of philosophical poetry of 
nature, meetly robed as poetry even when strenuously reasoned, 
as the Paradise Lost, but not less truly fanciful, though in 
aspect it should be quasi-scientific, plain, prosaic, like a tran- 
scendental muse in Quakeress costume. 

To us it may come in the deeper disguise of a master of 
modern science in the third century of our new Baconian 
epoch of Induction. It may call itself a scientific evolution- 
ism. And he may regard with scorn such as will not receive 
his speculation, denouncing them in the spirit of the saying, 
“This people, who know not the law, are cursed.” For there 
is a Phariseeism of science as well as of religion, professed 
teachers of the law who make the law of none effect by vain 
traditions of their coteries ; idolatry of the theatre of system, 
or of the cave of cloistral isolation, to say nothing of the baser 
idolatry of the marketplace, which can sink into pandering 
to low cravings of the unreflecting by pungent contradictions 
or innuendos against received beliefs. And science, having no 
passions, may not repay that scorn with scorn. But she will 
guard herself by remembering that, while there may be a really 
scientific evolutionism, ostensibly built up on ground of nature 
from her facts, a viewy speculation floating in air is not science 


but imposture, even though the impostor should be himself a 
believer— 


“ Like Katerfelto, with his hair on end, 
At his own wonders wondering.” 


Corresponding to that ancient cosmogony, there is an ideal 
construction of nature, now-a-days calling itself Materialistic 
Philosophy, and really being a hybrid of physics and meta- 
physics, both misunderstood, which may be set forth as follows : 
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We assume, to begin with, one infinite homogeneous substance, 
inhabited by one force working equally in all directions. And 
from that we imagine the universe as arising in a manner such 
as might have been suggested to Kant, if he had not been 
either a philosopher or a physicist, by his categorical impera- 
tive, “ Act from a maxim fit to become law in a system of 
universal legislation.” Here the germinal idea is “ fitness.” 
In the government of a rational universe, nothing is “ fit” to 
hang together as a system but morality, and nothing but what 
is moral is “fit” to hold abiding place in such a system as 
precept of detail. Let us apply this idea to the wholly differ- 
ent case of origination of a physical universe. The universe 
will rise into being through a vast process of unconscious 
experimentation, on a principle of what we call “survival of 
the fittest,” though a clear-eyed philosopher might prefer to 
say, “instatement of the fit.” First, in that laboratory, by all- 
round operation of the one force, all conceivable worlds, every 
one of them with all conceivable infinitude of variety in 
details, rise toward inchoate being ; but while yet only nascent, 
not instated in being, like Milton’s half-created lion “ pawing 
to be free,” are flung back into non-existence by friction or 
strain of “ unfitness,” the totality proving “ unfit” to hang to- 
gether as a world, or one or more details in an infinite infini- 
tude of details proving “unfit” for adjustment into harmony 
with the whole. At last, by a sort of physical abscissio infiniti, 
there is attained an evolutionary sabbatism of nature, reposing 
on completion, in that one world which, both as a whole and 
throughout all its infinite infinitude of details, has been found 
“fit” to stand—on what? Andhow? And why? 

The idealism of this construction is clumsy and coarse as 
compared with the methodology of Hegelians, Chinese, and 
other speculative barbarians, who deduce the universe by pro- 
cess of logic from a characterless Being equal to nothing. 
The speculation, thus crude and crass intellectually, is inferior 
to the Epicurean materialism, in respect both of simplicity and 
of that cynical frankness, of confessed guesswork, which 
underlies the Epicurean suggestion of a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. The assumption which it has in place of that guess, 
the one substance with one force, is a purely arbitrary creation 
of man’s will ; “ shooting,” as Hegel said of a kindred specula- 
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tion, “the universe out of a pistol.” In fact the universe is 
assumed as begun, before we have begun to begin it. And 
this oddly fatalistic universe, thus originated by man’s will 
before it begins to originate itself by necessity of physical 
nature, has in it a fatal incapacity of “marching” either 
through the origination or to it. For the speculation has no 
provision for either setting the one force in operation or sus- 
taining it in operation once begun. And it is bewildering to 
try to think whether the resources of mathematical symbolism 
can conceivably furnish an expression for the infinite infinitude 
of infinity of chances against the origination, by one force always 
dispersing itself aimless in all conceivable directions, of a 
universe so thoroughly and essentially definite as ours, with a 
great system for every star, and a little world in every atom, 
through all its countlessly multitudinous infinitude of systems 
of differentiation, precise and harmonious, as if in express 
manifestation of one sovereign mind, “a manifold wisdom ” all- 
pervasive, pervasive “all in the whole, and all in every part.” 
sut from the view-point of real science, what falls to be said 
of the speculation is this:—It is not only unscientific but 
anti-scientific, in matter and spirit, in method and result, from 
centre to circumference all round. To the real world known 
to science its ideal world stands in no relation but of persistent 
reciprocal exclusion and repulsion. To real knowledge it is 
related only as thesis to decisive antithesis. To a really 
scientific evolutionism, if such a thing there be, it is only an 
illustration of contrast. Upon disciplined reason it has no 
claim, except to be driven away from her bar as an old and 
oft-exposed impostor. 

2. At the opposite extreme we seek to avoid entanglement 
with the supranaturalistic doctrine of creation. Some appear 
to regard evolution simply as the antithesis of creation ; and 
many are under the impression that the one is of course ex- 
clusive of the other. But science knows not any matter of 
course. She will believe only what she perceives in the nature 
of the things in question. She therefore disregards any “ strife 
of tongues” that may be among zealots of either science or 
theology. For zeal may be “not according to knowledge,” 
nor conformable to the maxim, “ He that believeth shali not 
make haste.” And men may consult their ambition more than 
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their qualification before rushing into a controversy so mo- 
mentous in its issues, both for true rational science and for 
true rational theology. Disregarding, then, “vain janglings” 
of men who perhaps “ know not what they say nor whereof 
they affirm,” let us look into the nature of the things in this 
case. It is represented by the expressions respectively pro- 
cess of nature and will; evolution is origination by process of 
nature, and creation is origination by will. Here, then, there 
is difference with coincidence and connection. But that does 
not make a manifest necessity of collision. There is difference 
with coincidence and connection, yet there is no reality of 
collision, nor indeed possibility of it, in the case of space and 
time as related to one event, and in the case of colour and 
sound in relation to one body. And in the clear light of science 
we can see that there is no real necessity of collision between 
evolutionism and creationism in their own true natures. 

On the face of the matter we see that while creationism with 
its will has to do only with extranatural, supernatural, rela- 
tively metaphysical, evolutionism, as an hypothesis of science, 
has to do only with the physica of nature and its process. 
Everything extranatural is as such outside of the province of 
physical science as such, beyond her jurisdiction and her ken, 
her power of right to judge or to think. Assuming the sub- 
stantive reality of nature, she does not further inquire whether 
that reality reposes on supernatural, or whether it may not be 
self-existent and eternal, or whether it may not be constituted 
by chance assemblage of atoms. To any such question she 
cannot say either yes or no without so far ceasing to be as 
physical science. It would be suicidal on her part to think 
about anything metaphysical, supernatural, extranatural, even 
in her dreams. In relation to everything but physical nature 
she is bound by her constitution, under penalty of death by 
“the happy despatch,” to be dumb, because deaf and blind, as 
Babbage’s calculating machine. 

An evolutionist, it is true, beside being thus far a manof science 
in profession, may further in practice of thought or speech be a 
metaphysician—perhaps without knowing it, like the man 
who spoke prose. In this capacity he may, beyond inquiring 
into realities of nature, speculate about the ultimate constitu- 
tion of the universe. And speculation may land him in the 
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panphysicist doctrine, that physical nature is the only reality ; 
so that what he sees in the looking-glass is a sublimated beast ; 
and that correspondingly it is weak, unscientific unreason to 
believe, with the great father of modern science, that most 
assuredly, in the judgment of reason, “this universe frame is” 
not “without a mind.”’ Or speculation may root him and 
ground him in the doctrine that, while physical nature is real 
and substantial, there is a supernatural not less real and sub- 
stantial at each of her poles, both in man at our terrestrial pole 
of wondering contemplation, and in God at the celestial pole 
of sovereign gubernation and origination ; that nature herself 
is to reason a mute eloquent plea for supernaturalism : 
“Show me thy man, and I will show thee my God.”* But 
physical science as such does not declare for or against either 
doctrine. He who says a word about either so far puts him- 
self out of her court. The most devoted of her disciples, if he 
so much as begin to think about supernatural or extranatural 
in any way, of negation, affirmation, or dubitation, then and 
thereby “drops into” metaphysic of poetry, philosophy, or 
theology—lapses instanter from physical science as distinctly 
as Daniel O’Rourke fell out of the moon. And if we dissolve 
from strict science into considerate philosophy for the 
occasion, and look into the heart of the matter, still we shall 
find no apparent necessity of collision. 

Where creationism is at its highest, most eminently char- 
acteristic in supernaturalism express, there, most clearly, all 
possibility of collision is completely out of the question. It is 
inconceivable that there should be even contact. For there 
there is no ideal possibility either of evolution or of any other 
process of physical nature. I refer to what is called “ immedi- 
ate creation ;” that is, the primary origination, with no employ- 
ment of material or medium, by pure and simple fiat of will. 
This extends to rational spirits or souls, and to the raw material 
of the physical world. And in the origination of these it is 
as inconceivable that there should be any process of physical 
nature, as it is that there should be “a natural body ” outside 
of space and time. The rational spirit or soul in view of 
creationism does not belong to physical nature. It is not of 


1 Bacon’s Essays: ‘‘ Of Atheism.” 
2 Theoyh. Ant. 3 pnua, not Adyos, Heb. xi. 3. 
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her world even when in it, though here among her physica 
it is gershom, “stranger here.” Physical science, as such, so 
far from having any theory of its origin, is not competently 
aware of its existence; she does not know, and even cannot 
competently inquire, whether any such thing asa rational soul 
has ever existed anywhere in the universe. Not less clearly 
the origination of the raw material of the physical world is 
altogether beyond her competency of knowledge. A raw 
material (%An), which may be for metaphysic as ens ‘rationis, 
is not for physical science as a concrete entity, an object of 
knowledge or distinct conception. As raw, formless, indeter- 
minate, chaotic, it is to her apprehension only as an abysmal 
darkness, to look upon which is to be struck blind. In order 
to have for her a cognisable existence, the matter must be in- 
dued with some form, or imbued with something of formative 
determination, were it only as bathybius or other slime. 
Thus far a formed world, an existing nature, at least in germ, 
actual or possible, real or imaginary, has to be presupposed 
in order to ideal possibility of so much as a germinal science. 
Doubly or trebly, a fortiori, it is beyond the competency of 
science to frame any hypothesis of the origination of a raw 
material of nature or of world. To speak of a natura) process 
of originating nature’s raw material is like speaking of a man’s 
being the father of his grandfather. 

The secondary origination which has place in a formed 
world introduces us to the doctrine of a “mediate” creation. 
Here Theology recognises the previously-existing nature with 
its process. Thus in the origination of individuals, parentage 
with generation. This she makes to be employed by the 
Creator as his material or medium. But in so doing she does 
not ostensibly annul the nature in respect of reality, nor can- 
cel the process in respect of validity. On the contrary, she 
validates and conserves, and that in two ways. First, generally, 
all creation secures the reality of nature as resulting conse- 
quent. For a true creation is a positing of something real, 
so that if the creature be unreal the creation is illusory, and 
providence is without a sphere of preservation and government. 
And second and specially, mediate creation further demands 
the validity of nature in her process as antecedent condition. 
For here the Creator employs the previously-existing nature 
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as his medium. And only what is real can be really so em- 
ployed; to employ is not to destroy, but to conserve in 
employment for the employer. So of the origination of 
individuals. And so, conceivably, of the origination of species. 
If it be ascertained that the origination of species is, like that 
of individuals, by process of nature, for Theology the result 
needs to be only her finding that the creation of species, like 
that of individuals, is not immediate but mediate. 

The finding does not need to be for her an unwelcome sur- 
prise, as if thrust upon her by necessity of conforming to new 
ascertainments of science. Her doctrine of a mediate creation 
was formulated in her schools many ages before the new 
science had begun to be; and was applied to species as well 
as to individuals by the most illustrious of her masters, such 
as Thomas Aquinas, her Angel of the Schools. That may 
now appear to her—as it did to him—most fully in keeping 
with her general view as to immediate creation, that its 
appropriate work is origination of raw material and of souls. 
It may otherwise interest her as affecting her logic of classi- 
fication or her metaphysic of dogma. It does not touch her 
substantive doctrine of creation, as consisting in origination 
by will, with or without employment of medium or material 
previously existing. Her distinction between mediate and 
immediate affects only the way and manner of creation, not 
the substantive fact of creation. It enables her to show that 
in good faith she has no quarrel with evolution simply as 
origination by process of nature. But it leaves intact the 
grand reality of her fundamental confession and song, “I 
believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth.” 

Physical science, on the other hand, on behalf of an 
hypothesis of origination by process of nature, has no call of 
interest, nor power of right, to quarrel with Theology as 
affirming origination by will. We know that there can be 
an origination which is at once by process of nature and at 
the same time by will. For in the inner world of mind, 
while the origination of logical conclusions is wholly by 
process of nature intellectual, and while the origination of 
true poetry is wholly by process of nature esthetic-imagina- 
tive, at the same time the origination in both cases is wholly 
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by will, designing free agency of the person as reasoner or 
poet. We do not know that it is otherwise in relation to the 
outer world of physical nature. For aught that we can really 
see, there may be there a rational agency along with the 
physical, yet distinct from it, as light is from atmosphere in 
space which by each of them is filled “all in all;” rational 
causation may be there in concourse with physical, to one 
and the same effect, as light blends with heat in effect of the 
sunbeam ; the physical may be employed as a second cause 
by the rational as first cause—witness the “ voluntary ” action 
of our body, always conformable to its laws of body, but 
always controlled by the mind. So we reason, and that 
from the view-point of physical science. 

So it is even when there is no origination of life in the 
question. In ordinary course of nature’s history her falling 
apple makes us aware of a process of gravitation; the uniform 
direction of this becomes for us the revelation of a law, and 
through knowledge of that we rise into comprehension of the 
mechanical system of the universe. But what is this force 
thus proceeding through nature, or whose? May not that 
which here in nature appears as a law have its unseen 
fountain in sovereign personality as a statute or decree? May 
not this force be wielded for the purpose, if not ultimately 
reposed in the will, or even constituted in its operation by 
the stable, persistent volition of a supernatural free agent— 
an angel or a God? Questioning to which physical science 
cannot answer. This matter metaphysical is beyond her; 
here she has “nothing to draw with, and the well is deep.” 
Her sciolist, not knowing himself or her, may be dogmatic in 
the presumption of ignorance, dreaming of omniscience where 
nescience is her deepest wisdom. But she, knowing herself, 
can school him with the world’s great master of wisdem in 
song—“ There are things in heaven and earth, Horatio, that 
are not dreamed of in our philosophy.” And her Newton, 
knowing himself and her, will subscribe to the confession of 
her reverent humility, and speak of himself as a child who 
gathers a few pebbles or shells on the seashore, while: the 
great ocean they came from remains to him ever an unfathom- 
able and unsearchable deep. 
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I1.—Or Derinition : Speciric NATURE OF THE PROCESS 
ALLEGED. 


It is not enough to say generally, this evolution is a process 
of nature, in origination from a previously-existing something. 
For definition here has to be specific. And in that general 
sense there are various other evolutionary processes of nature 
from which, in order to adequate clearness of science, the 
process in the present case has to be distinguished. There 
are the twain evolutions of growth and decay, the generative 
evolution of individual offspring from parentage, the logical 
evolution of conclusion from premisses, and the esthetic 
imaginative evolution of poetry, from what in the “maker's ” 
mind is “sown a natural body ” to be “ raised a spiritual body.” 
What, then, is the distinctive in the present case as compared 
with those other cases? And the answer doubtless is: Contri- 
bution of real specific difference. This is not merely said by 
us ; it is seen by science in the nature of the thing. Since the 
distinctive result in this case is origin of species, the distinctive 
in process has to be contribution of specific difference, consti- 
tuting the new species, making it to be as new and distinct. 
This, and nothing else. This, or nothing to the purpose— 
nothing but delusion or baptism of cloud. If there be shown 
in nature any such thing as contribution of specific difference, 
then evolutionism is an established theory of origin of species ; 
if not, not. 

On behalf of Evolutionism it has been contended that the 
distinctness in a species, resulting from process of nature, 
does not, except in degree, amount to more than the distinct- 
ness in a variety producible by directing intervention of man. 
If that be so, then a species may natively be only a variety 
that has hardened into stereotype. And correspondingly it 
may conceivably, without violence to nature, soften back into 
the variety—perhaps on its way toward final deliquescence 
into protoplasm, or dissolution into that slime which the 
Challenger has found in place of the bathybius of evolutionary 
imagination. And so the distinctness in species as in variety 
will be not permanent because essential, as the form in a 
statue of bronze, but only complexional, and therefore evanes- 
cent, like a fading picture on canvas, or dyer’s colour in cloth, 
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or discolouration of a flooded river. Here, then, when we 
come to propositions, may rise a question of the reality of 
species in nature ; or of the reality of nature as specific; and 
consequently of the possibility or competency of natural 
science, as distinguished from a mere natural history 
which, in absence of knowledge of specific natures, can 
be only a more or less elevated gossip about illusory surface- 
aspects of a nature that is unreal. But at our present stage 
of definitions, we need only say that, though species should be 
really the same sort of thing as variety, nevertheless a new 
species has in it something new, distinct from all else in the 
world ; and that this new something, in respect of which the 
species differs, is of course a specific difference, so far as it 
goes and so long as it endures. Though it should be super- 
ficial and fleeting as the ripple on the lake, the shadow on the 
hill-side, or even 


“ As the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm,” 
still the origination of it‘is a contribution of a specific 
difference, constituting the new species, giving it being as new 
and distinct enough. 

Take the famous evolutionary phrase—vox signata —“ spon- 
taneous generation.” This is said of the process of nature in 
the first introduction of life into our world. As a definition it 
is loose metaphor instead of scientific exactness. It shows a 
surface of smooth, familiar meaning which really is a slide 
from seeming sense to no-sense, constituting a case in point of 
Campbell’s question,’ Why so frequently nonsense passes un- 
detected. The adjective “spontaneous” here is not simply 
Latin for “specs I growed,” ascribing the origination “o a 
process of nature. It is also and especially intended as mean- 
ing that the origination is not from any life previously existing. 
But this, in the same breath, is contradicted by the substantive 
“ generation,” which has no meaning except as descriptive of 
an origination that 7s from a previously-existing life—parental. 
Here there is nonsensical incoherence of adjective to substan- 
tive. This comes clearly into view if we throw out the “ gene- 
ration,” and say “spontaneous evolution.” That in a proposi- 
tion has a fairly tolerable meaning ; but as a definition it is 


1 Philosophy of Rhetoric. 
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mere mist, sheer vapour-bath of tautology or truism, as if one 
had said, spontaneous spontaneity, evolutionary evolution, a 
process of nature in which nature proceeds—cloudy baptism 
that would be meet initiation to worship of a calf in the wil- 
derness, or veiled Isis of the Egyptians. 

Further, the mist is effective mystification. The logical 
or verbal confusion has the rhetorical effect of delusion. It 
misleads from the solid way of truth by concealing or obscur- 
ing that distinctive, which is the one thing that in definition 
ought to be placed in clear light, as a guiding pillar of flame. 
A chain which hitherto has been copper or zinc henceforward 
is bronze. Inquiring after truth regarding origin of bronze 
chain, we have no way of truth but concentration of mind 
upon the distinctive, that peculiar process through which bronze 
comes to be now where there was only zinc or copper before. 
Baptism of cloud, throwing dust into the eyes of inquiry, 
leading the feet astray from the path of light, is made by verbi- 
age drawing attention away to irrelevant commonplace, the 
general process of the prolongation of all chains by addition 
of link after link, Though “generation” had not been im- 
possible in this case, yet to speak of it here would have been 
misleading. It creates a confused impression that Nature’s 
process, in the wondrous transition from lifeless to life, is 
merely a something like her familiar process in origination of 
life from previously-existing life of parentage. And it effec- 
tively clouds from view the fact, which here is the vital point 
for expiscation, that the process must needs be essentially 
different from ordinary generation, and from every other thing 
in nature ; as formation of new metal is essentially different 
from prolongation of old chain, and from everything else in 
art metallurgic. So of the other famous phrase of evolu- 
tionism—“ Natural Selection.” It is sometimes printed thus 
with capital initials, as if it had been the proper name of an 
evolutionary deity. In argument—not to say reasoning—it 
sometimes plays the part that would have become a word of 
power creative and divine. It is famous exceedingly, as a 
very Diana of the Ephesians. But it is in effect a double- 
faced Janus of the Romans, if not a double-tongued oracular 
Apollo of the Delphians. It is, moreover, a variable Proteus 
or chameleon, changing its aspects of meaning, even as 
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emanating from the great original enunciator of it—who was 
not the original enunciator of it. And withal, both on the 
face of it, and in the heart of it, it is a simple, foolish 
calf. For a controversy about the meaning of it means that 
it has not a meaning “clear and distinct” as becometh 
science ; while Darwin’s variation in his exposition of it 
shows that it had no firmly-defined significance in his mind. 
Here, too, loose metaphor usurps the place of exact definition ; 
with a surface of smooth familiar sense there is a slide from 
seeming sense to no-sense; there is nonsensical incoherence 
of self-contradiction of substantive to adjective. And the 
effect of the logical confusion is practical delusion, leading the 
mind away from the true point in question by intrusion of 
what really has nothing to do with the question, of the truth 
or falsehood of evolutionism, in relation to which it has been 
made to play so great a part. 

“Selection” has no meaning except as implying inten- 
tion, directing intelligence, in the choice of means for fore- 
ordained end. That meaning is here pointed by the reference 
implied to the case of producing a new variety of animal or 
plant through directing intelligence of man adjusting the 
conditions for that purpose. But that meaning is here 
excluded, pointedly and with emphasis of contrast, by the 
adjective “natural.” By this is meant here, pointedly and 
emphatically, that the origination of species is to be regarded 
as taking place by process of nature alone, to the exclusion of 
such directing intelligence as that exercised by man in ad- 
justing the conditions for producing new species. The in- 
coherence is thus in the very mind and heart of the speaker, 
as if the drift of his thought had been into such nonsense as 
non-rational selection, intelligent mechanism, designing free 
agency of blind, physical necessity. And the logical incoher- 
ence leads into practical mistake. 

The baptism of cloud here begins with a confused impres- 
sion that somehow the absence or presence of directing 
intelligence, adjusting the conditions for the process of nature, 
makes a difference in the intrinsic nature of the process of 
origination of species as compared with production of variety. 
That impression is a delusion. It is true that if it had not 
been for the adjustment by man’s directing intelligence, the 
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variety might not have been produced at all; as also it is 
true that the origination of species may not have been with- 
out adjustment of the conditions by another intelligence, like 
man’s, distinct from physical nature, while working through 
her and her process, But the presence or absence of in- 
telligence, as thus extrinsically occasioning the process, really 
has nothing to do with the process intrinsically, as it is in 
itself. In itself it is unchanging as nature, no matter what 
may be the extrinsic occasion, eg., design, or accident, or 
fate. The intrinsic occasion of the formation of zinc may, 
tautologically speaking, be “artificial selection,” designed 
adjustment of conditions—say, by human artificer placing 
copper and zine together in the furnace for his purpose ; or 
say, if you will, by agency superhuman, angelic, or divine, 
perhaps in manifest miracle, fusing the two metals into one 
without fire. Or, nonsensically speaking, the occasion may 
be “natural selection,” as if undesigned adjustment of condi- 
tions—whether, as we say, accidentally, as by chance incidence 
of lighting flame on copper and zinc in fortuitous juxtaposi- 
tion ; or fatalistically to our apprehension, by sheer irresistible 
necessity of nature. But in any case, and in all cases alike, 
the natural process, no matter what may be the varying 
occasions of it, is itself unchanging as nature ; if employed at 
all, it is always the same physical process—simply fusion of 
copper and zinc. So in the present case. The difference 
referred to in the nonsensical phrase, “ natural selection,” 
really has nothing to do with the inward nature of the process 
in origination of species, as compared with the process in pro- 
duction of variety. The impression that it has is a confused 
hallucination, to which the use of that phrase has conduced as 
a baptism of cloud. And this initial confusion leads to further 
delusion. 

The thing in Darwin’s view, in his use of the expression, 
was a distinction in respect of the manner in which nature, 
when originating species, makes her contribution of specific 
difference. Supposing that in fact she makes the contribution 
at all, that in physical nature there really is any such process, 
then there are two conceivable modes in which the natural 
evolution may take place. It may be either by, so to speak, 
direct- evolution, or by indirect evolution—a distinction 
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reminding us of that between immediate creation and mediate, 
only thus far putting dead nature in place of living God and 
Creator. In the indirect evolution nature contributes the 
specific difference through the medium of parentage with 
generation, or of previously-existing specific nature with its 
process—working on the individual body previously existing 
to the effect of transmutation of old species into new. The 
previously-existing specific nature is thus regarded as having 
always had in itself the true seed of the new species, only 
the seed has hitherto lain dormant and latent, as the mummy 
seed in the Egyptian pyramid, until now at last it breaks out 
into manifested life, perhaps under the influence of favourable 
conditions in the general system of the world around, as the 
mummy wheat is made to show itself in life when it is taken 
out into air, and sunshine, and rain, with the coffin which im- 
prisoned it now crumbling into a fruitful soil to cherish it 
into futurition of life manifested. The other view of the 
evolution, as direct, which is the one contended for by 
Darwin, makes the contribution of specific difference to come 
simply from the system of nature, assuming the character of 
cosmical conditions, of fitness for working not simply on the 
previously-existing individual body of a specific nature, but 
“in, along with, or through ”—in, cum, vel sub—the parentage 
with generation, to the effect of a naturalistic transubstantia- 
tion of one species into another species. The parentage with 
generation is thus only as the soil and sunshine and rain are 
to the mummy wheat, or as the sparrow and her nest are to 
the cuckoo’s egg. 

The two views thus differ as to the location of the true seed, 
or efficient cause of the specific differentiation. The one view 
places it in the individual body of previously-existing specific 
nature, making the surroundings of cosmical condition to be 
only the occasion of calling it into patent operation. The 
other view places it in the cosmical conditions of general 
nature around, operating upon the parentage with generation 
as a sort of naturalistic hoc est corpus, for which the corrupt 
vulgar English is hocus pocus. The two views can easily run 
into one another in the mind of men who do not see any real 
essential distinctness of species in Nature. And Darwin’s 
variation on Darwinism appears to have consisted in his 
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latterly coming to recognise the individual body of previously- 
existing specific nature as making some part of the contribu- 
tion of specific difference, which at first he ascribed to the 
cosmical conditions exclusively. 

But all this has really nothing to do with the question of 
the truth or falsehood of evolutionism. On the contrary, the 
two views alike proceed upon the supposition that evolu- 
tionism is true. They both imply that species are originated 
by evolutionary process of nature, that the contribution of 
specific difference is made by physical nature. And if that 
is assumed, then, so far as the truth of evolutionism is con- 
cerned, it matters not how precisely that contribution is 
made, whether directly from the general system of nature, or 
indirectly through a previously existing specific nature. But 
the result of raising great discussions here about the mode of 
evolution has been the mistaken impression that somehow 
the fact of evolution has been shown, while in reality there is 
effective concealment of the question of fact as being the real 
one calling for an answer. 

A very large part of what has made so much noise in the 
world will thus take rank in history as a memorable sample 
of faliacia plurium interrogationum—seeking a verdict on one 
question through vehement declamation on another which is 
essentially different from it. So that here again there is 
initiation through baptism of cloud into delusive idolatry of a 
wilderness calf. 

The emphasis laid on cosmical conditions, in the general 
system of the world around, as influencing the development 
of specific and variant life in detail, may have incidentally 
enriched natural history by giving an impulse toward those 
observations and experimentations on nature of which Darwin 
himself was a master so distinguished. Conjectural hypo- 
theses are occasionally thus found useful in impulsive guid- 
ance to expiscation of facts, even though the facts should be 
destined when expiscated to explode the hypothesis as a 
mistaken guess. So Saul, when he went astray in the search 
for asses, found a kingdom. But it is the asses we are now in 
search of. And the search for them may be beneficial to our 
intellectual health in the present relation, if the exercise of 
clearing away fallacies of ostensible definition serve to deepen 
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and establish in our mind the “clear and distinct idea” of the 
true nature of the question, which is important in all cases, 
and very peculiarly and greatly important in the present case. 


II.—Or LimitaTION IN WIDTH AND DEPTH. 


Pharisaic tradition made the law of none effect because 
arbitrary construction of a law really puts the interpreter in 
place of the law. A corporation water or gas, by being doled 
out at the discretion of private owners, is shown to be not a 
public gift of nature to all, like the sunshine or the rain. And 
the two postulates of evolutionism, on which I now proceed to 
comment, appear to me as thus wounding evolutionism in the 
house of its friends—-with a wound in each case fatal. First, 
as to breadth of area: it is restricted so as not to include 
the origination of life at the outset and of man at the close of 
the history, as if the water and gas were cut off from the 
houses of the people and the palace of the king, and sent only 
to the stables and the streets. And second, in respect of 
depth, or amount of result where it is operative, the evolution 
is made tc be infinitesimally small, practically nothing; as if 
the town water had been refined into invisible vapour, or the 
gas had been lowered so as to leave everything in the dark. 
These proposed restrictions either arise out of the nature of the 
case, or they do not. If they do not, then the evolutionist 
who makes them shows that he does not thoroughly and in- 
telligently believe in the hypothesis. If they do, the hypo- 
thesis is mistaken, evolution is not a reality of physical nature, 
the water and gas are imaginary. 

1. As to breadth. From eozoon Canadense, at the base of 
the pyramid of life, to man shining on the summit, there is 
said to be an unbroken reign and progress of natural evolution 
of species from species. But the wondrous transition from 
lifeless to life, or the more wondrous transition from brute to 
reason and conscience and worship, is by this and that 
evolutionist not ascribed to that process of nature. Here their 
faith fails them. They faint into incapacity of believing con- 
fession of what everywhere else is owned by them as with 
exulting psalms of nature. The evolutionism swoons to death 
in their heart. 

On their part, therefore, evolutionism is not a real theory of 
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the system of origination of mundane life, as that is not a real 
account of the drama of Hamlet which excludes the part of 
Hamlet in the drama. A history of origination that does not 
include man is like a system without a sun. A hypothesis 
thus abandoned in relation to main constitutive details of the 
system is virtually abandoned in relation to the whole system, 
as an arch gives way with its keystone. 

Further, wherefore that shrinking in those two cases? 
Whence that fainting of faith, that deadly swoon, precisely 
where the evolution, if it be at all in nature, might be expected 
to show itself illustriously? The thing that here is shrunk 
from is—evolution, the same kind of thing which everywhere 
else is joyfully owned as the public secret of origination. 
Only here the thing, if it be at all, has to be on such a scale 
that the true nature of it becomes “clear and distinct,” 
while elsewhere it can be thought of as present in so low a 
degree, small infinitesimally, practically nothing, that the 
supposed presence of it makes on the mind no real impression 
of its nature. That is to say, here, and here only, evolutionism 
sees itself in its own true nature; looks on its own natural 
face, “clear and distinct,” as in a faithful mirror. And—it 
dies, as of horror and affright. A fair suggestion is that that 
kind of thing is in some way monstrous in nature, so as to be 
revolting to reason ; that the revulsion from it on the part of 
an evolutionist is a revolt of the rationality in the deep of his 
soul against the speculation on the surface of his mind. And 
that suggestion finds corroboration in the “light of natire,” 
as shining through the universal mind of mankind in its 
catholic human apprehension of physical nature. 

Science, as interpretation of nature, is dependent for 
materials upon a primary observation of nature that is com- 
petent to man as man. In her case at least, Nil in intellectu 
quod non prius in sensu. She cannot make for herself even 
Leibnitz’s exception, nisi intellectus ipse. For information 
about nature she does not look in upon herself, but looks out 
upon nature as the sole fountain of life-giving light. And that 
light of life she receives with the eyes, and into the heart, of 
an intuition of reality that is given to all men. Otherwise 
she perishes through lack of knowledge. Science can be only 
as intellection of what is given by nature to that intuition ; 
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her material for the laboratory can be only what she gathers 
from nature in the fields. To dispute, therefore, the com- 
petency of that intuition which is the root-exercise of reason, 
would for science be not only irrational abnegation of common 
sense, but self-contradictory and suicidal, plucking out her own 
eyes, stabbing herself to the heart. 

In that primary observation of nature, man perceives an 
essential distinctness of natures. To the view of his intuition 
nature discloses distinct species in her reality of being, as a 
constitutive essence, or principium essendi. We see a bovine 
nature, an equine nature, a feline nature, a canine nature, a 
human nature, distinct from everything else in the world, in 
every individual of all conceivable varieties of ox kind, horse 
kind, cat kind, dog kind, man kind. We not: only see it, but 
are under inward necessity of owning it as real. No sane man 
ever seriously believed in his heart, no one can really believe, 
that a horse may become a cow, or a dog a cat, any more than 
that a circle can become a square. The mathematical ab- 
surdity is logically of higher grade than the physical; but 
psychologically the impossibility of serious belief is as real in 
the one case as in the other. The popular interest attaching 
to evolutionism may thus be secretly sustained by unbelief in 
it; thus far like the interest of amused amazement with which 
we see species after species brought by sleight of hand from a 
conjurer’s hat—along with something of that fearful joy which 
children have in unhallowed Black Arts. And this impossi- 
bility of believing, while it reposes on nature’s testimony in 
her principium essendi, is rooted in the fundamental rationality 
of man, enabling Adam to give names to the creatures through 
perception of their natures. 

Along with that principium essendi, in the being of species 
as distinct realities, Nature has a principiwm cognoscendt, a 
“ mark” of true species, which is a credential demonstration of 
that real distinctness,—that is, fertility in the line of true 
species alone. The sterility of hybrids is Nature’s own 
Sinaitic proclamation of the law, with a stern prohibitory, 
“Thou shalt not;” and at the same time, as in the legislation 
of conscience, an execution of her doom of death, her curse of 
barrenness on transgression of the law. The relative words— 
genos, gens—kind, clan—which we find among human languages 
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as if spontaneously originated from the human mind, are an 
ever-living family of witnesses to the fact that mankind has, 
ever since the beginning of Nature’s teaching, had this im- 
printed on its mind from her types, that she sacredly guards 
the distinctness of kind in the line of descent, and revolts 
from all mixture as incestuous abomination. The principium 
cognoscendi corroborates the principium essendi, while each has 
an independent evidence of its own, as the two sides of a roof, 
though in isolation they should be unable to stand, are in com- 
bination steadfast as an oak or a rock. And all this light of 
nature, of evidence comparatively @ priori, is corroborated a 
posteriort by what we now shall see as follows. 

2. As regards depth, or measure of amount. Evolutionists 
make it to be all but of the essence of their hypothesis to hold 
that the result of evolution is always at every time infinite- 
simally small, practically nothing; that the movement of 
origination is never by leaps or bounds, nor even by perceptible 
steps ; but only by a sliding progression as on the smoothest 
conceivable ice, at a rate so slow that the movement would not 
be perceptible to an observer in a lifetime, though his life 
should extend to 6000 years. Hence, for the work of origina- 
tion, they have demanded an “immensity” of time, time 
“ practically infinite.’ Thus Darwin, for one small part of the 
work, bespoke at least 300 millions of years. 

We happen to know that the “immensity” of time re- 
quired has in fact no existence, except for an immensity of 
imaginative credulity. Evolutionists now, aware that they 
have only a sternly limited amount of time to come and go 
upon, will no doubt cut according to their cloth. Such free 
handling of an alleged process of nature, as if it had been a 
private property of their own, is still suggestive of their un- 
consciously being under the influence of a claim to ownership 
constituted by invention. And we will not forget the signi- 
ficance of the more grandiose free handling in which they 
indulge when they were not restrained by a knowledge of 
nature thrust upon them from without. 

Their dependence upon time as that which is to bring 
about the origination of a world of life again betrays the 
working of loose imagination in place of exact thought. It 
turns the metaphor of “time works wonders” into dogmatic 
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assertion of real fact ; as if in the sense of science time had been 
a potency, working wonders of itself, instead of being only, like 
space, a condition for the working of potencies in nature. As 
it is not space, but gravitation, that causes to a body the gain 
of momentum which it makes by moving in space, so it is not 
the summer-fime that ripens the corn. That auspicious time, 
chronos, is only the kairos, “season” or opportunity for 
operation of nature’s workers—the sun, and rain, and fruitful 
soil. Besides, though time had been a worker, and not simply 
a theatre of work, it could never work the wonder of bringing 
something out of nothing, so that the process of doing practi- 
cally nothing shall in the course of time result in the origina- 
tion of a world. And finally, and above all, though time had 
been Omnipotence instead of impotence, even Omnipotence 
cannot work a miracle that is unnatural or monstrous. But 
such is the miracle alleged by evolutionism. 

First, the alleged evolution is unnatural, as a departure from 
the analogy of nature so far as really known to us. The line 
of origination alleged by evolutionism is not the line of 
known origination in nature, but always crosses that line. 
Nature’s line as really known to us is always horizontal, 
parallel to the base of the pyramid of life, the origination 
proceeding by simzlia e similibus, like ever producing like on 
the same level as itself. The evolutionary line is always at an 
angle to the base, an angle of elevation, like ever producing 
unlike, on a higher level than itself all the way up the sloping 
pyramid, thus continually crossing the only line of origination 
that we really know. What we really know of nature is 
crossed by evolution. It is important that we should mark 
this fact, which is clear and distinct whenever we pause to 
consider. For there is a confused impression that evolution is 
somehow in accordance with the system of nature in her facts. 
Let us, then, here distinctly mark the plain fact that, on the 
contrary, evolutionary origination, being on an ascending line, 
continually crosses the only line of origination really known 
to us in nature. 

From the analogy of what is below the base of life’s pyramid, 
the inorganic world, we cannot reason with much confidence, 
because lifeless is dissimilar to life. But there we see, as a 
general fact, that the line of origination, by the only process 
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known to us, mechanical and chemical, is horizontal thus far, 
that the consecution is simply of one form of inorganic matter 
followed by another form of matter inorganic. From the base 
of the pyramid up to its apex we see clearly. The lines of 
natural origination are countless in number, as many as the 
species, varieties, pairs, that have ever been in our world of life 
since the dawning of life in our world. But the direction of 
the' line has been only one—that is, horizontal. The only 
process of origination of life really known to us in nature, 
ordinary generation, is thus only horizontal, like ever produc- 
ing like, offspring ever the same kind as parent. Evolution is 
thus ostensibly unnatural, as involving a continuous departure 
from the analogy of nature as really known. 

Second, and especially, the alleged evolution is ostensibly 
monstrous, as involving an essential change, in the nature of 
things. “Natur’,” said a philosopher in Dickens, “natur’, 
she’s a rum’un;” and another said, “It’s a rum go, is life.” 
Their moralisings might have been occasioned by evolutionism. 
For evolution makes nature in history of life to be continually, 
not only moving up hill, and throwing herself inside out, but 
at the same time everywhere destroying herself and con- 
cealing the suicide—continually running away from the 
memory of her having by her own hand ceased to exist. Even 
Omnipotence does not work the monstrosity of changing the 
essential nature of things, so that a lie shall become truth, or 
a circle be evolved out of a square, or corn be grown out of 
sand. But this is the very essence of what is ascribed to 
nature by evolutionism. It alleges an essential change of 
nature, as real as that from triangle to quadrangle, and from 
quadrangle to curved enclosure, though it be a different species 
of change, as physical differs from mathematical. This on a 
grand scale is the meaning of the distribution of the history of 
origination into Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary divisions. 
It means that there is an essential change of nature in types 
of life, so that the symbols of the divisions respectively might 
be made triangle, quadrangle, and curved enclosure, until 
at last we reach the perfect circle in man—who, while as 
rational he is distinct from the physical world, is physically 
“the sum total,” as Oken says, “of all the animals,” the 
metropolis of their empire, the sun of their system, the 
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realisation of their ideas, the antitypical fulfilment of their 
typical prophecies, the one in whom they all are united. 

In order to see clearly and distinctly the kind of thing under 
consideration, we must take into view the whole pyramid, from 
Bathybius to man. Does the reason within us revolt from a 
change of slime into Shakespeare, and Plato, and Paul? That 
is the kind of thing which, upon the hypothesis, has been 
working in the history all through, at every minutest sub- 
division of time, in every infinitesimal shade of a touch of 
nature’s formative finger. Though sense perceives only the 
grass grown, reason sees it growing. What reason sees is the 
growing,—that is, formation by one indivisible process all 
through the spring and summer from seed to ripened fruit. 
The curve is in the minutest segment of a circle as truly as in 
the whole. And no matter how far we may minimise the mere 
amount of result, as nearly as conceivable to nothing, to reason 
that makes no difference when the question is, whether the 
alleged kind of thing has any reality in nature. 

A small monstrosity is as truly impossible in nature as a 
great one. A fib is morally impossible in the same sense as a 
perjury. A square can no more turn into a slightly curved 
figure than into a perfect circle. The meanest of all grasses 
can no more grow out of sand than the highest nobility of 
corn. It is the angularity of the angle that here makes the 
wonder of crossing nature’s line; and an angle is angular as 
truly though it include only a 300-millionth part of a degree 
as if it had embraced all the 90 degrees of a rectangle. It is the 
contrariness to nature that makes the monstrosity ; a river can 
no more run up the gentlest slope than it can leap straight 
perpendicular up to the zenith. It is the fact of such progress, 
not the mere rate of it, that makes the incredibility ; progress 
is progress as really though it should extend only to a 300- 
millionth part of an inch in a thousand years, as if it should 
shoot in one instant to the remotest of the fixed stars. Here, 
as the French say, the first step is what costs. 

To avoid that first step, of which confessedly nature has 
nowhere left a trace, evolutionists make evolution to be 
practically nothing in result at every time. They have to do 
so in order to avoid the monstrosity of an essential change of 
the nature of things. But in doing so they back out of 
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evolutionism under the name of explaining it. Planing the 
result of it down to practically nothing, they explain the 
process away into practically nothing. For out of nothing it 
is that nothing comes. An evolution which is practically 
nothing in result is practically nothing as a process. If the 
result be practically nothing at every time, it is practically 
nothing though the process should be extended through all 
time or through all eternity. Multiply nothing by an infinity 
of infinities, and still you have only nothing at the end. Thus 
evolutionism is “hoist with its own petard,” destroyed by its 
own defensive postulate, made by itself into practically no- 
thing, but a weak nonsensical guess, that out of nothing some- 
thing comes, if you give it an “immensity ” of time. 

“If.” The calf-idol here shows a truly simple, foolish face. 
The consolation derivable from an “if” is not scientific ; and 
in the present case the “if” is blown away by real science. 
Mathematical Physics undertakes to demonstrate that there 
has not been of time available for the work of origination 
anything in the least resembling that “immensity.” Geological 
calculation’ based upon measurement of the thickness of the 
sedimentary rocks has resulted in a maximum limit of 100 
millions of years, beyond which the earth was in such a 
condition of heat that no life of any sort was possible on 
her surface. Nearly the same result was obtained by Sir 
William Thomson, the greatest mathematical physicist in the 
world, from combination of independent lines of evidence, 
contributed respectively by the three orders of the hierarchy 
of our solar system: the sun’s radiation of energy, the 
moon’s retarding influence on the circumaxial rotation of 
the earth, and the earth’s emission of central heat from her 
surface.” But in such a case a maximum limit ever tends to 
contract, through further ascertainment of limiting conditions. 
And it is now a number of years since Professor Tait, whom 
some regard as the foremost of living mathematicians, and 
who has been the associate of Sir William in these physical 
researches, intimated* that the maximum limit had already 
contracted from 98 millions of years to 10 millions. That is to 
say, this real science, speaking through the greatest of her 


1 Dana: Manual of Geology. 2 North British Review, 1869. 
3 Recent Advances in Physical Science. 
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masters, allows for the whole work of origination not more at 
the utmost than a thirtieth part of what Darwin reckoned 
indispensable for one small part of the work. 

To evolutionism the utterance of real science here is like the 
explosion of a bombshell in a balloon. Even the approach of 
real science appears to have such an effect upon it as the cool 
air has upon an air-bubble, which quickly vanishes into “ air, 
into thin air,” and, like the baseless fabric of a vision, leaves 
not a rack behind. 

Now looking back to our starting-point, the impressive cir- 
cumstance that there is not one case of actual evolution of 
species in the known history of the world, we recall to mind 
the truth that evolution has in some way to be shown to be a 
reality of physical nature. It is only on the profession to be 
thus founded on the fact, that evolutionism can have any claim 
to be so much as considered at the bar of physical science. 
Excepting as professedly founded on fact, it is a mere specula- 
tive romance, like the ancient cosmogony. 

Then we remember that the fact in profession has itself to 
be tested. “Nothing,” says Canning, “is so fallacious as 
figures—but facts.” Mere accumulation of facts may only 
burden the mind so as to prevent thinking, like a haystack 
suppressing vegetation where it stands; so that it is conceiv- 
able that natural science should perish, in the mind of a pro- 
fessor, under a mountain-load of accumulated observations in 
natural history. And the facts must not only be compre- 
hended, but rightly comprehended; otherwise, they may be 
worse than useless—misleading. An irrelevant fact is a false 
witness swearing away the life of truth. To multiply such 
facts is only to multiply the mischief; a million of them is 
only a nation of citizens mislead by blind leaders into con- 
spiring to crucify their king, and to drown his true testimonies 
in the multitudinous brayings of their emptiness. Thus, if a 
variety be in reality of nature an essentially different sort of 
thing from a species, then to accumulate facts regarding variety, 
as if they had been relevant to the case of species, may be only 
to bury the truth regarding species beneath a mountain of 
plausible irrelevancy, which the populations may admire as a 
shining white pyramid of science. Again, an irrelevant fact is 
all the more mischievous if it be real, and seemingly to the 
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purpose, as a white lie is more dangerous to truth than a 
black one. No one is misled by the famous demonstration : 
The reason why summer days are long while winter ones are 
short is that heat expands but cold contracts. But some 
appear to have been influenced in favour of the supposition 
that one species is changed into an essentially different species, 
extending through generations of individuals, by the fact that 
an individual fcetus in embryo passes through a series of 
changing aspects in a species remaining unchanged. And— 
though it seems incredible—some rational creatures have 
apparently been under some confused impression that the 
origination of species is shown to be the same physical process 
as production of variety by the fact that the directing intelli- 
gence, which is present in the one case, is absent from the 
other. This, I suppose, is the nearest thing that ever was in 
real life to the reasoning in the farce: “Have you, have you 
—a mole on your left shou’der? No. Then you are my 
brother-r-rr.” Then as to the origination of life from lifeless 
by sleight of human hand. This fact is like the sea-serpent, 
now and then caught sight of, but somehow never satisfactorily 
caught, so as to remain in solid reality for judicial examination. 
When it is caught, then we may set ourselves to consider the 
question, whether the production of life by intelligence of man 
proves that there has been production of life by physical 
nature without intelligence. 

In the meantime we may observe that on the ground of real 
ascertained facts of detail, there appears to be for evolutionism 
“no case” calling for serious consideration. But on the other 
hand, even on this ground, there is offered a disproof of evolu- 
tionism,—I mean, supposing for argument’s sake that the sort 
of thing is not unnatural or monstrous, and that there has been 
time enough for the evolutionary origination if it had been 
otherwise physically possible. It may be unreasonable to call 
for proof of a negative. But it is right to consider it if it be 
offered. And we cannot be said to have fairly considered the 
previous question, so as to have the case matured in our mind 
for a judgment, unless we consider that offered disproof on 
ground of detailed fact, so far as to be able to see whether it 
has any appearance of weight in logic or in law. If A.B. be 
accused of murdering C.D., then Mayor of Dunedin, there may 
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be a disproof, sufficient to stop the trial at tae outset, on such 
grounds as the following :—First, at the time of the alleged 
murder in New Zealand, A.B. was in London; second, Dunedin 
was not then in existence, so that it could not have a mayor ; 
or third, C.D. is now alive and well. The proposed disproof 
of evolutionism on ground of detailed facts corresponds to the 
production of the alleged victim in life and health. It isa 
proof of natural impossibility, through plain fact, which could 
not have been if the hypothesis were true. 

The fact is connected with the ascending progress of origina- 
tion. That there has been an ascending order, in respect both 
of cosmical conditions and of individual bodies, has always 
been understood—as appears from the most ancient books 
representing a catholic human tradition of origination ; and it 
is now fully established by paleontological history. Although 
the order had been exactly what the hypothesis requires, it 
would not follow that evolutionism is true. For it might 
nevertheless be accounted for, without supposing evolution, as 
the result simply of unfolding execution of a creative plan, 
placing species in nature as we place them ina museum. And 
certain curious resemblances and analogies, connecting types of 
life otherwise most widely different or contrasted, might be 
accounted for in the same way, as resulting from that creative 
plan, adumbrations of the mind which knows the whole from 
the beginning—footprints of the Eternal on His creative way 
through time. On the other hand, evolutionism cannot be true 
if the actual historical order be different from the hypothetical 
order ; much more it cannot be true if the historical order be 
the reverse of that which the hypothesis requires. 

A curiously, almost dramatically, interesting case in point 
has emerged within the last three years.’ The leading actor is 
Professor Huxley, ever charming in frankness, but on this 
occasion unfortunate, as the zealous woodman who cuts down 
the branch on which he stands. Notwithstanding the evolu- 
tionary postulate, that the result of evolution shall never be 
large enough to be perceptible at any one time, we have seen 
that Mr. Huxley has a certain wistfulness for an actual case. 
And now he has seen next door to an actual case. He has 
seen it in the geologic history of two sorts of shell-fish of the 


1 Rede Lecture, June 1883. Reported in Nature, June 21, 1883. 
VOL. XXXV.—NO. CXXXVIII. 3D 
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nautilus type: the lower sort, orthoceratite, having straight or 
straightish shells; the higher sort, cyrtoceras, having them 
spiral in ever higher degree. Of each sort there is a series of 
species. The lower sort began with the lowest of the straights, 
and went on evolving through long ages until it gradually 
came to be spiral, and still went on evolving up to the highest 
rank of spirality—nautilus pompilius of the present. Such is 
the history which the brilliant Professor laid before the world 
three years ago, staking his case upon it, offering it as the 
proof of evolutionism. It really is no proof, but has turned 
into disproof. It is no proof; for the Professor’s history could 
be accounted for without evolution simply by supposing that 
immediate creation of the species proceeded in that historical 
order. But it has turned into disproof; for inquiry has shown 
that the Professor’s history is imaginary, and the real historical 
order is to some extent the reverse of the order which his 
hypothesis demands." On the highest authority of experts in 
that special branch of paleontological ichthyology, it has been 
shown that the two sorts of shell-fish were not successive, and 
never passed into one another ; that in the earliest periods the 
spirals apparently were in greater force of numbers than the 
straights ; that, so far as appears, the spirals are of rather 
higher antiquity than the straights; and that otherwise the 
spirals and straights have lived simultaneously and progressed 
distinctly, as on parallel lines, almost from the very dawn of 
life in our world. 

Here we note the value of facts in evidence. Though a 
million of real facts may, because irrelevant, be worth nothing, 
one fact, constituting demonstration clear as the sun—like the 
production in life of the man supposed to have been murdered 
—may be of evidential value equal to infinity. And so may 
be two or three facts, though they should separately be worth 
little more than nothing, if in combination they form a system 
of evidence circumstantial, or “ pencil” of independent light- 
rays converging on one point. The one fact which Huxley 
has been the occasion of exploiting would be absolutely fatal to 
evolutionism, showing that it cannot be true, as if a man had 
once been shot through the heart ; so that any further array of 


1 Victoria Institute, Journal of Transactions, April 7, 1884, lecture by 
S. R. Ge Pattison, Esq., F.G.S., “ The Evolution of the Early Nautilus.” 
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facts in disproof may be like marching out regiments and 
armies to fire at a dead man. But it is perilous for non- 
experts (witness Huxley) to rely on one fact. 

Many such facts are spoken of in the books, where the 
humble trilobites achieve posthumous renown on account of 
their pertinency as monumental evidence. The argument here 
is illustrated by Hugh Miller, starting from the Asterolepis, in 
his classic work, Footprints of the Creator. While (so it runs) 
evolutionism requires that fishes of high rank should be late in 
appearance, the geologic fact is that fishes of a high rank came 
early in time. This argument is approved by Agassiz in a 
prefatory memoir of Miller, and is repeated in a separate tract 
by the great naturalist himself—published, I think, after his 
death. Miller states generally that the appearance of types of 
life in an historical order the reverse of the hypothetical is so 
well known geologically, that no great paleontologist has ever 
been an asserter of the development hypothesis. 

A different order, though not so strikingly, may be really 
conclusive as a reverse order. The hypothesis requires that 
the order should be unbroken, continuous, like sliding on the 
smoothest conceivable ice. Geology shows’ that in fact there 
have been something like leaps and bounds, and still more 
perceptible steps. Historically, the advancing movement of 
origination has been rhythmical even in its continuity, like 
the rising tide, with its waves relapsing as they advance, and 
here and there its great waves, eg., the proverbial third or 
ninth. And within the great divisions there have been 
so many cycles as of great years, great spring-like outbursts 
of origination, followed by what, in respect of origin of new 
species, are comparatively only as summers, autumns, or even 
winters. If this be in the least degree like truth, evolutionism 
cannot be true. 


JAMES MACGREGOR, D.D. 


‘ Dawson: The Chain of Lrfe. 
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Art. IX.— John B. Gough, the Master of Dramatic 
Eloquence.’ 


wr the great mass of English-speaking people in Great 

Britain and America, John B. Gough was undoubtedly 
the most popular and effective platform-speaker of his time. 
Everett and Phillips were earnestly admired by the cultivated 
audiences of America, but “the people”—-who were never 
warmed by the polished brilliancy of Everett’s beautiful 
speaking, and who were always waiting in vain to be thrilled 
under the reality and easy elegance that made up the magnetic 
charm of Phillips—yielded themselves willing captives to the 
vivid and vehement speech of the fiery Apostle of Moral 
Reform. Everett and Phillips counted their followers by 
thousands in their own land ; Gough had his tens of thousands 
in both hemispheres, and they included miners and senators, 
shop-girls, merchant princes, working men and women, and 
peers of the realm. But comparisons are needless. There are 
degrees of power in all departments of human effort. There 
is a glory of art and a glory of nature. Each of these famous 
speakers achieved the highest excellence in his peculiar 
sphere. 

‘What was the secret of Gough’s remarkable power with the 
people? By the way of mere statement, it is comparatively 
easy to refer it to an inborn, off-hand, impassioned eloquence, 
that was chiefly manifested through an extraordinary dramatic 
faculty, and directed by an intense moral earnestness to noble 
and philanthropic ends. But that is a description that does 
not describe. It is next to impossible adequately to convey 
the influence and the total impression of his power of speech 
to stir men’s blood; it eludes analysis. There was but one 
way to appreciate his power—to hear him. 

The personal equation in the problem of Gough’s oratorical 
career was of exceptional force. In any fair estimate of him 
it cannot be overlooked. A public speaker’s art and influence, 
apart from the truths and facts of his theme, are but the 
reflection of his personality. The immense popularity that 


1 From the Andover Review. 
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Gough enjoyed for more than two-score years is sufficient 
evidence that he possessed original mental qualities of solid 
worth. In the philanthropic movements of his time he was 
distinctly a force, an influence, an able promulgator of real 
and vivid truth ; but it was the influence of a powerful advo- 
cate and not of a legislator. To adapt Johnson’s remark 
concerning Burke, no man could meet him by accident under 
a gateway to avoid a shower without being convinced that he 
was aman of uncommon mind, But his mental temperament 
was neither philosophical nor logical; and yet he had the 
philosophy and the logic that are the constituents of robust, 
substantial good sense. He was a man of insight. His 
clear-headed judgments proceeded from the intuitional faculty, 
and not the discursive. He was satisfied to represent what 
he clearly saw and to express what he really felt. Mere argu- 
ment he cordially disliked, and was impatient of the fetters of 
system and formule. When he did argue, his reasoning was 
luminous, rapid, and concentrated. If his strong feeling led 
him sometimes to speak extravagantly, he rarely spoke at 
random. He made no pretension to “ original thought,” but he 
did his own thinking. His faculty was rather the ability so 
available to the public speaker—that of assimilating and 
manipulating thought. 

The source of his thinking was in his heart. There was in 
him a rare union of sense and sensibility. His temperament 
was pre-eminentiy sympathetic. He was made to love and to 
elicit love. To win a little child from its mother’s arms 
delighted him more than to move an audience. Young men 
were the special objects of his affectionate solicitude. But 
the peculiarly fascinating characteristic of his noble sensibili- 
ties was their spontaneity. In the prodigality of his emotional 
life, expressing itself by the force of its own impulse, lay the 
deep spring of his artless and irresistible eloquence. 

Of nearly equal power with his spontaneity of feeling was 
the influence of a vivid imagination. Its action was less upon 
the creative than the pictorial and representative side. He 
had a wonderful gift of realising to his imagination an ideal 
presence. His emotions sensitively and powerfully responded 
to the ideal character, scene, or experience that he was 
delineating ; for the moment his sensibilities were affected as 
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if he were undergoing the experience with the exactness of 
reality. The audience caught the contagion, and shared his 

emotional excitement with him. Add to this faculty of realis- 

ing an ideal presence his marvellous mimetic power, and you 

have the mental essentials of an actor. Infuse his mimetic 

gift with wit, humour, and pathos, and a deep, earnest feeling 

for the darker aspects of human experience, and you have the 

material for an accomplished actor in comedy and tragedy. 

Gough was a true man of humour—of humour more than of 
wit,-—and a true man of pathos. He was sometimes satirical, 
but his warm heart kept him from being cynical. Ridicule 
was a weapon often and efficiently used. With what touches of 
nature he made the whole world kin! With what realistic 
effect he painted the humorous, pathetic, and tragic aspects of 
human experience! How quickly did he move us from 
laughter to tears! Nor must his admirable gift of language 
pass unnoticed. He wrought no marvels with our English 
prose, but he had the power of communicating his rich and 
varied personality in clear, vivid, fluent, correct, and forcible 
diction. Without the gift of language, he might have become, 
as at; one time seemed likely, a consummate actor; with it, he 
became the world’s illustrious exemplification of spontaneous 
Dramatic Eloquence. 

The personal impression of this eloquent speaker is most 
difficult to reproduce in black and white. His lithe and well- 
knit figure, naturally slight and of medium height, had nothing 
remarkable about it in poise of attitude or grace of motion to 
attract attention. But to the last it indicated the possession 
of much physical and immense nervous energy. There was a 
peculiar alertness in his gait and bearing that suggested any 

amount of stored-up electricity. The face gave the impression 
of nobility and force of character, and a gracious and winning 
friendliness of disposition; while his large, liquid blue eyes, 
with all their concentration of inward fire, beamed with an 
overflowing mirthfulness and good humour. His luxuriant 
hair, originally dark, in later years became a crown of silver 
grey. Neither in the dress nor the deportment of this trans- 
parently honest man was there a trace of eccentricity. His 
voice by nature was a robust tenor of wonderful penetration, 
resonance, flexibility, and flute-like sweetness. In his younger 
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years he was an admirable ventriloquist, and an accomplished 
singer of comic and sentimental songs. His voice was a noble 
organ of many keys, obediently sensitive to every touch of his 
varied feeling. His tones were especially susceptible to the 
expression of sympathy and pathos, but they were equally 
responsive to energy of feeling, and had a force and dash like 
the sound of a trumpet, fit to waken the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus. But years of incessant labour in vehement speech 
before great audiences, in efforts often sustained for over two 
hours, together with the animal heat of an audience, mingled 
with the foul atmosphere of gas-infected and badly-ventilated 
halls, gradually impaired his voice, and seriously damaged the 
musical quality of its tone, turning it to huskiness, and in- 
ducing frequent hoarseness. The glorious instrument lost its 
purity, but kept its power. Notwithstanding its huskiness, 
it was distinctly audible throughout the largest assembly, by 
reason of the speaker’s remarkably incisive yet easy enuncia- 
tion. Nor did he, in his vocal decadence, fail to command his 
modulation ; his voice was ever kept in tune from the fineness 
of his ear for music. 

Any sober estimate of Gough’s oratorical genius must be 
incomplete until it is referred to a moral more than to an 
esthetic standard. Spontaneity of emotional temperament 
was reinforced by sincerity of moral purpose. The great 
motive-power was an intense moral passion. The Divine call 
to him, which he recognised with a whole-hearted devotion, 
was to a direct moral and philanthropic apostleship. In 
temperance addresses and Lyceum lectures he invariably aimed 
to touch hearts and affect lives. He earnestly desired to 
influence men on their best side, to raise their ideals of life, 
and to excite their aspiration to reach them. Few preachers 
have possessed his moral lifting-power. In the aims of his 
platform life, if not in the methods, he was the greatest lay- 
preacher of the age. Had he been a preacher, and been true 
to the impulses of his nature, he would have been a second 
Whitefield, and in many qualities would have surpassed the 
great Methodist. The resemblance between the oratorical 
genius and methods of these two great dramatic speakers is 
borne out in a remarkable number of particulars. 

One element remains to be noted—Gough’s superabundant 
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soul-power. The life of oratory, that which gives it the note 
of reality, that fuses together all the other elements—the 
lightning that melts the mass, and “moulds the souls of many 
into one,”—what is it? It is an indescribable but very 
palpable something, scarcely known in its source, and seen 
only in its effects. We vaguely call it magnetism, electricity, 
sympathy. It is that which brings speaker and audience 
en rapport. Is it this—on the spiritual side, moral earnest- 
ness ; on the physical side, nerve-force? The union of the 
two is an electric eloquence. Nature endowed Gough with an 
inexhaustible supply of this magnetic nerve-force, and he gave 
it out with lavish expenditure. It was the fire that set his 
hearers aglow ; but the very same fire gradually consumed the 
speaker himself. 

This consideration brings us to a brief notice of this eloquent 
man’s single-hearted care for his audience. Forty years of a 
life lived in the presence of public assemblies had thoroughly 
taught him the reciprocal relations of speaker and audience. 
He never forgot that there are two factors in the problem of 
public address—the speaker and the audience. No speaker 
better understood the sympathetic influences that are con- 
stantly playing between speaker and audience, or more tact- 
fully used his experience. An audience to him was not 
merely a collection of separate units; it was not a mosaic. It 
was an organism, palpitating with a common life and a common 
purpose. It was a colossal man, with an individuality of its 
own that was to be convinced, moved, persuaded. Gough 
instinctively felt the character of that colossal individuality, 
and with unerring instinct he adapted himself to its varying 
moods. This oratorical tact, this aptitude for feeling an 
audience, accounts in part for his marvellous variety in treating 
his few topics. The same lecture was never given twice alike. 
There was always a difference in arrangement and illustration. 
It was a matter of astonishment to those who heard him scores 
of times to note his varying modes of treatment. To them 
the old theme had the freshness of novelty, and their interest 
was aroused in watching the growth of the subject as it de- 
veloped under the influence of each new audience. He aimed 
to gain the attention and sympathy of the audience at the first 
moment of speaking; and from the day on which he made his 
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first speech in a stiflingly hot schoolroom, with a seedy over- 
coat buttoned up to his chin to conceal his rags, to the night 
when at Frankford he uttered the now memorable, “ Young 
man, make your record clean,” he almost invariably gained 
and kept the attention and sympathy of his auditors. The 
audience seemed to be mentally grasped with a steady hand. 
They felt immediately his mental action upon them, as he sent 
it out through the mysterious channel of sympathy. 

His bearing towards an audience was modest, manly, re- 
spectful, with an air of genial hospitality towards welcome 
guests. His opening tones were firmly and deliberately 
enunciated in a pleasantly colloquial manner, and accompanied 
with little or no action. A few truths were stated with a 
quiet earnestness ; but an illustration or an anecdote from his 
personal experience was not far from the close of his first ten 
sentences. Then began his marvellous play of dramatism. 
Every inch of him spoke. He once heard a boy say to his 
companion, “ Jimmy, did you see him go it with his feet?” 
His very hair was expressive. He even “ talked with his coat- 
tails.” He was nothing if not dramatic. He was not Gough 
if he was not in action. It was a necessity with him to keep 
doing. It is doubtful if instantaneous photography could have 
caught him long enough in one attitude to secure his portrait. 
So salient was the characteristic of his method of thinking 
and speaking that one might accurately speak of his “dramatic- 
mindedness.” His mind was constantly in vivid and varied 
action, and his mind put his body into action. His dramatic 
aptitude of mind spontaneously conceived a truth, an argu- 
ment, an event, a scene, in some concrete embodiment that 
was capable of representation. An idea, under his treatment, 
was not adequately expressed until it was dramatised and 
acted out before the audience. 

But the story and its action was never presented for its 
own sake. His action, be it understood, was spontaneously 
dramatic, and never theatric. He was utterly oblivious of 
acting. He never calculated a single effect. His manner 
spontaneously expressed his nature. It was used with an 
oratorical, not an artistic, purpose. It was used to illustrate a 
truth or illumine an argument. Generally it was the argu- 
ment. His dramatising mind did its thinking, framed its 
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argument, urged its persuasive appeals in and by his anecdotes, 
illustrations, and descriptions. He was not dressing his 
thought with ornament ; his language and action were thought 
unconsciously “incarnated” with all seriousness of purpose. 
The speaker was too sincere, too much in earnest, fancifully to 
play with his auditors or his gifts. A novelist could write a 
story far more artistically than he was telling it. A skilful 
actor could better represent the scene in accordance with the 
principles of histrionic art; but neither of them could produce 
the effect of reality that he did. To them the emotional life 
is fiction; it is real only in the imagination; to him it was 
vitally real. They would not exert his magical spell, because 
they could not have the tremendous moral passion that gave 
to his emotional expression its sole motive-power. They 
would not have the tremendous force of his bitter personal 
experience. Their method of procedure was Art; his was 
Nature. “Sometimes when speaking on temperance,” he said, 
“TI seem to be absolutely engaged in a battle, the enemy before 
me—not as a man of straw, but a real, living horror; and in 
the wrestling with that, face to face, hand to hand again— 
like the blind war-horse when hearing the trumpet’s charge, 
—trush on, fearing and caring for nothing, but that I may deal 
heavy blows, and send the fiend away howling.” Such 
spontaneous and self-forgetful expression of Nature and 
Reality is a hundredfold more powerful in its effect than is 
possible for the highest products of Art. 

But the great speaker was keenly sensitive to the mental 
action of the audience upon himself. A sympathetic audience 
quickened all his faculties and powers into intense activity. 
He had the immense advantage of having the sympathy of the 
audience for him in his moving personal history. As the 
speaking proceeded he drew from their varying emotional con- 
dition new and stronger inspiration and ever-growing power. 
Sometimes he was so thoroughly absorbed in his theme that 
he seemed to speak by a kind of inspiration, utterly un- 
conscious of weariness, pain, or effort. The subject fastened 
itself upon him with overwhelming power. And yet in his 
most exalted moments of movement and passion, he never lost 
generalship over the forces within and without. He was 
always more or less nervously depressed before speaking. 
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When very weary his dread of facing an audience amounted to 
great mental distress. On one occasion he went to the 
audience-room three times before he could sufficiently conquer 
his nervous timidity to enter. Sometimes an audience with 
peculiar ideas of propriety would dampen his enthusiasm 
almost to the point of failure. He once addressed an audience 
with his usual variety of the arts of speech. He failed to excite 
a smile or a tear, or a sign of approval. He left the platform 
greatly depressed, and convinced that he had lost his power of 
public speech. On his way to the reception-room he met a 
man with a beaming face. “Mr. Gough,” said he, with many 
a chuckle, “when you were telling those funny stories 
I thought I should laugh, but I didn’t. I came pretty near it 
three or four times, but I held in.” The discomfited speaker 
turned upon him almost indignantly : “ Your appreciation, sir, 
comes too late. If you ever try that way of listening upon 
me again, or upon any other speaker, may your tongue cleave 
to the roof of your mouth!” While the lecturer felt the stimu- 
lating efficacy of praise, it was not his vanity that craved the 
applause, but simply a desire to know through their signs of 
approval that he was accomplishing his object with his audi- 
ence. Audiences want to be pleased, and it is but natural to 
manifest pleasure. 

The possession of the power so to play upon men’s hearts 
and influence their lives, and the possession of such large sus- 
ceptibility of exaltation of emotional excitement in the pre- 
sence of an audience, and the power of language, voice and 
action adequately to communicate that excitement, are usually 
regarded as the principal qualifications of a great orator. But 
it would be an error to explain the superior power of Gough 
over audiences by assuming in his efforts the presence of 
the supremest qualities of a great orator. Let us remember 
his own discriminating words : “ I always disliked and protested 
against the use of the terms ‘orator’ and ‘orations,’ as applied to 
me and my speeches. My addresses were never ‘ orations,’ and I 
make no pretensions as an orator.” This protest is no piece of 
mock-humility ; he was too sincere a man to be guilty of such 
affectation. It is not essential to define his true place among 
the masters of assemblies, nor are we gratuitously anxious to 
decide his rank. Individual conclusions, even when carefully 
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reasoned, decide nothing. It is not that we fail in admiration 
for his eminent talents that we regard his self-estimate as the 
true one. Our agreement with his opinion carries with it no 
detraction. The truth is, that people are prone to forget that 
an orator, in the truest sense of the word, is a great rarity. 
Demosthenes was the sole glory of Greece in the oratorical art ; 
all the rest of her speakers were splendid rhetoricians, but not 
orators. High authority affirms that only in Cicero’s lifetime 
was any great eloquence in Rome; another claims that no 
member of England’s Parliament will be ranked among the 
orators whom Lord North did not see, or who did not see Lord 
North. We dare to add John Bright and Gladstone to 
England’s splendid roll of oratorical worthies. We hazard but 
little in saying that the great era of American oratory closed 
with Webster. Every orator, it is true, is a public speaker, 
but not every public speaker is an orator. Oratory implies 
great subjects, like crises in the history of Church or State ; it 
implies impressive occasions of its display; it implies ampli- 
tude and accuracy of knowledge on the part of the orator; a 
conquest over the cultivated wisdom of a senate, as well as the 
power to sway the susceptible populace; an impassioned majesty 
of movement in the unfolding and transference of great ideas and 
profound sentiment that root themselves in justice, religion, or 
liberty ; it implies a certain pomp and copiousness of diction ; 
a rhythm, roll, and sweep of style, and long sustained on steady 
wing; and an energy and nobleness of delivery that betoken 
the grand manner befitting the elaborate treatment of imperial 
themes. Gough knew his wonderful influence over an audi- 
ence, but he appreciated the wide difference between his 
powers and efforts and the characteristics of classical oratory. 
His modest soul shrank from claiming, or permitting his 
enthusiastic admirers to claim for him, the splendid qualifica- 
tions that would rank him with the Bossuets, the Chathams, 
the Mirabeaus, and the Websters of oratory. It is unreason- 
able to expect all things from any man ; and it is no discredit 
to an effective speaker that he is not placed on an equal 
pedestal with the world’s first-rate orators. 

If he was not an orator, no more was he a dazzling rhetorical 
artist, like Burke or Canning, like Everett or Choate ; he was 
more.than an orator, a rhetorician, or a dramatic artist. His 
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method of public speech was the orator’s method—the extem- 
poraneous, and extemporaneousness is death to rhetoric. He 
was lacking in the prime essential of rhetoric—style. Not 
that he was deficient in imagery or the ornamental arts of 
composition ; but he lacked the fineness, polish, and splendour 
of the ripe culture that has the time and the skill patiently 
and designedly to weave into the texture of speech the elaborate 
forms of beauty that satisfy cultivated taste. Was a man who 
had never sten a schoolroom as a pupil since he was a boy 
of ten, and who had lived to his twenty-fourth year the life 
of a vagrant, with seven of those years worse than lost—was 
such a man, when placed upon the rostrum, to vie with the 
consummate flower of the best University culture? The com- 
parison is obviously unfair. Still, he had a style of his own 
that was the direct antithesis of the written, rhetorical style. 
“Style is the man,” and Gough’s matter, manner, and style are 
so inseparably interwoven with the warp and woof of his 
individuality that it is difficult to consider them apart. He 
was a notable example of oratorical wholeness. His passionate 
moral earnestness imparted a prodigious vehemence to his 
voice and action. His gestures were redundant, often ex- 
tremely violent, ungraceful, and sometimes grotesque. But 
they were strikingly significant, and consequently full of; 
variety. He paced the stage from one end to the other. He 
might have been asked as a Roman orator was once asked, 
“How many miles have you spoken to-day?” Practically, 
he did not appreciate the value of the impression made by 
reserved power. He expressed a// that was in him. But his 
vehemence was not rant, for it was the expression of genuine 
feeling, and powerful feeling at that. Had his speaking 
acquired “ the temperance” that would “give it smoothness,” 
it is safe to say that Gough would not have been Gough. He 
would have been shorn of his power. His vehemence was 
natural, spontaneous, and real; this virtue protects him from 
over-fastidious criticism. He was made for the platform and 
was made by it. So was his style. He had the courage of 
his individuality. He dared to be himself. He followed the 
law of his own nature. His instincts for public speech were 
strong and controlling, and he threw himself unreservedly upon 
them. He was an inspirational speaker. His preparation 
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was his romantically pathetic personal experience, his varied 
though desultory reading, and contact with men ; his training- 
ground was the platform during the business of speaking. 
There was little previous study of the special theme, no 
elaborate preparation. He often went upon the platform 
not knowing what he should say, but unwittingly followed 
Rousseau’s advice for writing a love-letter—begin without 
knowing what you are going to say, and leave off without 
knowing what you have said. The secret of his success was 
as much a mystery to him as to his hearers. 

As his mind was essentially of a dramatic cast, the natural 
expression of his mental action was full of colour, full of nerve, 
variety, picturesqueness, and energy. His style had nothing 
of the scholar’s speech, but was simple and familiar. He 
spoke idiomatically, because he spoke naturally. His ideas 
were moulded in a form that gave to his mental and physical 
peculiarities full and free play ; it fitted his thought and fitted 
his audience; hence it was the best style for him. His self- 
criticism in style had relation to its fitness for an audience. 
If word, phrase, argument, anecdote, illustration did not “ fit 
the audience,” he dropped it; and he discovered its fitness or 
unfitness by actual experiment upon an audience. He used 
style and diction for immediate effect. He never had an eye 
on posterity while speaking, consequently his literary ex- 
pression has nothing to recommend it as style. It will not 
endure the test of perpetuity of admiration. In this respect 
he is not unlike scores of famous speakers. His imagination 
found expression in metaphors rather than in similes; in 
palpable, popular figures and illustrations drawn chiefly from 
personal experience and human life as he found it, addressed 
in delivery quite as much to the eye as to the mind, and 
instantly comprehended by the humblest auditor. He had a 
certain springiness of mental method, darting from one point 
to another by the association of ideas rather than in an orderly 
procession of thoughts. His ideas turned on hinges; they 
were not connected by logical links. The unity that har- 
monised the variety in his immethodical speech was an 
oratorical rather than a rhetorical unity. It was a distinct, 
vivid conception and image of the object he wished to accomplish 
in the minds of his audience, and the unifying influence of a 
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single personality speaking and moving before them. After all, 
the average audience cares little for the niceties of speech and 
literary construction. In a word, then, his style was too 
pictorial, too salient, irregular, and anecdotical for a purely 
rhetorical speaker. 

But to say that a speaker is not an orator or a rhetorician, 
or does not hold the qualities of both in perfect equilibrium, 
as Wendell Phillips did, is not to deny him eloquence. Every 
orator is presumably an eloquent man, but every eloquent man 
is not necessarily an orator. We come round again to the 
starting-point, claiming for our dead Greatheart of Moral 

teform the distinction of the most famous master in modern 

times of a popular, off-hand, platform eloquence, spontaneously 
expressing itself in dramatic form. He may not be the beau 
ideal speaker of our individual preference, or a desirable model 
to propose for oratorical imitation; but there is no appeal 
from the verdict of those best judges of true eloquence—the 
People. 


Art. X.—The Relations of Art and Morality.’ 


N the discussion of this theme I shall use the word Art in 
its popular signification, as including the fine arts, and as 
excluding the practical and mechanical arts. Art, as thus 
defined, is that portion of man’s work which is inspired by the 
love of beauty. Not all the beautiful actions of men can be 
called artistic. The natural eloquence of an Indian brave is 
beautiful, but it is wholly devoid of art; there are unaffected 
graces of manner and movement that are beautiful—such as 
the postures and gestures of a little child, which we rightly 
describe as artless. Actions that are spontaneous and unre- 
flecting may be beautiful, but are not artistic. It is only those 
actions which are prompted by a love of the beautiful, and by 
a desire to give expression to that love in beautiful forms, that 
are properly included within the realm of art. 
That this love of the beautiful is common to mankind I 
shall assume; and I shall not undertake any inquiry into the 
metaphysics of beauty. I take it as an undisputed fact that 


1 From Christian Thought, 
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the great majority of the human beings known to us find plea- 
sure in certain sights and sounds, in certain forms and colours, 
which they call beautiful; that they are stimulated by these 
sights and sounds to express, in ways of their own choosing, 
the beauty which they have thus discerned, and that this 
expression of theirs is what is known to us as art. The philo- 
sophy of beauty and of the love of the beautiful presents to 
us some difficult problems; but the facts which the philo- 
sophers try to explain are facts of everyday experience. 

Morality is that portion of man’s work which is inspired by 
the love of righteousness. The right is a notion as simple 
and as universal as the notion of beauty. Every rational 
human being says, “I enjoy that which is beautiful ;” and 
with equal clearness affirms, “I ought to do that which is 
right.” The feeling that right is obligatory is just as natural 
and immediate as the feeling that beauty is enjoyable. I may 
disagree with others in judging what objects are beautiful, as I 
may disagree with others in judging what actions are right; 
but all, except a few philosophers, are perfectly sure that beauty 
is to be desired, and that right is to be chosen. 

The love of beauty and the love of righteousness both belong 
to the constitution of man. The ideal man craves the beautiful, 
and hungers and thirsts for righteousness. But it is not cer- 
tain that in the ideal man these desires will be equal in rank 
or authority. In the ideal man there is a hierarchy of the 
affections and the active powers ; some are nobler and diviner 
than others, and it is evident that there will be some one 
faculty that claims supremacy, and gives the law to all the rest. 
The crucial question for every human being is, Which of these 
powers does bear the sceptre?, Human depravity is disorder 
and insurrection among the natural powers; the usurpation 
by the lower of the places that belong to the higher; the 
thrusting down of those that ought to rule, and the lifting up 
of those that ought to be subordinate. When appetite takes 
the throne, and gives the law to a man’s life, it is evident that 
the order of his uature is inverted. Appetite has its place 
among his faculties, but its place is not on the throne. The 
same is true of the desire of property, or the desire of fame. 
Both are constitutional and lawful desires, but neither is the 
legitimate ruler of the human soul. 
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It is easy to see that some of these natural faculties of the 
soul are inferior, and ought to be subordinate ; but when we 
rise into the superior realms of human activity some questions 
arise respecting the hierarchy of the powers, and it is one of 
these questions that we are to discuss to-day. It will hardly 
be disputed that the love of the beautiful and the love of 
righteousness are both higher and nobler faculties than the 
desire of wealth or fame, or the natural cravings of the body. 
But what shall we say of the relative rank of these two facul- 
ties? Are they equal and co-ordinate, or is one superior to 
the other ? 

This is by no means a new question. In one form or another 
it has been debated for many centuries. Some forms of civilisa- 
tion there have been in which beauty was queen, and other 
forms of which the standard was righteousness. And in many 
societies there have been sharp disputes between the devotees 
of the one and those of the other as to which ought to rule. 
The Greeks after Pericles enthroned beauty and despised right- 
eousness ; the Puritans after Cromwell uplifted righteousness, 
and trampled beauty under foot. Weare heirs of the Puritans, 
and for this reason the question of the relation between art 
and morality has not, until recent times, greatly disquieted us. 
Our fathers settled it for us by banning beauty and extermi- 
nating art. There was no more conflict between art and 
morality in our earlier history than there was between the 
Israelites and the Canaanites in the days of Solomon; no more 
than there is between the United States and the American 
Indians to-day. But of late those indestructible elements of 
human nature, so long suppressed, have begun to reassert 
themselves ; the love of beauty has risen up to claim its place 
in the life of men, and the question of its rights and of its 
rank has become once more a burning question. 

In this dispute there are some who assert, and more who 
assume, that beauty outranks right ; that art is above morality. 
The Greek conception is by many in these days regarded as 
the true conception ; the later Greek civilisation as the highest 
type of civilisation the world has seen. This is not often 
openly asserted, but a study of modern art reveals the fact 
that this is the central impulse of much of it; and not a little 
modern criticism proceeds from this as its fundamental canon. 
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I think it will be found that the philosophy which subordi- 
nates morality to art practically denies morality. The judg- 
ment, if I do not mistake, is not really a result of comparison, 
for one member of the comparison is cancelled. This theory 
is the progeny of materialism, and thorough-going materialism 
dismisses with a sneer the moral imperative. When a man can 
say, with Carl Vogt, that “free-will does not exist, neither does 
any amenability or responsibility such as morals and penal 
justice and Heaven knows what would impose upon us,” or, 
with Moleschott, that “man is the sum of his parents and his 
wet nurse, of time and place, of wind and weather, of sound 
and light, of food and clothing,” that “his will is the necessary 
consequence of all these causes, governed by the laws of nature, 
just as the planet in its orbit and the vegetable in its soil,” he 
has evidently got rid of all his difficulties, theoretical and prac- 
tical, respecting morality. That this materialistic doctrine, or 
something like it, lies at the foundation of most of the criticism 
which exalts beauty above righteousness is my belief; but the 
evidence on which it rests can hardly be exhibited at this time; 
I only leave the suggestion with you as one that may be worth 
following out. Nevertheless it seems to me that the doctrine 
which overturns morality undermines the very foundations of 
art. Ifthere is no ideal righteousness which men may freely 
choose, what ground is there for believing that there are ideals 
of beauty which they may freely follow? The creative power 
of the artist is by this theory denied; art is reduced to the 
mechanical copying of nature; the painter gives place to the 
photographer, the poet to the reporter; and the musician is 
nothing but an Aolian harp on which the vagrant winds make 
meaningless melodies. That this is the present tendency in 
some art circles is obvious enough; the invasion of realism in 
art, so called, has kept even pace with the inroads of material- 
ism. But the kind of realism with which we are now much 
afflicted is not art at all. Mere imitation is not art. The 
monkey is not an artist. The muddy pool reflects the sky, 
but the picture you see in it is not a work of art. The mere 
copying of nature in all her phases, the accurate and exhaustive 
cataloguing of phenomena, does not deserve the name of art. 
I know that people sometimes talk of unideal art, but the 
phrase seems to me a misnomer. It is not the law in the 
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members but the law in the mind to which art as well as 
morality owes allegiance. No worthy work is done in either 
realm except by those who keep their eyes fixed on the things 
that are unseen and eternal. The materialism that renounces 
morality but hopes to exalt art has proposed an impossible 
task. 

Let us try to put into a concrete statement the theory 
that the beautiful and not the right should rule in character 
and in society. It means, if it means anything, that manners 
are higher than morals; that clothes are more than character ; 
that a handsome face is rather to be desired than a clean 
heart, and a graceful deportment than a conscience void of 
offence toward God and men. It means that a city in which 
the architecture is shapely and the homes elegant, and the 
streets comely, and the parks and gardens beautiful, but in 
which the citizens are dishonest and treacherous and lustful 
and cruel—in which the beautiful homes are beautiful hells, 
and the stately public edifices are sinks of corruption, and the 
splendid avenues are so many easy roads to Avernus—that 
such a city is a better product of civilisation than the city 
whose homes are plain, and whose streets and public edifices 
are devoid of ornament, but whose denizens are honest, true, 
brave, steadfast, generous, ruling their own lives wisely, and 
dispensing to the poor a beautiful charity—in short, that 
Pompeii, at the beginning of the first century, presented a 
nobler type of society than Boston or Philadelphia at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. I will not argue this 
question ; it is enough to state it. Doubtless there are those 
among us who would quickly pronounce for the artistic rather 
than the virtuous society, to whom the Pompeii of Augustus 
would be a more desirable residence than the Boston of John 
Adams or the Philadelphia of Benjamin Franklin. But with 
such as these no argument is possible; a great gulf that no 
logic can cross is fixed between their fundamental conceptions 
and those on which this discussion proceeds. 

It is enough to say that the wellnigh universal testimony of 
humanity places righteousness above art; that while the love 
of beauty has almost always been recognised as a lawful love, 
yet the love of truth and integrity and goodness have been 
esteemed by the great majority of mankind as nobler affections ; 
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that while the devotees of beauty have won well-deserved 
applause and lasting fame, the champions of truth, the de- 
fenders of right, the friends of humanity, have kindled in the 
hearts of mankind the warmest enthusiasm, and gained for 
themselves the widest and most enduring honour. When 
Whittier said that he felt it a greater honour to see his signature 
at the foot of the first Declaration of Principles made by the 
Anti-Slavery Society than to read his name on the title-page 
of any volume of his poems, he expressed the universal senti- 
ment of humanity, that the humblest act of heroic and unself- 
ish devotion to the right is loftier, worthier, more grandly 
human, more nearly divine than the most successful expres- 
sion of the love of beauty. We may not approve his illus- 
tration, but we understand and justify this principle. The 
people who are undertaking to lift art into the throne, and 
make morality her humble servitor, will find the verdict of the 
race solidly against their project. 

The periods when art has become the supreme interest in 
human life have always been periods of national decadence. 
“ All (great) nations,” says Ruskin, “ first manifest themselves 
as a pure and beautiful animal race, with intense energy and 
imagination. They live lives of hardship by choice, and by 
grand instinct of manly discipline; they become fierce and 
irresistible soldiers ; the nation is always its own army, and 
their king, or chief head of government, is always their first 
soldier. . . . Then, after their great military period, comes the 
domestic period, in which, without betraying the discipline of 
war, they add to their great soldiership the delights and 
possessions of a delicate and tender home life ; and then, for 
all nations, is the time of their perfect art, which is the fruit, 
the evidence, the reward of their national idea of character, 
developed by the finished care of the occupations of peace. 
That is the history of all true art that ever was or can be: 
palpably the history of it, unmistakably—written on the fore- 
head of it in letters of light, in tongues of fire, by which the 
seal of virtue is branded as deep as ever iron burnt into a con- 
vict’s flesh the seal of crime. But always, hitherto, after the 
great period, has followed the day of luxury and pursuit of the 
arts for pleasure only. And all has so ended.”* That “all 
1 The Queen of the Air, sec. 105. 
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lovely art is rooted in virtue ;” that “the foundation of art is 
moral character;” that “great art is the expression of the 
mind of a great man ”—these are laid down as commonplaces 
of criticism by the greatest art-critic of this century ; and they 
are in deadly conflict with the notion that art is superior to 
morality. 

But it is often claimed that the realm of art and the realm 
of morality are distinct ; that if art is not superior to morality, 
it is at any rate independent of morality; that it has its own 
standards and canons, with which morality has nothing to do ; 
that a picture or a statue or a poem may be good as a work 
of art, though it teaches or suggests bad principles of conduct ; 
that the artist must give himself no concern whatever about 
the moral tendencies of his work, and that in doing so he is 
false to his art. 

With reference to this theory, it must be said that the 
tendency to divide life into separate and exclusive depart- 
ments is in itself suspicious. When a man begins to fence 
off his own specialty, and to claim for it exemption from the 
ordinary rules of human conduct; to make of his particular 
calling or his peculiar interest an imperium in imperio, it 
is evident that he and his work will bear looking after. This 
theory has been too common. There was atime when we 
used to hear it said that politics was politics and religion 
religion ; that religious people should never bring their religion 
into politics, because the two realms were wholly distinct. 
What was meant by religion in this familiar formula was 
exactly what is meant by morality in the present contention ; 
it was the principle of Christian ethics drawn from the New 
Testament. “You must not attempt to apply your New 
Testament ideas of right and wrong to politics”—that was 
exactly what they meant. That theory has been vigorously 
and successfully contested. The right and the duty of apply- 
ing the New Testament ideas of morality to the affairs of state 
has been vindicated. That a state as well as a man ought to 
abhor that which is evil, and cleave to that which is good, and 
that when the state ceases to be a terror to evil-doers, and begins 
to harbour and foster iniquity, it ought to be rebuked by all who 
love righteousness, are propositions that will not need to be 
reargued. The old doctrine of the pit, that politics should be 
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wholly divorced from Christian ethics, is not likely soon to be 
defended by intelligent men. : 

Another maxim of the same sort is equally familiar to us, 
and not yet, I fear, so thoroughly discredited as the other. 
“Business is business,” we often hear men say; and some- 
times, when they say it, they mean that business is exempt 
from moral laws; that justice, truth, honour, kindness have ; 
nothing to do with commercial transactions; that the only 
rights to be regarded in the world of trade and industry are 
the rights of the shrewdest and the strongest, and that the 
only law to be obeyed is the unmoral law of supply and demand. 

Here is one of the battle-grounds of practical ethics ; 
and there is need enough of sturdy fighting all along the 
line. Certainly there is no present purpose of surrender- 
ing this field to the champions of conscienceless greed, and 
admitting that moral laws have no control within the domain 
of commerce, 

When now we hear the critics setting up the same exclusive 
claim for art, we are naturally inclined to be sceptical. Is not 
the notion that: “art is art” quite akin to the notion that . 
“ politics is politics,” or that “ business is business ” ? 

In discussing whether the domain of art can be separated 
from the domain of morality, the first consideration that occurs 
to us is the close connection of art with human life. Painting, 
sculpture, poetry all deal largely with the life of man. 

The painter gives us landscapes, animals, fruits, flowers, and 
other natural objects; but the highest art of the painter, as all 
admit, is that which shows us human life in some of its 
aspects. Figure-painting, including portrait-painting and his- 
torical painting, is superior to landscape and still-life painting. 
The great paintings of the world are those which represent the 
characters and actions of men. 

Sculpture is almost confined to the human form. Animals ‘ 
and simple natural objects are sometimes brought into sculp- 
tured groups, but the conditions of plastic art are such that 
the choice of subjects is greatly limited. “Sculpture,” says 
Dr. Bascom, “ from the costliness of the art, is found to choose 
the nobler themes. It will find these in man. Man is its 
chief, wellnigh its exclusive, subject. This also arises from 
the only symbol at its disposal—form. The vegetable form 
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cannot meet the mechanical conditions of sculpture, cannot 
sustain itself in stone, and is too little expressive to become 
an object of this art. Animal life is of so feeble a character, 
is so little on the surface, is so overlaid with shell and hair 
and hide as to make no considerable figure in sculpture, aside 
from immediate connection with man. On the other hand, 
the smooth, uncovered skin of man, undulatory and minutely 
expressive, with the soul on the surface, makes him a fit sub- 
ject for an art dealing only with the single symbol, form.” 
Sculpture has indeed created for us many gods and goddesses, 
but it has invested them all with the human form divine. 

The poet, like the painter, may give us, with words for 
colours, pictures of natural scenery and natural objects. That, 
indeed, is a large part of his high calling Yet one great 
secret of his art, as the priest of unconscious nature, is to 
clothe the objects that she shows him with human qualities. 
The most accurate description of the moon in a cloudless sky 
will give us little pleasure; but when we hear the poet 
singing— 

“The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare,” 
the skies bow down to greet us; and when, instead of trying 
to represent or imitate the sound of the waterfall, he bids us 
listen as 


“The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep,” 


and when he beckons to the darkness, crying— 
“‘Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 

Spirit of night,” 

bidding her also 
“Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 

Star inwrought,” 
and when he shows us the approach of the season of frost and 
snow in such a picture as this— 

“ For winter came ; the wind was his whip ; 
One choppy finger was on his lip ; 


He had torn the cataracts from the hills, 
And they clanked at his girdle like manacles,” 


we are kindled by his imagery, because he has touched the 
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things without with the traits of our own nature and made the 
whole world kindred to us. Even when he describes natural 
objects, the poet is constantly, by his imagination, suffusing 
them with human sympathies and interests. But his best 
work is done when man is his theme; the great poems, like 
the great pictures, are those which deal with the life of man 
—his hopes, his fears, his passions, his aspirations, his 
struggles, and his triumphs. 

Of the five greater arts, then —architecture, sculpture, 
painting, poetry, and music,—three—sculpture, painting, and 
poetry —are immediately and in their highest products chiefly 
concerned with the life of man, not only in ministering to his 
pleasure, but in representing his thoughts and feelings and 
actions; in interpreting his life. Man is the beneficiary of 
all the arts; but of the three that I have named he is the 
principal subject. Play-acting and novel-writing are also, in 
a looser sense, described as fine arts; the novelist and the 
actor both claim to be artists, and demand that their work 
should be criticised from an artistic standpoint. Mixed 
rather than pure arts they undoubtedly are; but I see no 
reason why the name of art should be denied to their work. 
So far as these lesser arts are concerned, it needs not to be 
said that their whole concern is with human life. If they are 
called lesser arts, it is upon the scale of dignity or purity that 
we are judging; their activity is as great as any of the others, 
and the demand for their product as constant. 

If now these arts, greater and lesser, are mainly concerned 
with human life, it is difficult to understand how they can 
ignore morality. For “conduct,” as Matthew Arnold has 
made us all understand, “is three-fourths of human life.” By 
conduct Mr. Arnold means moral conduct; conduct that is 
under moral law; that is either right or wrong, either good 
or evil. I am sure that we shall not think his estimate too 
high. An elder, and perhaps a better, philosopher has told us 
that “to fear God and keep his commandments is the whole 
of man,” not the whole duty of man, as in the old version, 
but the whole of man-—four-fourths instead of three-fourths of 
life. So our essayist told us yesterday, that everything we do 
has an ethical significance. Certainly those parts of life that 
do not spring from moral motives, and are not in some way 
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related to moral principles, or directed toward moral ends, or 
affected by moral considerations, are very few, and compara- 
tively unimportant. 

But let us admit, for argument’s sake, that there is some 
small section of life which is not ethical. It follows that if 
art and morality are wholly distinct, the art which concerns 
itself with human life must confine itself to the smallest and 
poorest fraction of the life of man. But it is the highest art, 
as we have seen, which concerns itself with human life. Is 
it true that the highest work of art is busy with the lowest 
interests of men? The theory which divides art from morality 
must therefore degrade art. The artist who forswears and 
ignores moral problems shuts himself out from the largest and 
best part of life. His field is narrow, and his materials cheap 
and crude. Perhaps the poverty of the modern art, which 
seeks to espouse the philosophy we are considering, is the best 
answer that can be made to its theories. 

It is not true, however, that art ever has confined itself to 
that part of man’s life from which moral motives are excluded. 
The sculpture of the later Greeks, which aimed almost wholly 
at symmetry of form, at the realisation of mere physical beauty, 
came nearer to this than any other kind of art has ever done ; 
and it is for this reason that the unmoral art of the present day 
adopts these Greek models, and seeks to lead back art into 
the sensuous worship of that fading day. But the enterprise is 
impossible. ‘Theories are cobwebs; the art-instinct quickly 
demolishes them. In every age the world’s great art has con- 
cerned itself, not only with human life, but with the best part 
of human life ; in the marble, on the canvas, in the poem, and 
in the story the great artists of the world have shown us not 
only men, but men thinking, speaking, acting under the stress 
of moral motives ; men dealing with moral questions; solving 
problems of conscience ; heroic in their choice of the ideal 
right, or scourged for their infidelity to duty. From Homer 
to Howells, from Sophocles to Browning, the art of the ages 
has found its favourite themes in those three-fourths of life 
which Mr. Arnold describes as conduct. Hear M. Taine in his 
comment on the father of the English novel :— 

“He who through anxiety of conscience busies himself in 
drawing out the good or evil motives of his manifest actions ; 
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who sees vices and virtues at their birth; who follows the 
gradual progress of culpable thoughts and the secret confirma- 
tion of good resolves; who can mark the force, nature, and 
moment of temptation and resistance, holds in his hand 
almost all the moving strings of humanity, and has only to 
make them vibrate regularly to draw from them the most 
powerful harmonies. In this consists the art of Richardson : 
he combines while he observes ; his meditation develops the 
ideas of the moralist.’””’ 

There has been, indeed, much art of a high order that did 
not enter thus profoundly and analytically into moral motives. 
Walter Scott was a great artist, both as poet and story-teller, 
but his method was not at all introspective. Nevertheless, his 
people are moral beings, and it is with their moral life that we 
are chiefly concerned ; not only in the conduct of his stories, 
as Ruskin says, but also in the occasional reflections with which 
he guides our thought, we perceive how profound is his interest 
in this supreme concern of human life. So it has been with 
most of the great artists, more especially with the great poets 
and the great novelists, and in a scarcely inferior degree with 
the great painters ; subtract from their works all those portions 
which deal with ethical or spiritual interests, and you would 
have but a paltry remainder. 

But this, some one will answer, is a superfluous demonstra- 
tion. No one, it will be said, claims that the artist must stay 
outside the moral realm ; this he cannot do if he is to interpret 
human life at all; it is only urged that the artist must not be 
the advocate and partisan of morality. He must report what 
he sees with colourless impartiality, neither supporting the 
good nor opposing the evil. This is, perhaps, the prevalent 
dictura of modern criticism. I have given you M. Taine’s 
judgment concerning the legitimacy of the treatment by artists 
of moral problems ; let me give you now his theory of the way 
in which they should be treated. 

“What is a novelist? In my opinion he is a psychologist, 
who naturally and involuntarily sets psychology at work ; he 
is nothing else nor more. He loves to picture feelings, to per- 
ceive their connections, their precedents, their consequences ; 
and he indulges in this pleasure. In his eye they are forces, 

\ History of English Literature, ii. 160. 
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having various directions and magnitudes. About their justice 
or injustice he troubles himself little. He introduces them in 
characters, conserves their dominant quality, perceives the 
traces which this leaves on the others, marks the contrary or 
harmonious influences of the temperament, of education, of 
occupation and labours, to manifest the invisible world of 
inward inclinations and dispositions by the visible world of 
outward words and actions. To this is his labour reduced. 
Whatever these bents are he cares little. A genuine painter 
sees with pleasure a well-drawn arm and genuine muscles, even 
if they be employed in slaying a man. A genuine novelist 
enjoys the contemplation of the greatness of a harmful senti- 
ment, or the organised mechanism of a pernicious character. 
He has sympathy with talent, because it is the only faculty 
which exactly copies nature; occupied in experiencing the 
motives of his personages, he only dreams of marking their 
vigour, kind, and mutual action. He represents them to us as 
they are, whole, not blaming, not punishing, not mutilating ; 
he transfers them to us intact and separate, and leaves to us 
the right of judging if we desire it.”? 

This is a clear and frank statement of a theory of art which 
is, 1 am sorry to say, altogether too popular in these days. I 
believe it to be a false and mischievous theory. The idea that 
the artist is to stand impartial and unmoved amid the charac- 
ters he shows us; that he is to have no sympathy with the 
good and no repugnance for the evil; that it is to be with 
him a supremely indifferent matter whether the leprosy of 
moral corruption is steadily invading the characters he is 
painting, or whether they are working themselves free from its 
detilement—all this seems to me utterly abominable. The 
novelist can no more be neutral in art than in life. To see 
one standing in the midst of living men and women, witness- 
ing their struggles with fates and foes and inbred sins, and 
coolly watching their conduct and anatomising their cha- 
racters, with no care whether it went well or ill with them, 
would fill us with indignation. We might not demand that 
such an observer should interfere in behalf of these struggling 
souls, but he could not be indifferent to their fate unless 
he were an egoistic monster. We have the same reason for 

1 History of English Literature, ii. 390. 
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expecting to see the novelist taking the side of justice and 
nobility as the fortunes of his characters are wrought out 
under his hand. 

It is not necessary that the artist, whether he be painter or 
poet or story-teller, should preach or baldly moralise ; he need 
not draw out the lesson for us in didactic form; we do not 
wish to have him tell us when to laugh and when to cry, 
when to applaud and when to hiss; but we do demand that 
the artist who deals with human life shall not divest himself 
of his humanity ; and that he shall not conceal his sympathy 
with goodness and purity and honour. 

Professor Richardson of Dartmouth College, in a recent 
admirable essay, published in the Andover Review, discusses 
the moral purpose of our own recent fiction. The constant 
presence in American fiction of the moral element he indicates 
and praises; and his analysis of the fiction that wants this 
motive is keen and true. In speaking, for example, of the 
work of Mr. Henry James, who seems to have followed, all too 
closely, Taine’s method, he finds entire purity, and no open 
encouragement to .evil-doing. “The moral defect, however,” 
he justly adds, “is apparent. It lies in the lack of a large, 
true, helpful purpose—that shown by every master in every 
art... . Literary finish, art of any sort, is not genuine unless 
it answers the question, What for? It is because Mr. James 
so often leaves the question unanswered; so often seems to 
care nought for it; so often forgets that man has been and 
will always be a creature of ambition, hope, love, enthusiasm 
and the idea of duty—it is because of this that he and his 
school must wield but a temporary power, unless the whole 
intellectual history of man has been at fault.” 

We will trust that Professor Richardson’s predictions con- 
cerning the temporary influence of this kind of fiction will 
come true; but while it is in vogue it has the power of doing 
vast mischief. No subtler or more dangerous foe of civilisa- 
tion is now abroad than that moral indifferentism which infests 
so much of our art, and which accustoms us to look coolly 
and curiously on the plastic forms of human character, caring 
little, as Taine says, whether they are good or evil; which is 
amused with tracing the “bent” of human dispositions, and 
equally. pleased whether it is upward or downward. When the 
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artist adopts this theory, his work begins to be the work of a 
malefactor, and he himself is preparing to be fit company for 
fiends. 

It is often asserted that it is the business of the artist to 
represent nature as it is, and life as it is, But this is only 
partly true. It is not the business of the artist to represent 
everything in nature as it is. It may be his duty to give us 
a true picture of that which he does undertake to show us, 
but there are multitudes of things in nature that he has no 
business with at all; he prostitutes his art and degrades him- 
self if he touches them. Will any artist pretend that it is 
good art to paint a pile of offal or of carrion? He selects the 
subjects that he will represent; his right to make such 
selection is unquestioned, and his duty is to select such 
subjects as are worthy of representation. It is no more the 
painter’s business to paint everything he sees, or the novelist’s 
to depict in his tales all that he knows of human nature, than 
it is your duty to tell your neighbours everything you know, 
There are plenty of things that you know, that are true, that 
you have no business to tell anybody. Propriety, and decency, 
and modesty, and every other virtue join to forbid you. It is 
really no imputation on your truthfulness to say that you do 
not tell everything you know. Certainly as much discretion 
as is required of you in your common conversation is demanded 
of an artist in his work. Not only may he refrain from show- 
ing us that which is vile and disgusting—he is boun]1 to do it. 
There is plenty of moral carrion that he has no right to paint. 
And the discretion that belongs to him in the choice of his 
subjects, and in his manner of treating them, must be used in 
such a way that his work shall not have a tendency to 
strengthen the lower and baser tendencies of men and to 
weaken their higher faculties. In the selection of his themes, 
as well as in the use of his materials, the artist must be judged. 
“The habitual choice of sacred subjects,” says Ruskin, “such 
as the Nativity, Transfiguration, Crucifixion (if the choice be 
sincere), implies that the painter has a natural disposition to 
dwell on the highest thoughts of which humanity is capable ; 
it constitutes him so far forth a painter of the highest order, 
as, for instance, Leonardo, in his painting of the Last Supper ; 
he who delights in representing the acts or meditations of 
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great men—as, for instance, Raphael painting the School of 
Athens-—is, so far forth, a painter of the second order; he 
who represents the passions and events of ordinary life, of the 
third. And in this ordinary life, he who represents deep 
thoughts and sorrows—as, for instance, Hunt, in his Claudio 
and Isabella, and such other works—is of the highest rank in 
his sphere; and he who represents the slight malignities 
and passions of the drawing-room—as, for instance, Leslie—of 
the second rank; he who represents the sports of boys or the 
simplicities of clowns—as Webster or Teniers—of the third 
rank ; and he who represents brutalities and vices (for delight 
in them and not for rebuke of them), of no rank at all, or rather 
of a negative rank, holding a certain order in the abyss.”? 

It is the function of art to represent life, we are told. But 
“What is life?” demands Professor Richardson. “ Animal 
existence, says Walt Whitman. Conventional existence, 
declare its tame and bloodless, though artistically elegant, 
chroniclers. The career of upward-moving souls, answers the 
chorus of the world’s greatest authors, in fiction as in every 
other department of literature. It is the ideal in the real, 
not the real without the ideal. And a finer and truer art 
is needed for the description of the first than for that of the 
second.”? 

I think that a true art may depict for us the career of 
downward-moving as well as upward-moving souls. The fact 
that he who sows to the flesh reaps corruption is a great fact 
of human life with which the highest art must sometimes deal. 
The history of a life like that of Tito Melema or Becky Sharp, 
or—let me venture to say—Bartley Hubbard, is a legitimate 
subject of art. Such a story as that of Tito is a most vivid 
realisation to us of one of the great facts of human life—the 
fact of retribution ; it gives us the real fact, not the symbolic 
story which we often hear in vision and hymn. This is the 
awful judgment itself, of which Michel Angelo’s flaming frescos 
are but the feeble sign. To show us this fact is one of the offices 
of great art. But not to show it, as Taine advises, neatly, 
jauntily, heartlessly, with no pity for the doom of the sinking 
soul. That was not George Eliot’s way; no, nor Thackeray’s, 
mocking though his tone might sometimes be; nor is it any 


1 Modern Painters, 111. Pt. iv. ch. iii. 2 Andover Review, iii, 320. 
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more the habit of our own Howells; for though he never 
preaches, it needs no second sight to see how strong is his 
manly sympathy with all things pure and honest, how deep 
his silent scorn for all things base, and how genuine his 
pity for the wretch who works out his own damnation. 
George Eliot tells us that she began Romola a young 
woman and finished it an old one, so intense had been her 
sympathy with the mournful career of her chief characters. 
The great fact of sin with ruin following hard after is not 
outside the field of the artist; but he must make sin ab- 
horrent, and retribution—the spiritual facts of retribution— 
certain, else he is a liar, and the truth is not in him. His 
art cannot be good art, because it misinterprets human life. 

But the function of art is not homiletical ; it is esthetical, 
some will say. Its business is not to preach, but to please. 
Grant that fora moment. How, then, shall it pleaseus? There 
are pleasures and pleasures. There is the pleasure of the beast 
in the gratification of his appetites, and the pleasure of the 
astronomer in the music of the spheres. There are pleasures 
that degrade us and pleasures that ennoble us. Must not the 
artist choose which kind he will provide for us? And is he 
not bound to choose the higher instead of the lower? 

But it is a low view of art which represents it simply as the 
vehicle of pleasure. That is part of its function, but the lowest 
part. Itis the interpreter of nature and life. And when it 
interprets life it must tell the truth about life; and this it 
cannot tell unless it clearly sees and firmly traces the deepest 
laws of life, which are moral laws. Art there may be that 
embodies no high moral purpose, that only gives expression to 
some form of beauty. Music there is, and good music, that is 
neither sensual nor spiritual, but simply, and purely, and 
innocently sensuous—the delight with which articulate nature 
charms our ears. Landscape, and still life, and genre painting 
may be good art without any other purpose than to please. 
A poem that describes some object or phase of nature, like 
Longfellow’s “Flower-de-Luce” or Shelley’s “Cloud,” is not dis- 
tinctly moral, but it is legitimate art. This argument by no 
means claims that all art must have a moral purpose; some- 
times its mission is simply to please. But the highest art is 
that which rises into the realm of human conduct, and here it 
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is confronted by the great moral and spiritual laws; it cannot 
ignore these ; it must understand them and clearly affirm them, 
nor can it be neutral or indifferent when it deals with them ; 
it must be on the side of these laws, not didactically, but 
sympathetically and openly. 

What Professor Richardson says of the work of one of our 
latest and best writers illustrates the principle for which I am 
contending :— 

“ Mr. Cable, the wholesomest of later American novelists of 
the higher class, is a moralist in a genuine sense. The ‘art 
for art’s sake’ dogma gets no encouragement from his short 
stories and novels. Through New Orleans life he sees the 
good and bad threads running, but the warp and woof which 
he weaves therefrom into his books are presented to us as a 
beautiful and helpful result. He knows what life is, and 
what it is for, and the life he describes is real and complete, 
not imaginary and partial.” * 

This is exactly what the highest art always knows—“ what 
life is, and what it is for.” It discovers the end to which its 
movements should be tending; it discovers “the ideal in 
the real.” No man knows what life is who does not know 
what it ought to be; “the promise and potency” which it 
contains are its essential elements. And no man has any 
right to lay his hands upon it, in the name of art orin any other 
name, who does not wish that it may become what it ought to 
be, and who is not ready to help, with such power as he pos- 
sesses, to make it what it ought to be. 

All this implies that the function of art is service. Its end 
is not in itself. It is the minister of life. It may please us 
with pure delights, but it must not debauch our imagination ; 
it must scrupulously guard against all degrading pleasures. 
In its criticism of life, it must never lose sight of what life is 
for, and must shape all its offerings towards the attainment of 
that end. Do you think that a narrow and Puritanic notion ? 
Read, then, Tennyson’s “Palace of Art,” and find the clear 
witness of that great artist, that art for art’s sake is simply art 
for the devil’s sake. 

This makes room for saying that the highest art must always 
be the product of high character. Even as a vehicle for con- 
1 Andover Review, iii, 324, 
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veying the natural beauty of the world to the thoughts of men, 
art must always be inadequate unless the life of the artist be 
pure and sweet. Nature does not reveal her best secrets, does 
not show her fairest aspects, to any but clean and upright men. 
That fountain of delight which springs from the heart of nature 
sings “its song of undying love” always and only to the pure 
in heart. “And yet,” cries Tennyson, in one of his early poems, 
addressing “the man of hollow smile and frozen sneer ”— 
“ And yet, though its voice be so clear and full, 

You never would hear it, your ears are so dull ; 

So keep where you are ; you are foul with sin ; 

It would shrink to the ground if you came in.” 
I do not believe that we have had many great poets—great in 
the highest sense—who were not good men. But we have had 
many who might have been great if they had not been 
debauched by their vices. On this most vital question you 
must listen once more to Mr. Ruskin :— 

“The art-gift itself is only the result of the moral character 
of generations. A bad woman may have a sweet voice; but 
that sweetness of voice comes of the past morality of her race. 
That she can sing with it at all she owes to the determination of 
laws of music by the morality of the past. Every act, every 
impulse of virtue and vice, affects in any creature face, voice, 
nervous power, and vigour and harmony of invention at once. 
Perseverance in rightness of human conduct renders, after a 
certain number of generations, human art possible; every sin 
clouds it, be it ever so little a one; and persistent vicious 
living and following of pleasure render, after a certain number 
of generations, all art impossible.” What a testimony is that 
from a great art-critic to the majesty and supremacy of the 
moral laws! But listen again :— 

“ As I myself look at it, there is no fault or folly of my life— 
and both have been many and great—that does not rise up 
against me, and take away my joy, and shorten my power of 
possession, of sight, of understanding. And every past effort 
of my life, every gleam of rightness or good in it, is with me 
now to help me in my grasp of this art, and its vision. So far 
as I can rejoice in or interpret either, my power is owing to 
what of right there isin me. I dare to say it, that because 
through all my life I have desired good and not evil; because 
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I have been kind to many; have wished to be kind to all; 
have wilfully injured none; and because I have loved much, 
and not selfishly ; therefore the morning light is yet visible to 
me on those hills, and you, who read, may trust my thought 
and word in such work as I have to do for you; and you will 
be glad afterward that you have trusted them.” ? 

Dear teacher and master, whose face we never saw, but whose 
living words have been to us so many years a guide and inspira- 
tion, we are glad already for what you have shown us; and 
we pray that the morning light may yet for many a day be 
visible to you on the green English hills or ever you open 
your eyes upon the glories of the land that needs no sun! 

This truth of the close connection between character and art 
is a vital truth—for artists surely. Does it concern the rest of 
us? We are sometimes told, rather sharply, that it does not. 
We have no business, we are admonished, with the personal 
character of the artist. It is with his work that we are con- 
cerned, and not with the man. 

If it is meant by this that we must not assume that an 
artist’s character is bad—if it is meant that he has as much 
right as any man to the presumption of integrity—I heartily 
agree. There has been quite too much of this pre-judgment 
of artists, especially in one or two professions. It is not for 
us to insist on investigating the private character of a novelist 
before we will buy his books, nor to catechise a painter before 
we purchase his pictures. We are bound to assume that they 
are decent men, and to believe and hope all things good con- 
cerning them until we are convinced to the contrary. 

Furthermore, there are some departments of art in which the 
moral character of the artist cannot clearly manifest itself. 
It may not always be easy, for example, to discern in the 
symphony or the sonata the moral qualities of the man who 
wrote it. No doubt there is a dignity and purity in the music 
of Beethoven and Mendelssohn that would not be likely to 
appear in the work of a low-lived man; and to a delicate 
spiritual appreciation something of the character of the 
musician may be revealed in his music, but this influence is 
’ go subtle that we do not readily trace it. So, too, in landscape 

painting, and in architecture, the moral qualities conveyed or 
é 1 The Queen of the Air, secs. 107, 111. 
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suggested must be difficult to seize upon. But when an 
artist undertakes in any way to interpret to us human life, we 
have an interest in knowing that he is a good man. In the 
absence of clear evidence to the contrary we are bound, as I 
said, to assume that he is a good man. If his work proves to 
be impure, we reject the artist and his work together. By his 
fruits we know him. 

But suppose we have learned beforehand that the artist who 
undertakes to interpret human life is a man of vile character. 
We have not gone about to spy out his weakness ; but certain 
facts, palpable and undisputed, show him to be a corrupt and 
degraded man. What then? Shall we accept his representa- 
tions of human nature? Shall we ask him to divert us by 
giving us his ideas of human life? If you knew that a 
painter had a lascivious mind, would you commission him to 
paint you a figure-piece for your parlour? If you knew a 
poet or a novelist to be a rake, would you wish to buy his 
songs or his stories? You will not, I think, be over-nice if 
you say: “I do not want the products of such a mind in this 
kind of art. Ido not wish to be familiar with the ideas of 
life entertained by corrupt men. I prefer not to know their 
sentiments or their theories or their imaginings. They shall 
not be my masters in this great field of study. The presump- 
tion is that a bad character will express itself. Can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit ?” 

If what I have said is true of the novelist and the poet, 
much more is it true of the actor. The drama deals ex- 
clusively with human life, and we have a right to demand that 
the pictures of life that it shows us shall be pure and elevating. 
To this no exception will be taken. Nobody will arise among 
us to defend a play that suggests impurity, or that tends to 
lower our ideas of the sacredness of virtue or the obl: gations 
of honour. Everybody thinks that the drama sh ould be 
morally sound—that the prevailing sentiment of every play 
should be sweet and wholesome and bracing. It is certain 
that this kind of diversion will continue to be resorted to for 
a long time to come. The theatre is here; it has been here 
for many centuries ; it has come to stay, much as we may 
mislike it; we are not going to abolish it; we are all inter- 
ested, even though we may have nothing to do with it our- 
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selves, in having its character steadily improved. “Society 
will not drop the stage,” says Mr. Munger, “but will demand 
that it shall rise to its own standards and be as pure as itself ; 
decent people will have a decent stage.” 

Decent plays? “Certainly; everybody agrees to that.” 
But decent actors? “Well, not so much matter about 
that.” So some people say. “ We have nothing to do with 
the man or the woman; the art is our sole concern.” Let us 
see about this. 

Doubtless actors, like other people, are entitled to the 
presumption of decency. At any rate I am ready to judge 
them as I wish to be judged. To demand incontestable proof 
of their integrity before you consented to witness their per- 
formances would be unjust and Quixotic. But when their 
vileness is matter of public notoriety—when it is neither 
concealed nor excused—we have ample reason for keeping out 
of their company; we dishonour ourselves by asking them to 
interpret life to us. 

The bad actor cannot well help putting his character into 
his art. The play in which he assists is a delineation of 
human character. It deals principally with three great senti- 
ments of the human soul—love, honour, and duty. The writer 
of the drama has given us his conceptions of these great 
elements of human life, but the actor always does and always 
must infuse into the words of the writer his own individuality. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet is one thing; Booth’s or Fechter’s 
or Barrett’s Hamlet is quite another thing; the three differ 
widely one from another ; two of them must, and probably all 
of them do, differ considerably from the Hamlet that was in 
Shakespeare’s mind. Each actor puts a great deal of his own 
personality into the character. And not only in representing 
character, but in delineating particular emotions, passions, 
sentiments, the actor must give us his own conceptions. If 
his notion of purity is that there is no such thing, the fact 
is liable to leak out somewhere in the performance. If his 
conception of love is that it is simply, or at any rate chiefly, 
an animal appetite, you are pretty likely to get some intima- 
tion of the fact in the course of the play. If you know 
beforehand that these are his sentiments, and that such is his 
character, you have reason to expect that his moral personality 
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will disclose itself, more or less, in his art, and you will not 
often be disappointed. If you like such sentiments, and are 
pleased to witness the manifestations of such a character, you 
will of course have no scruple about attending the entertain- 
ment to which he invites you; if not, you will probably stay 
away. Certainly I cannot understand how intelligent men and 
women can fool themselves with the plea that the art of a 
notoriously immoral actor has nothing to do with his character. 
“The trail of the serpent is over it all.” 

“Of all facts concerning art,” says Joan Ruskin, “ this is 
the one most necessary to be known, that while manufacture 
is the work of hands only, art is the work of the whole spirit 
of man; and as that spirit is, so is the deed of it ; and by what- 
ever power of vice or virtue any art is produced, the same vice 
or virtue it reproduces and teaches. That which is born of 
evil begets evil; and that which is born of valour and honour 
begets valour and honour. Art is either infection or education. 
It must be one or other of these.”? 

Which of these it is in the civilisation of the present day, it 
behoves us all carefully to consider. Infection it must be 
when it becomes the uppermost concern of human life. The 
doom of all the nations that have fallen has been wrought by 
luxury leading in art and placing her on the throne from which 
righteousness had been banished. The same fate threatens 
us ; but we have allies and defences, if we will only trust them, 
which none of the dead kingdoms knew. We have the lesson 
of their decay, with its clear causes, set before us for our 
admonition ; we have, in the four Evangelists, a nobler and 
completer ethics than they had ever conceived ; and we have 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ a sovereign cure for those dis- 
orders of the human heart out of which the mischiefs of society 
all spring. If Christ’s Church will but understand, and obey, 
and enforce His law, and will diligently preach His gospel, 
none of the evils that we sometimes dread will ever befall us. 
Luxury, greedy and cruel, will give place to sweet charity, with 
gifts for the needy and light for the blind; art, no longer 
seeking to rule, shall stoop with smiles and songs to serve and 
bless mankind, and He whose sceptre is a right sceptre, to 
whom belong kingdoms and thrones and dominions, shall reign 
for ever and ever. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 

1 The Queen of the Air, sec. 104. 
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WE cannot give higher praise to the new volume (1) of the 

Pulpit Commentary than we do when we honestly say 
that it amply and worthily sustains the promise of the earlier 
volumes. It is admirably adapted to meet the requirements 
of the preacher, both in exposition and homiletic. 


All who have already made acquaintance with the translations 
of Ebrard’s Gospel History are prepared to welcome another 
volume from an author so rich in suggestion. His treatise on 
A pologetics, the first volume (2) of which has been published, is 
marked by rare subtlety of perception, and by a dialectic at 
once strong and skilful. Darwin, Haeckel, and other naturalists 
of the same school, receive full attention ; and the fallacy of 
their reasoning is detected and exposed with a certain grim 
humour. The translation does not always read easily, but 
we suppose this is due, in some measure at least, to the some- 
what involved style of the author. 


The third volume (3) of the second division of Schiirer’s 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ fully justifies what 
we have said of the two preceding volumes. There is the same 
amplitude of research and exactness of description. It presents 
a very elaborate and exhaustive study of Jewish Literature, 
Palestinian and Greek, with a special chapter on the life and 
writings of Philo. Schiirer, however, is not free from the pre- 
judices of his time and country. For instance, while admitting 
that the Septuagint dates from the third century B.c., he 
naively says: “Some of the Hagiographa, such as the Book 
of Daniel, and some of the Psalms, not having been composed 
till the era of the Maccabees, the Greek translations of these 
more recent Hagiographa cannot have been made earlier than 
about the middle of the second century before Christ.” Because 
a critical theory demands it, history must be re-written ! 


(1) The Pulpit Commentary. Hebrews to James. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 

(2) Apologetics, or, The Scientific Vindication of Christianity. By J. H. A. 
Ebrard, Ph.D., D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

(3) The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. Division II., vol. iii. 
By Emil Schiirer, D.D, Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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The Vocation of the Preacher (4) is a subject on which Paxton 
Hood could hardly write badly if he tried. His lectures on 
preaching, published under the quaint title, Lamps, Pitchers, 
and Trumpets, made a reputation which this posthumous 
volume will not fail to confirm. We took it up somewhat 
idly one afternoon, but we were soon under a spell from which 
we found it difficult to gain release. It is simply fascinating ; 
and, better still, it is full of profitable instruction. 


Dr. Anderson has been constrained by recent controversies to 
study the subject of Human Destiny. The result lies before 
us in a volume (5) containing twelve chapters and two appen- 
dices. He states the question at issue with singular calinness 
and fairness, giving due prominence to the awfulness of the 
doom involved in everlasting punishment, and he then proceeds 
to examine seviatim the arguments advanced in such books as 
Farrar’s Eternal Hope, Cox’s Salvator Mundi, Jukes’s Restitu- 
tion of all Things, and White’s Life in Christ. He allows full 
weight to all the evidence forthcoming from any quarter. It 
is evident, from the very first chapter, that he approaches the 
subject without prejudice, and this impartiality is carefully 
sustained throughout. Indeed, the whole treatment of the sub- 
ject is judicial, and the book reads like the charge of a judge. 
It is as sensible as it is strong, and as strong as it is sensible. 


Some time ago we reprinted an article from the North 
American Review, on the certainty of Endless Punishment. 
The author of it, Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, having supplemented 
it by more than double the original text, sends it forth in a 
substantial volume (6). The original paper was restricted to 
the rational argument; there is now added, the Biblical 
argument, with a sketch of the history of the doctrine. Unlike 
Dr. Anderson’s book, this is a plea rather than a charge, but 
it is admirably sustained, and in our judgment irresistible. 


Lechler’s treatise on the Early Church (7) is candid and 


(4) The Vocation of the Preacher. By E. Paxton Hood. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

(5) Human Destiny. By Robert Anderson, LL.D., Barrister-at-law. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

(6) The Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By William G. T. Shedd, D.D. 
London: James Nisbet and Co. 

(7) The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times ; their Diversity and Unity in 
Life and Doctrine. By G. V. Lechler, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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scholarly. Written as a polemic against the critical assaults 
of Baur, its value is not limited by its service in .the past. 
As a study of primitive Christian life and doctrine, it is worthy 
of highest commendation. The searching examination to 
which the Apostolic writings are subjected, while successful in 
meeting the charges of the “tendency” critics, brings into 
clear light the positive truths taught in them. 


Seldom do we meet so fresh and suggestive a book as 
Christ and the Jewish Law (8). It is from beginning to end 
provocative of thought in the best sense, and whether the 
reader follows Mr. Mackintosh to his conclusions, or hesitates 
before doing so because of the unfamiliarity of the path by 
which he is asked to advance, he will at least admit the rare 
value of his method and the force of his arguments. It is a 
book full of sentences which will bear expansion, More than 
once its suggestiveness has reminded us of Dr. Bruce's 
admirable Training of the Twelve. 


Preachers are always glad to find interesting facts whereby 
they can give point eithey to doctrine or exhortation. The 
new volume of the Clerical Library (9) is an excellent col- 
lection of such happy illustrations, and after a careful 
examination we feel safe in predicting its usefulness. For the 
most part the anecdotes it contains are fresh and forcible. 


For the active boys of the household there are no books 
more charming than Ballantyne’s, and their wholesome tone 
makes them safe. Care is also taken to make them in- 
structive. In the last published (10), which is as usual full 
of adventure, the author endeavours to correct false opinions 
about the Eskimos, and “to show that they have interesting 
domestic arrangements, and are affected by joys, sorrows, 
hopes, fears, perplexities, and aspirations after the good, true, 
and beautiful—very much like ourselves.” 

(8) Christ and the Jewish Law. By Robert Mackintosh, B.D. 


(9) Anecdotes illustrative of Old Testament Texts. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


(10) Red Rooney, or the Last of the Crew. By R.M. Ballantyne. London: 
James Nisbet and Co, : 
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